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PEAGOCK’ 
for Advertising 





Policy es is a vital part of any marketing scheme. It is not enough to manufacture 


efficiently —in order to sell, the goods must be made known. Advertising is an essential part 
of the total marketing operation, and must be planned in relation to the overall campaign. 


Most advertisers employ an advertising agency. Advertising agencies, like other businesses, vary in 
quality. Some specialise in handling technical or consumer accounts, some only produce advertisements, 
others relate their campaigns to the whole marketing operation. 


S. C. Peacock Ltd. belongs to the latter school and, above all, enjoys a good reputation for honesty of 
opinion. As one of the Brunning Group of Marketing Companies, its policy is that the advertising function 


is only part of the total selling operation. The campaigns it plans, the advertisements it produces, must 
relate to the whole marketing operation. 


S. C. Peacock employs a staff of some 250 and has an annual billing of over £2,000,000. It handles a 
number of large and many medium-sized advertising accounts and its activities cover the consumer, retail 
and technical fields. Its offices operate from two main centres: London, serving the South of England and 
Liverpool, serving the North. In addition, there are branch offices at Birmingham, Manchester and, for 


Yorkshire, an associated company, Chapman’s Advertising Ltd., at Halifax, and for Scotland, Ellis Lloyd 
Advertising Ltd., at Glasgow. 


Service Features of the service provided by S. C. Peacock Ltd. include: 
Television and Film Advertising handled by a special section of the agency under the control 


of a Director and a T.V. executive. The agency has its own T.V. theatres in both the London and 
Liverpool offices. 


Market Research carried out in its entirety and in the fullest sense of the word by a separate company 
in the Brunning Group. 


Overseas Advertising controlled and administered by an Overseas Department within the agency, 
handling both technical and consumer accounts. 


Public Relations and editorial feature work—a specialist function, carried out as a matter of policy by 
separate organisations with which S. C. Peacock Ltd. has a very close working arrangement. 


Method of operating an account §ch account is the responsibility of a 

Director and a senior Account Executive. 
Campaign planning is operated on the group system—the group comprising a senior Copywriter, a 
Visualiser, the Director and the Account Executive concerned and such other specialists as may be called 
in for consultation on media, research, export, etc. In addition to major policy meetings with clients, 
regular progress meetings are held enabling all current matters to be reviewed and progress checked on 
work in hand. Minutes of such meetings are provided in the form of Contact Reports. — 


icti Peacocks can be summed up as an advertisin 
Characteristics of the agency aur as eee a a ee ing 
sound planning. For this reason it places great emphasis on the need for a thorough study of existing and 
potential markets and the preparation of a fully detailed Marketing Plan. Because of its position as a 
company in the Brunning Group, the marketing service it can offer is unrivalled. 


S. C. Peacock Ltd. believes in sound and attractive advertisements and holds the conviction that the 
primary function of all advertisements is to sell a product or make known a service—and that, therefore, 
all aspects of an advertisement must be purposefully directed to that end. 


S. C. PEACOCK LIMITED 


LONDON: Lincoin House, 296-302 High Holborn, W.C.1 - Telephone: CHAncery 2605 
LIVERPOOL: 21 Leigh Street, Royal 8861 BIRMINGHAM: 191 Corporation Street, Central 7705 
MANCHESTER: 18 Lioyd Street, Deansgate 5691 e READING: 9 Kings Road, Reading 50241 
HALIFAX: Chapman’s Advertising Ltd., Horton Street, Halifax 4781 
SCOTLAND: Ellis Lioyd Advertising Ltd., 87 West Regent Street, Glasgow C2, Douglas 5437 
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MARKETING 


and allied services within the 


BRUNNING GROUP 


es 
Marketing Brunnings Marketing Services Ltd. offer two principal services. The first is a consultancy service, 
covering all aspects of marketing. The company has on its staff experienced marketing men able to 
assess markets, reconstruct a manufacturer’s selling organisation and methods, advise on promotional methods and investigate every 
aspect of marketing, including all financial implications. Arising from a preliminary interview, which is without obligation, the 
manufacturer is advised whether a detailed investigation would be beneficial or not. Such investigations are made on an agreed fee basis. 
BRUNNINGS MARKETING SERVICES LTD - Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 2605. 





Economic intelligence The second service is provided by Brunnings Marketing Services Ltd. 


through their Economic Intelligence Division. This comprises an 
international service for undertaking investigations, market surveys and research assignments which need conducting in confidence 
and at an appropriate level and call for something beyond the capacity of ordinary market research and standard sources of information. 
The collection, collation and assessment of such commercial, industrial, financial and general economic intelligence, depend for 
success upon good sources and skill in using them. The Economic Intelligence Division has the range of sources and the ability and 


experience to undertake such assignments. ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE DIVISION - BRUNNINGS MARKETING SERVICES LTD - Lincoin 
House, 296-302 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 2605. 


Market Research Research into consumer habits is an essential tool of good marketing. Consumer 


Research Ltd., maintaining an extensively trained field investigation staff throughout 
the U.K. is able to offer such general and specialised facilities as Consumer Market Surveys, Retail Distribution Checks, Product 


Tests and Motivation Research. GONSUMER RESEARCH LTD - Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn W.C.1. Tel: CHAncery 2605. 


‘Commando’ Sales Forces Many companies occasionally need additional salesmen for 


short periods. J. A. Sutherland Ltd. provide a force of high 
quality, permanently employed salesmen who can operate in any part of the country. They are extensively used by companies large 


and small for launching new products, developing new territory and canvassing T.V. areas prior to advertising campaigns. A Booklet 
gives full details of this service. J. A. SUTHERLAND LTD - 19 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. Telephone: CHAncery 5233. 


Sample, Coupon and Circular Distribution 


Direct advertising to the housewife has grown tremendously in the last five years. Manufacturers and retailers have found it to be a 
highly successful form of advertising. Circular Distributors Ltd. is the largest organisation of its kind in the world, distributing 
some 400 million pieces of literature and samples yearly to households throughout Britain and employing some 10,000 staff. 
Distribution costs, on average, about 1d. per unit. This service is also described in a Booklet. The company also operate a similar 
service throughout France. CIRCULAR DISTRIBUTORS LTD - 54 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 0068. 


s 
Business information The group publishes each week a Business Bulletin, a short well-written 


news letter which a business man can read easily and quickly. There is 
always something in it every week to interest any business man. Subscription £5.5.0 per annum. A free specimen copy will be sent 
on request. Write: BUSINESS BULLETIN - Glen Island, Maidenhead. Telephone: 224. 


Other Companies The Brunning group also owns other companies, namely Kennet Press Ltd., 


Reading, offset Printers; Duprint Ltd., Sunbury-on-Thames, laminated Plastics and 
display material; Packing Services for Premium offers, sample offers, catalogue despatching, etc., is provided at the Maidenhead 
offices of Circular Distributors Ltd. 


The Total Turnover of the group is in excess of £4,000,000 per annum. 
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They are having a telephone conversation... 


With the new Ring-Master intercom there’s no dialling or lifting of receivers—no need to stop 

what you're doing, in fact. The caller just presses the numbered buttons for the extension required. 
Conversation can be held quite normally at either end—even when the speaker is some way from 

the desk unit ! And with the crystal-clear sound reproduction, voices can be recognised immediately. 


The revolutionary Ring-Master system can bring instant push-button contact to your organisation, 
however small or large—from 2 to 999 extensions! 
Ask for further details of the Ring-Master—telephone or write to one of the addresses below. 


Extra facilities for visual paging, calling preference, public address and secretary interception can easily be added. 


E.M.1, SALES & SERVICE LTD 
cs c HAYES MIDOLESEX. Tel: SOUthall 2468 
ae : London 8sles Office: 363-367 Oxford Street. London, W.1. 
loudspeaker internal 4 eesbennar tone eaten eae 
Sl North Region Sales Office: Regent House, Cannon 


telephone system (7 ag Street Manchester (Deanseate 6043). 

















Birmingham Sales Office: City House, 111/117 John 
Bright Street. Birmingham, 1. (Midland 5821). 
Scottish Sales Office: 135 Renfield Street, Giasgow, C.2. 
(Douglas 6061). 





Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 
are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 


& and the Provinces. 
Ks Employees want them and the cost 
<e to you 1s negligible. We have a booklet 
aes 


fully explaining our Service, gladly 
sent On request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED 










NOT TRANSFERABLE 


: Se Limirea 


Sle 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 
Only valid for the purchase of bona tide funcheon—NOT valid for 
alcoholic beverages. tobacco. confectionery, etc 
Encashable st the company’s offices in London by catering establishments 
listed tn our Official Directories. nm accordance with the agreed terms 
and conditions 


Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 74a Regent St. London, W.1. teiephone: REGent 8711 
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FEW PEOPLE THESE DAYS FALL FOR 
THE FOUR SUMMER MYTHS 


There used to be a traditional prejudice 
against advertising in July and August. 
Like most prejudices, it doesn’t stand up 
to rational examination. Here are the 
arguments to demolish the four summer 
myths once and for all. 


The holiday-months myth. “Everyone is on 
holiday in August.” You are wrong, Sir; the 
estimated population percentage on holiday 
in any August week is 6 to 9%. 


The August-weather myth. “August is sum- 
mer—the weather is wonderful.” August is 





1 2468 usually a wet month—only 11 days without 
fon, W.1. rain this year—perfect TV-viewing weather. 
on The great-outdoors myth. “Nobody stays in- 
ohn doors in summer.”’ Even when the weather is 
<n fine people still watch a lot of television. 


Peak-time weekend ratings for August 1958 
were only 7% down on March. From the 
cost point of view, this was more than off- 
set by the increase in total audience and, of 
course, by ATV’s special summer rates: which 
gave a cost per thousand 15% Jower than in 
March. 


The no-business myth. “Nobody buys any- 
thing in summer.’ Wrong again! The July- 
September quarter usually has the second 
highest retail sales of the whole year. 


No, August is a month just like any other. 
People watch ATV programmes nearly as 
much, although the peak moves later in the 
evening, while on a cost-per-sale basis you 
get better value than usual in August. 

The fact that most advertisers are realizing 
these things is part of the changing face of 
advertising. If your competitors haven’t 
realized them yet, don’t breathe a word; with 
acampaign onATV next summer, you should 
clean up the market. 










Associated TeleVision Limited 
Programme company for the weekend in London 
and weekdays in the Midlands 
LONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
CHAncery 4488 
MIDLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, 

Birmingham 3. CENtrai 5191 
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PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes 
Wire Rods 
Rails 
Hoop 
Plates 
Hot Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Stee: 
Chemical By-product: 





HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi-Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 


PLANTS: 
Muroran (Hokkaido) 


Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 


eee Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 


Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 
CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJi TOKYO 
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Teleflex mechanical 


remote control sys- 


ew 
& 
e a 
tems provide the most 
simpie and inexpensive 
means of operating re- 
They 


in a complex or 


2 
” 
& motely placed units. 
move 
Straight path over short or 

long distances and have been 
installed by many well-known 
industrial organisations, ‘the 
Central Electricity Authority and 
Atomic Energy Authority. The 
control of switchgear, throttles, 
clutches, 


signals, ventilators, 


governors and variable speed units 





are amongst the many applications 


for which Teleflex is used. 


tee ashwey 


Teleflex 


remote control gear 





TELEFLEX PRODUCTS LIMITED 


BASILDON ESSEX Tel: BASILDON 228615 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER ~ 
GUARDIAN? 





The man on the left of the picture is Llewellyn 
Brunt, aged 27, a poet. As you can see, he wears 
ammunition boots. He wears trousers, too. It is 
difficult to say much more about him because he 
is hidden behind the Manchester Guardian, which 
he is searching closely to see if it has published 
a ten-thousand word article on Class he sent in. 
It has not. 


In the middle is Charles Wainwright Hopkin- 
son, the pretender to the Irish throne. It is not 
easy to know what he is doing behind the 
Manchester Guardian. Perhaps he does not want 
to be there at all, but is simply trapped between 
Llewellyn Brunt, the 27-year-old poet, and 


Harold J. Bentham, who is the man on the 
right. Mr. Bentham is an astro-physicist who 
plays the ’cello and loves his wife. He is also 
kind, tolerant, upright, clear-headed, courageous, 
generous and wise. He is reading the Manchester 
Guardian because he likes it. He will probably 
go on reading it even after he is canonised. The 
Manchester Guardian considers it a pleasure to 
take his threepence. 


Question : Are you kind, tolerant, etc. ? 


"003 ‘aguadaaayy fo qays0dg Ino uajzysy 07 
Addoy ayinb aq pjnom uetpiens) Joysoyoueyy ay 
‘umop apisdn quauasijsvapo siyy UANZ 0} pasayjog 
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Seen from the viewpoint of the 
boardroom, this task is only one of 
‘Many specialised activities dove- 
tailing into a great project. The 
immediate operation may be com- 
pleted in days or hours, while the 
| overall plan may range years ahead. 
The future of an industry always 
holds an element of uncertainty, but 
prediction based upon experience 
can reduce this uncertainty. By bold 
| decisions, the Vickers board grasps 


The Vickers apprentice may feel overwhelmed by the size 
and power of the structures and machinery around him. He 
finds himself in a strange and busy world. Yet his training and 
the immediate task absorb his thoughts and energy completely. 


the future and positively takes a 
hand in shaping it. : 

Such decisions, aided by qualities 
of judgement, are firmly based on 
the resources and the past successes 
of the company. Above all, at each 
moment of decision, the board’s 
viewpoint is strengthened by the 
knowledge that when plans turn to 
action, it can confidently call on 
outstanding engineers from any 
branch of the Group. 





Photographs: courtesy of English Steel Corporation Limited and Vickers-Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Limited, Palmers Hebburn Works, member Companies of the Vickers Group. 


Among the activities of the 
Vickers Group of Companies 
are Shipbuilding, Ship- 
repairing, Aircraft Construc- 
tion, Steel - manufacturing, 
General Engineering. They 
make products as diverse as 
mine skips and optical instru- 
ments, earthmoving equip- 
ment and printing machinery, 
structural steelwork and rail- 
way carriages. The Vickers 
Viscount is known on every 
continent, Vickers-built liners 
and cargo vessels sail the 
oceans of the world whilst 
Vickers engineering products 
have set standards which are 
universally accepted. 





VIGCEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS ENGINEERS SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


resources of the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia, South Africa, USA 
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A Refinery 
| srows in Kent 


MNOS NC Nile 
UNIT 





A modern refinery keeps modern by continually growing to improve product quality and increase product 
quantity. One of England’s most modern refineries, the B.P. Refinery in Kent is achieving these 
objectives. The Kellogg International Corporation is particularly proud to have helped recently by designing and 
constructing four new units for this refinery which came “ on stream ”’ in the first quarter of 1958. 

Two of these projects are Kellogg desulphurization units. Petroleum products processed through these units 
have many of the impurities removed from them. The Kellogg Thermal Reforming Unit 
produces motor spirit components and a naphtha fraction for use in further processing. The catalytic reformer 
including Kellogg design features converts low octane petrol into very high octane petrol. 

Kellogg is ready to design, engineer and construction refinery units in any part of the world for other modern 


expanding refinery organization. 





Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE*+7-10 CHANDOS STREET* CAVENDISH SQUARE: LONDON: W.I 





SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD + TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION = NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA + RIO DE JANEIRO 
COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 
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FORK-LIFT TRUCKS 











Value Wines 


Red Burgundy 
SANTENAY, 1950 


9 / 6 per bottle 


Diesel - Petrol - 
Electric and 
L.P. Gas oper- 
ated. 




















Let us over- | 
White Burgundy | haul or repair | 
lyour FORK-;| 

- POUILLY i | 
FUISSE, 1955 a } 






L. LIPTON LTD. 


Phoenix Works, 
Lamprell Street, Bow, London, E.3 


Telephone: ADVance 3345-2442 


10/- per bottle 








The ideal Christmas Gift for 
your friends and your home 















Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 
carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 


please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 
Order direct from 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS — 

















ONAL REGENT OFFE 
OPPORTUNITY TO ALL ART LOVERS! 





Authentic FIEHL reproductions. Each picture is processed on canvas 
7 20 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 and individually over-painted by a skilled artist, using a secret 
HOP 0425 formula. Every smallest brush stroke is faithfully reproduced. The 


picture is then varnished, like the original. Delighted customers are 

amazed at the incredibly low cash prices, from £6.5.0. to 15 gns? 

Or you can buy one of these famous masterpieces, beautifully framed, 
* ‘| through the Regent Easy Payment Scheme. 


See the full REGENT Range at the only Furniture Store in Regent Street. 





(Pe seesaw 

. - f| TO REGENT FURNITURE GALLERIES DEPT. E.2, i 

For a full list of value wines REG ENT : 195/197 Regent Street, London, W.!. : 

= Please send me details of Fieh! reproductions i 

available write for Wine List B FURNITURE GALLERIES #) 2° ——————_——— J 
195/197 Regent Street, @ eddress_ - 3 

London, W.1!. ' Be Ne a a ; 
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Test of Nerves 


HE cold-blooded murders of British civilians in Cyprus have 
brought the island to a new and possibly crucial turning point. 
In Cyprus the murders have caused the authorities to hand out 
guns to any British civilian who wants one and knows how to use it. In 
Britain they have aroused deep anger, anxiety and disgust; there have 
been demands in Parliament and in the press that Sir Hugh Foot should 
be replaced by a military governor ; that a “ get tough ” policy directed 
not only against Eoka, but against the whole Cypriot people, should be 
inaugurated ; that the British, civilians and all, should “ shoot it out.” In 
short, the Government is under pressure to let anger and near-panic 
become the arbiters of policy. In his statement to the Commons on 
Wednesday, Mr Macmillan showed a welcome firmness in resisting this 
pressure and in backing up Sir Hugh Foot. 

If the Government were not to stand firm, Eoka would be able to 
chalk up its most crushing victory yet. Anger and resentment at the 
terrorists’ crimes are justified. Additional security measures to protect 
innocent lives are essential and inevitable. But indiscriminate tough- 
ness, which hurts innocent and guilty alike, is both wrong and useless. 
Already there is talk among the military authorities in Cyprus about no 
holds being barred; already they have been pushed into employing 
means that are dangerously clumsy. It may be that there are practical 
reasons in favour of giving British civilians the means to defend them- 
selves against the lurking gunman. But this is a slippery slope. It is a 


’ step that involves obvious hazards to the innocent. It implies, too, that 


one law obtains for the British and another for the Greeks—most of whom 
are just as vulnerable as the British to the assassin’s bullet. It runs 
against the real requirement, which is to deny arms to all civilians. 

The decision to dismiss all the Greek Cypriot employees from the RAF 
bases in the island may have become unavoidable once the inability of the 
security forces to prevent sabotage had become plain. But it is a victory 
for Eoka for all that. It means that in order to foil the guilty minority, 
the authorities have had to penalise the innocent majority by depriving 
them of their jobs ; this is more likely to be held against the British than 
against Eoka. And it means, apparently, adding a new regiment of Naafi 
volunteers, with their “danger money,” to the British men and women 
who will have to be protected. 

The borderline between specific and indiscriminate measures against 
terrorism is perilously indeterminate. And those who advocate going right 
over the borderline are vague about what would be involved if they did. 
Presumably they would not favour the indiscriminate beating-up of Greek 
Cypriots. Rather, most probably, they want every Greek Cypriot to be 
treated as an enemy and the island to be virtually subjected to a military 
occupation. The justification is that every Cypriot, by his silent acqui- 
escence and his refusal to give information, is an accomplice of Eoka. 
But the great majority are accomplices through terror—because not only 
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their own lives but those of their wives and children, 
are in peril if they give information about a crime or if 
they refuse to plant the bomb in the sofa in the Naafi 
canteen ; and, let us be frank, because they see no 
present alternative hope in the policy of their British 
rulers. A “ get tough” policy means in effect getting 
tough, not with those who matter, but with the people 
who are in their power. It means, in fact, a competition 
in frightfulness between Eoka and the British army ; 
the latter would be bound to lose. 

The other drawback of policies of toughness, and 
the political stalemate, is that they tend so to alienate 
the Greek Cypriots that they come to serve Eoka 
willingly. Greater toughness now would almost cer- 
tainly push a peaceful political settlement acceptable to 
all concerned out of reach. It would provoke Eoka 
into worse and more numerous atrocities. It would 
compel the British Government, in the end, to 
choose between brute force or throwing its hand in and 
getting out. Since the spasms of toughness that the 
British public sometimes feels towards those for whom 
it is responsible are usually short-lived, the upshot 
would probably be a dishonourable abdication of 
Britain’s responsibility. 

The nature and extent of this responsibility should 
be quite clear. It is not to perpetuate a system of colonial 
rule over the island. It is not even to maintain there a 
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MIDDLE-CLASS STATESMEN 


The deeper springs of that popular sympathy and respect 
q which give all their life and strength to English Govern- 

ments, are by no means always easily distinguishable. 
Our Governments are judged not only by what they do, but by 
what they are. The very same acts may become, under the hand 
of one Minister, a source of new popularity, which, under the 
management of another, are a spring of general discontent. Nor 
does this wholly depend on the mere tact and skill of the indi- 
vidual Minister. It depends, also, on the class he belongs to, the 
moral atmosphere he breathes, the thoughts to which he appeals, 
the original mould in which his character was cast. A middle- 
class statesman—like the late Sir Robert Peel—will often win the 
respect of the people through the very policy which, in the hands 
of a mere patrician, would have excited no enthusiasm, or might 
even produce alienation. The middle classes feel that such a 
statesman understands their thoughts, that he judges by their 
standards, that he appreciates their ends—and, so feeling, they 
are more inclined to support him, even where he is mistaken, 
than they would be to sustain even a more faultless statesman 
with whose general tone of thought and sentiment they had no 
strong sympathy.... A middle-class man has a mind of different 
moral proportions, so to speak, from a genuine member of the 
aristocracy ; — more respect for arduous labour and positive 
moral ends, — less sympathy with mere leisurely impartiality, 
and the emptier aspects of prestige, etiquette, and traditional 
honour; and this difference of constitution, difficult as it is to 
define, appears and reappears in countless forms on all sorts of 
questions, so as to win or repel popular sympathy. ... Let us 
add, that if our commercial classes are really anxious to t¢ke the 
political influence which rightly belongs to them, they would do 
well to give their sons the liberal culture that has been hitherto 
too much limited to the learned professions, before embarking 
them in their commercial career. 
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strategic reserve for possible deployment. elsewhere in 
the Middle East. (This would be a convenience, but 
the cost could be too high.) It is simply to help Cyprus 
to manage its own affairs and decide its future status 
without strife. Britain, that is, has to hang on until it 


can go without leaving either a civil war or an inter- 


national war behind it. 


_ the meantime it is not possible to relax the struggle 
against the men who are both terrorising the 
islanders (of all races) and driving the British authorities 
into steps that are bound to make a peaceful political 
settlement the more difficult. Any measure that might 
reduce the vulnerability of British civilians (and of 
British troops) to hidden gunmen or electrically 
detonated mines must be taken. At the same time, the 
question of reducing the number of sitting targets for 
Eoka should be seriously considered. 

Naturally, those British civilians who have made their 
careers or their homes in the island cannot be forcibly 
uprooted, though it is open to question whether the 
number of jobs customarily filled by Englishmen might 
not usefully be reduced now that the conventional 
colonial system has become demonstrably impossible to 
continue. But the wisdom of keeping the wives and 
children of 5,000 servicemen in the island in present 
circumstances is dubious. On the one hand, their 
departure would depress the morale of the troops and 
exalt that of Eoka ; many Cypriots would regard it as 
a defeat for the British and a sign that their departure 
was not far off. Moreover, it is argued, rightly or 
wrongly, that the Greek Cypriot reactions to the murder 
of Mrs Cutliffe were so adverse that Eoka is very 
unlikely to attempt a similar outrage. On the other 
hand, the harder the terrorists are pressed the more 
likely they are to hit out wildly at any soft target. The 
removal of as’ many of these targets as possible would 
limit Eoka’s capacity for mischief ; it would allow the 
troops to concentrate on defeating the terrorists. 

The conflicting considerations involved in any deci- 
sion on the soldiers’ families illustrate the pass to which 
Cyprus has come. There is now no step open to the 
authorities that does not carry grave disadvantages with 
it. The island’s ills will not respond to any simple 
panacea. They will respond only to a complicated and, 
above all, patient prescription difficult both to dispense 
and administer. Its essential ingredients are an unrelent- 
ing struggle against Eoka ; a firm determination not to 
blur any further the distinction between the actively 
guilty and terrorised passive accomplices, remembering 
that the legal safeguards remaining to Cypriots are 
already more than sufficiently eroded; and dogged 
perseverance in working away at a political settlement. 
None of these ingredients can be neglected without 
destroying the efficacy of the others. In any case, the 
process is bound to be frustrating and slow. The 
British can only go on patiently trying to do their duty 
in Cyprus without losing their tempers or their grip. 
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When to the Country ? 


Some factors which Mr Macmillan should weigh when 
deciding the date for the next election 


HE air at Westminster is thick with discussion 
of when the general election will be. Some MPs 
recently started a rumour that it might be as 
early as next February, on the theory that Labour’s 
slow-moving organisation both at Transport House and 
in the constituencies might then be caught still on the 
hop, while the Conservatives’ own vote-canvassing and 
vote-collecting organisation is already pretty well tuned 
up. The main arguments against this are that Mr 
Macmillan has said that he does not at present intend 
to hold a general election this “winter” (though 
he said this with qualifications) and, perhaps more 
potently, that by February unemployment is expected to 
be at its seasonal peak. 

The majority guess at Westminster is therefore still 
probably for a general election in May—following, it 
is supposed, on a popular budget, just like the Maytime 
election in 1955. One Tory difficulty here is that it 
might seem too like 1955 ; Labour would enjoy remind- 
ing the electorate that while the April budget in 
1955 gave £150 million of tax reliefs away, an October 
budget after the poll promptly took £140 million back 
again. Moreover, even if the economic pundits are 
right in their supposition that next February or 
March may rank as the nadir of Britain’s present little 
recession, the recording of any recovery takes some time 
to grind its way through the statistical machine. So the 
“latest figures” available for publication in the mass 
of propaganda material for a May election might still 
reflect the darkness instead of the dawn. 

For this reason a substantial minority of politicians— 
including many of the more sophisticated of them— 
think that the most likely date for the election is October 
or November of next year. The very chancy current 
crystal gazing of most economists and Conservatives 
suggests that the various economic indices ought to be 
looking healthily expansionist by then. The main Tory 
argument against such a delay, however, is precisely 
that this sort of crystal-gazing is so chancy ; in the past 
it has nearly as often proved to be wrong as right. If 
by next May the course of the Gallup polls and the 
by-elections leads Tory backbenchers to think that they 
are likely to get back to power with a more-or-less main- 
tained majority, party pressure for a Maytime general 
election will be very strong. 

Under the law, the latest possible date for the election 
would be the spring of 1960. But to delay until then 
would leave the Government with no possible room for 
manceuvre if a crisis suddenly blew up at the wrong 
moment abroad, or if Labour manufactured some short- 
term propaganda scare at home in those last months 





(and it would have every incentive to try). These are 
not immutable objections to a 1960 election ; after all, 
the United States and many other democracies hold 
their elections at fixed and unpostponable dates. But, 
in practice, one suspects that the only circumstance in 
which Britain would be likely to have a 1960 election 
would be as a result of a Tory miscalculation : if Mr 


. Macmillan intended to hold the election in October or 


November, 1959, in the belief that his Government 
would be popular by then, and then suffered some 
by-election shocks which induced him at the last 
moment to opt for further delay. 


A these arguments are usually discussed on the 
assumption that the sole determining factor of the 
next election’s date will be the Conservatives’ party 
advantage. That it should be one determining factor 
is inherent in the British party system, and there is 
nothing improper about it. But, of course, there is 
another factor that ought to be weighed ; and, to do 
justice to British prime ministers, it generally is 
weighed, although party backbenchers do not always 
hear much about it at the time. This other considera- 
tion is the national interest. 

It is a lesson of experience that the country is more 
likely to get firm government just after an election than 
just before it. This is certainly true of day-to-day policy 
decisions, as distinct from bills ; for brave legislation 
the middle terms of a Parliament are perhaps usually 
best, in the interval between the short period when a 
government is the prisoner of its policy statements at 
the previous election and a coward in the face of its 
preparations for the next one. This consideration can 
cut in two opposite ways. When the processes of parlia- 
mentary life have all too obviously degenerated into 
pre-election politicking, or when there are particular 
decisions which are clearly being held up because of 
the possibility of a change of government or a fear of 
electoral unpopularity, it provides a very strong short- 
term case for hurrying the election forward as swiftly 
as possible. But when neither of these factors is present 
in unusual degree, a quite opposite point affecting the 
national interest arises. 

In theory, each parliament is meant to last for up to 
five years. In practice, because no prime minister wants 
to be caught without room for manceuvre, that expected 
term has already been devalued to four and a half years. 
Any government with a secure majority should hesitate 
before needlessly doing anything that might devalue 
the expected term even further. For then, instead of 
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assuming after each general election that the country 
can expect three-and-a-half years under conditions that 
are propitious for firm government before one last 
year of probable political showmanship, the customary 
and assumed interval for firm government may insensi- 
bly be cut to three years or two and a half or even less. 
And in these matters it is the precedent set which is 
important ; it is the attitudes of mind in which a gov- 
ernment can envisage its task at or shortly after the 
opening of each period of office that may be affected. 

The national question, which Mr Macmillan should 
weigh side by side with proper considerations of party 
advantage, is therefore this: is this Parliament already 
so sick that to end its life a little early would be a merci- 
ful release, or would such a step, like other forms of 
euthanasia, be a regrettable encouragement to future 
bad habits? At present, the right bias is surely 
towards the latter view. In the first three weeks of the 
1958-59 session, electioneering in Parliament has not 
degenerated to the point where it has affected policy 
decisions ; so far, it has concerned itself principally with 
stick-on labels instead. It is not easy to point to any 
important particular decisions which have been held up 


Mr Khrushchev 


This week’s pronouncements on Germany from 
Moscow have administered some shocks, but 
they also offer some pointers 


Mm’ KHRUSHCHEV has been giving the Germans 


cold comfort. In an interview with Mr 

Walter Lippmann, published on Monday, 
he expounded a policy of maintaining the status 
quo in the world; Germans will assume that to 
mean maintaining the division of their country. 
Asked whether Russia would consider a German 
reunification on terms agreed between the two 
German states, he shied away, taking refuge in 
that passage in.the Potsdam agreement—the only 
part he appears still to regard as valid—which states 
that Germany should never again be in a position 
to disturb the peace. On Tuesday he struck a further 
blow at German hopes, dropping the western powers a 
strong hint that they would soon have to deal with the 
east Germans on Berlin matters. Berlin’s strange four- 
power status is the only feature of the Potsdam concept 
of a single Germany that survives in fact. Mr Khrush- 
chev’s threat in effect to force the western powers to 
recognise the east German state seems calculated to 
make the division of Germany more complete and 
formal than ever. 

Mr Khrushchev’s attitude fits into a familiar pattern. 
Mr Lippmann once commented that he found in Europe 
something like a tacit conspiracy to keep Germany 
divided: the Russians are not the only people who fear 
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solely because an election is approaching ; just possibly, 
the announcement of technical convertibility of sterling 
may have been, but there are good reasons for arguing 
that it should be delayed on other grounds as well. 
Of course, this present state of affairs might change. 
It might conceivably be changed by a failure to secure 
a free trade area with Europe. It could conjecturally be 
changed by the emergence of another crisis in the 
Middle or Far East (or in Berlin). At one stage this 
autumn it looked as if it might be being changed by 
developments in the Quemoy dispute. If ever a situation 
arose in which Mr Macmillan felt that a major policy 
decision was being impeded, either by his party’s fears 
of courting electoral unpopularity or by an unwilling- 
ess to commit Britain to a course of action overseas 
which a Labour government might reverse, then he 
should certainly go to the country immediately. But at 
the moment the signpost of the national interest does 
not seem to point that way. On balance, it rather looks 
as if it should be a factor influencing him—though not 
necessarily driving him—towards the presumption that 
he should envisage holding his election near the end of 
this parliament’s full term, in the autumn of 1959. 


and the Germans 


that a united Germany might disturb the peace ; there 
are plenty of people in this country, too, who, if they 
do not all express their views with Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s 
openness, feel that the division of Germany has con- 
veniently shelved the German question. Both sides 
pay lip-service to German unity, while pitching their 
terms so high as to rule it out. The West, standing 
guard as it must in western Europe, says that a reunited 
Germany must be free to pick its allies as it wishes— 
in other words, to join Nato ; it demands free elections, 
believing that they would advance a western system 
of society and government to the Oder-Neisse line. 
The Russians declare that the east German state must 
be preserved, whatever the east German population 
may want; and they demand the abolition of Nato 
altogether. 

To those who think that the division of Germany 
will do more harm than good, it is a pity that Mr 
Khrushchev should have chosen this moment to talk 
as he has ; for some thoughtful west Germans have lately 
begun to stir and show encouraging impulses to advance 
into the open, out of the safe but blind entrenchment 
of western defensive policy. Quite a lot of west 
Germans have, of course, long favoured a more active 
policy. Dr W. W. Schiitz, the chairman of the 
Indivisible Germany movement, a body formed to keep 
the concept of a single Germany alive, has just brought 
out a book full of fresh ideas.* He expounds a policy 
which would be inspired not by a fatalistic acceptance 


*“Das Gesetz des Handelns.” Frankfurt: Verlag Heinrich 
Scheffler. 
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of the status quo, but by a determined wil to achieve 
reunification, and which would find expression in con- 
stant probing negotiation in Moscow, Warsaw, Prague, 
London, Washington, Berlin and Bonn ; it was, after 
all, only at the price of ten years of such endeavour 
that Austria at last got its reward. 

Recently the federal government itself has shown 
faint signs of movement. In obedience to a resolution 
which the Bundestag passed when it met in Berlin in 
October, it has drafted a note to Moscow suggesting the 
setting up of a commission of the four former occupying 
powers to discuss the German question. The note 
abandons a good many dogmas. Under the inspiration 
of Herr Lemmer, the federal minister for all-German 
questions, the dogma that there must be no contacts 
with the east German regime has begun to be eroded. 
The possibility of closer relations with Warsaw, Prague 
and other east European capitals is under review, though 
somewhat pessimistically. 


fe yeoinge all this Dr Adenauer, whose political posi- 
tion is built on the Catholic predominance in 
western Germany, still bases his policies on the concept 
of a Carolingian Europe centred on the Rhine and the 
unquestionable necessity not to weaken its defences. 
He, too, like Mr Khrushchev, wishes to maintain a 
status quo. He has little sense of, and perhaps little 
interest in, the larger Germany and Europe that 
stretch eastward. It is doubtful whether his latest 
moves represent any real shift of attitude—to judge, at 
any rate, by Bonn’s reaction to Mr Khrushchev’s talk 
of giving up the occupation of Berlin : who would have 
thought to hear a German government complain that 
such an act would be a dangerous breach of Russia’s 
obligations ? 

This Maginot-like caution, based on a de facto 
acceptance of the German schism, leaves out of account 
the dangers that may arise if it is prolonged ; starting 
from the indispensable need for western security, it is 
possible to argue in more than one way about what has 
te be done. Mr Khrushchev pointed sharply to these 
dangers when he talked to Mr Lippmann of the possi- 
bilities of a new German-Russian alliance, or alterna- 
tively of west Germany going to war with the Soviet 
block. These are extreme ways of describing the 
dangers, but it is certainly clear that there is no such 
thing as a stable “status quo” in a divided country. 
As the arms pile up on either side of the Elbe, the 
danger grows that they may go off. And the longer the 
division of Germany continues the deeper it becomes, 
and the more difficult an eventual reunion. 

By far the strongest argument for the futility of 
any efforts towards German unity is that the Russians 
themselves simply do not want it. Their military force 
in east Germany is a political grappling iron making 
fast their whole east European domain. Any decision 
to remove the Russian troops and allow the people of 
east Germany a say in their own future would tend to 
shift the balance of power in Europe against Russia. 
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It is precisely because it would be a gain to the West 
that the Russians must be expected to look at it askance. 

Yet Russia does have a certain interest in removing 
the instabilities of the German scene. Now and then 
there are signs that it is embarrassed by the necessity 
of maintaining its hold on east Germany through an 
extreme regime, whose dogmatism is a perpetual 
reminder to west Germans of the evils to which com- 
munism can fall prey. Russia, too, reasonably dislikes 
the prospect of the armament of west German forces 
with atomic arms. It has an interest in alleviating the 
state of armed tension in Europe. In his talk with 
Mr Lippmann Mr Khrushchev made it clear that Russia 
would not contemplate political deals that would alter 
the basic balance of power in the world. That can be 
taken for granted. Even so, settlements that reduced 
the tension without upsetting the balance might, he 
indicated, be another matter. 

German reunification, and indeed any European 
political and military settlement, will only be achieved 
by a process that does preserve this balance. Western 
policy would do well to think about such a solution, 
instead of using the German question simply as a stick 
to beat Russia with. 


oO doubt there are times when Russia shows no 
interest at all in moving out of the deadlock. Yet 
there have been other moments when the door has 
appeared to open for a moment, only to be pushed shut 
by the West.” The revised Rapacki plan offers at any 
rate the opportunity to talk about the opening stages of 
the military disengagement without which any move- 
ment on the German question is surely impossible. Its 
advantage is that it offers to limit the spread of atomic 
weapons without impairing the existing western defence 
system. Even the Russian insistence on the status 
of the east German regime could be handled 
more intelligently. By digging in on the exclu- 
sive claims of Bonn, and treating the east German 
regime to a boycott pure and simple, the West 
not only makes it easy for Herr Ulbricht to main- 
tain a position of intransigence ; it impales itself on 
Berlin like a capon on a spit, appetising and incapable 
of movement. Thus Mr Khrushchev can create alarm 
and confusion among the western governments when- 
ever he chooses—as he did on Tuesday by talking of 
Russia “giving up the remnants of the occupation 
regime” and handing over its remaining vestigial func- 
tions in east Germany to Herr Ulbricht. If and when 
he does do that, the western powers will have no 
alternative but to deal with the east German govern- 
ment as they would with any other de facto govern- 
ment. Why insist, then, on a policy that can only be 
kept up as long as the Soviet government chooses to 
condone it ? 
Mr Khrushchev’s latest fusillade of speeches may 
even do some good if it stimulates the western powers 
into contemplating a reappraisal of their German 
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policy. In doing so they need not, and should not, 
lower their guard. But the objections to an internal 
German negotiation, and even to a study of confedera- 
tion as a possible framework for German unity, are 
not as solid as they have been made to look. Mr 
Khrushchev has been rubbing Mr Gomulka’s nose in 
the fact that Bonn does not recognise the Oder-Neisse 
frontier, while east Berlin does ; how could it be made 
more plain that so long as the west Germans are silent 
on that subject, a serious discussion of German unity 
is ruled out ? A west German approach to diplomatic 





HILDREN, whatever their parents, now read comics 

C by the million. The habit has run like a rash 

since before the war, until today there are about 

fifty major weekly comics ; the circulation and proprie- 
tors of the most important are shown opposite. 

The first firm, D. C. Thomson, is the only one 
specialising primarily in the traditional type of comic 
with its rudimentary drawings and funny strips. Beano 
and Dandy are both of this ilk, inexpensively produced 
and widely read. This firm also turns out what are 
known in the trade as the Boys’ Big Four, Wizard, Hot- 
spur, Adventure and Rover, with stories but no strips. 
The Amalgamated Press produces a great variety of 
comics for children of all ages, from Tiny Tots for the 
four-year-olds to Sun, Comet, Valentine and others for 
teenagers. The apparent duplication of their effort 
(Girls’ Crystal and the Schoolfriend, for instance, are 
for all practical purposes identical) has a sound com- 
mercial basis. There is a tendency for circulations to 
get stuck at around 300,000 ; after that it is often easier 
tv float a new publication than to buy circulation for the 
old ones. The third major group is owned by the 
Hulton Press ; its four publications are in most ways the 
“aristocrats ” of the comic world, in terms of produc- 
tion standards and quality of content. 

The figures in the table show only the number of 
comics sold. In a survey undertaken in 1957, it was 
found that readership of many comics was 2} per copy. 
Applying this figure to the total comic circulation of 
11 million, it appears that nearly 26 million comics are 
read by British children every week. Since 
there are 8$ million children between five and 
fifteen, this works out as an average of three 


No Laughing 
Matter ? 


Although there are only 8} million 
British children between 5 and 15, total 
readership of children’s comics is 
now some 26 million a week 
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relations with the countries of eastern Europe, and with 
Poland in particular, would be a step towards crossing 
this barrier of fear and distrust ; but here, too, the fiction 
that only one German state exists stands in the way. 
Germany’s western ties are vital to the Federal 
Republic. They would be just as necessary to a reunited 
Germany. But Germany will never be reunited at all 
unless its eastern neighbours can be convinced that the 
new united state could be, not a military spearhead of 
the West, but a stabilising element in the balance of all 
Europe. 





comics per child per week, a figure that can rival 
the pass-on circulation of women’s magazines. Add 
to that the children’s monthlies (at 6d. to 2s.) and their 
annuals (costing around 8s. 6d.) and comic readership 
in all reaches formidable heights. 

This does not mean, however, that the comic pro- 
ducers are all making easy money; far from it. 
The last three years have seen a wilting of the boom. 
Advertising has been difficult to attract; and the increase 
in television viewing has led to falling sales all round. 
“Between the telly and the 11-plus,” one firm said, 
“children can’t find time to read—not even comics.” 
For this reason, firms that started new children’s publi- 
cations on the main wave of enthusiasm four or five 
years ago have nearly all regretted it. The funtor Mirror 
was wound up after eighteen months; the funior 
Express had a rough passage and now, as the Express 
Weekly, seems to be limping ; the Young Elizabethan, 
which has nothing comic about it, seems to be slimming. 
Even Sunny Stories, one of the many products fed by 
Mrs Enid Blyton’s 14,000 words of output per day, 
has its circulation problems, 

What goes into this heap of children’s literature ? 
A first clue comes from the trade, where comics are 
known as comics no longer. Most of them have 
now graduated to the status of “ children’s magazines.” 
The old type of comic strip paper is dying out—slowly 
because, as one producer said, “in this business, it is 
still true that the lower you aim, the larger your sales.” 
Increasingly, something much closer to a_ picture 
magazine—but it must be a picture one—is becoming 
popular with children. The papers for the very tiny, 
such as Jack and Fill, Robin and Playhour have all been 
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smartened up. But it is the range of Hulton comics that 
shows this change—for the better—most clearly. 

Eagle was started eight years ago, with the Rev 
Marcus Morris (who has left his living to devote himself 
full-time to the job) as editor-in-chief. The sights of 
the paper were set high; it was to be an antidote to the 
horror comics. The Dan Dare strip, one of the few 
space stories in British comics, is the pride of the paper, 
but it also has a sports page, factual supplements and 
drawings for those boys, a large majority, who are 
interested in science. There is usually a serial on some 
religious matter as well. Admittedly the Eagle heroes, 
including Dan Dare himself, appear sometimes to be 
upright to the point of near inanity ; but there has been 
a genuine editorial attempt to avoid this, and the panel 
of experts whom the paper employs to answer the 300- 
odd letters received from readers each week (children 
and parents in roughly equal numbers) is a prudent 
instrument. 
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I’ most other boys’ papers layout seems to be poorer 
and the stories distinctly more unreal—though 
the drawings themselves are often accurate enough (boys 
soon complain if they are not). War stories and the Wild 
West predominate at the moment ; science fiction (apart 
from Dan Dare) has proved to be adult rather than 
kid’s stuff ; but there are many historical adventures 
and a good deal of sport. Sport figures especially in the 
Rover, Wizard, Hotspur and Adventure, and, with some 
adventure stories, provides almost the entire subject 
matter for these papers. But school stories are nothing 
like so popular as they were in the twenties and early 
thirties, when the Gem and Magnet accounts of St. 
Jims and Greyfriars were so widely read ; they are now 
almost entirely confined to the girls’ papers, and the 
change has surely been distinctly for the good. The 
loaded snob appeal for the prewar comics (which 
George Orwell once explored) has all but gone; 
foreigners are now U. Moreover, by contrast with other 
modern comics in other countries, death and violence 
are carefully fictionalised. Since the parliamentary row 
three years ago, all British producers are especially 
sensitive to criticism of sadistic tendencies in their 
comics. 

Girl, Eagle’s companion, is in many ways a more 
remarkable paper than any other. Written for girls 
aged between ten and fifteen, slightly older than the 
largely flat chested readers of Schoolfriend and Girls’ 
Crystal, it covers most of the subjects near young girls’ 
hearts at the moment: ballet, riding, travel, being an 
air hostess and nursing—all subjects, that is, but sex. 
Throughout, as in the old canon established by the 
Gem, the Magnet and the classic stories for boys and 
girls, this subject is not mentioned—explicitly at least— 
although it is the staple of all the competing papers {n 
this field. These others, such as Valentine and Marilyn, 
are depressing creations in which a selection of teen- 
agers moves steadily and inevitably from clinch to 
clinch for about thirty pages. The fantasy life por- 
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trayed is simply a lead-in to the more elaborate and still 
more depressing dreamworld of the women’s magazines 
to which all the readers will graduate in due course. 


w= effect all these comics have on children’s 
reading is a source of unending argument. One 
view (born of much past experience) is that they pro- 
vide literature for children who would otherwise read 
nothing, while whetting the more ambitious child’s 
appetite for serious books later on. The other, and 
directly opposed, view is that they are just a substitute 
for books. In England, where at least 8 out of 10 
children read comics regularly in spite of the fact that 
children’s literature is a highly developed art, this 
second view might seem at first sight to be closer to the 
truth. Many educationalists assume that it must be, 


PRINCIPAL CHILDREN’S COMICS 
| | 





Estimated | | Estimated 
Publisher Circulation Publisher | Circulation 
and Paper and Paper I 
(Thousands) | (Thousands) 
| 
ich aemaneiae casein ! : ae ees 
D.C. Thomson & Co.: | Amalgamated Press: | 
MU séaduccauds 1,000* Schoolfriend..... 762 
CE ruscéeaddas 1,000* ree 346 
Weed .c cccccccs Beeeecedaaues | 297 
MRI Se od cccecs * Girls’ Crystal.... | 343 
SNS ceccincaeas 1,000 eer a ican 305 
Adventure ....... COMMER incccens 
Ce Petdeascsaes 250* 
Hulton Press: Pe GS cssaeee 
Dv Gdeaceaddens 750* Radio Fun. ..cece 900* 
GE 4 ineewudéses 650* Knockout ....... 
Swift ee erereesees 500 
ROBE sv cccescecac \ Total Circulationt | 11 million 


* Approximately. + Including others not listed (Tiny Tots, Playhour’ 
Jack and jill, Express Weekly, TV Comic, Zip, Mickey Mouse, Beezer, Topper, 
en Romeo, Bunty, etc.) whose circulation is estimated to 

e 3 million. 


but the statistics do not seem to support them. All 
through the great comics boom librarians have reported 
a steady increase in children’s demand for books ; the 
number of children’s titles published annually has gone 
up from 1,600 in 1937 to 2,000 today. Children read 
comics quickly and then go on to something else. On 
the Continent of Europe, where a distinctly smaller 
number of comics are read, fewer good children’s books 
are read, too. 

What about the effects of comic reading on 
children’s attitudes generally ? It can be granted at 
once that the influence of comics must help to standar- 
dise attitudes among children—towards school, towards 
leisure activities, towards aspirations and towards the 
opposite sex; when (as happens now) some 40 per 
cent of girls between eight and fifteen read School- 
friend, almost the same proportion read Girl and an 
even higher proportion of boys read Eagle, this seems 
inevitable. But their influence cannot be pervasive. 
Certainly they cannot be blamed for idealising the gang 
warfare that some teenagers indulge in ; in comics, the 
subject is hardly ever mentioned. The pernicious bully 
worship of some postwar American comics and the 
snobbery of prewar British ones have little counterpart 
today. Modern British comics may sap the mind, but 
it is difficult to make out a case that they corrupt it. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








FREE TRADE AREA 


No Time for Threats 


COUVE DE MURVILLE’S visit to London on November 

. Oth has evidently convinced the British Government 

that the French are serious in their objections to the free 
trade area as it stands. The gulf that still separates the 
British and French viewpoints is discussed in an article 
on page 615. Clearly some new thinking has to be done. 

One form which that thinking is taking seems misguided. 
It is the notion that when the common market comes into 
force at the end of the year, there should be some sort of 
retaliation against it. Thus the suggestion is heard of a 
“little ” free trade area embracing Britain and Scandinavia. 
If the Scandinavians want to develop the Nordic Union 
into a customs union which will act as a unit within the 
broader economic association, that can be a constructive 
and fruitful development. But it would be foolish for the 
United Kingdom, whose relationship with the new Euro- 
pean economic community will be of such far-reaching 
importance to the western world, to pretend that such 
schemes can provide it with an alternative. They are too 
small to have much effect even as bargaining counters. The 
Scandinavians are, incidentally, a great deal less enthusiastic 
about such ideas than some people in Britain ; they are 
more aware of the inexorable need to come to terms with 
the community of Six. 

Another rash threat is that the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation and the European Payments 
Union might be broken up. So they may ; but not unless 
somebody does the breaking. Who will suffer most if 
OEEC, the only live co-operative organisation embracing 
virtually all Europe outside the Soviet block, is broken up, 
leaving the community of Six to stand alone ? The worst 
reaction to a disappointment is to break things. 

If no basic agreement can be reached in the few weeks 
of this year that remain, the countries outside the new 
community should concentrate their efforts on getting pro- 
visional arrangements to remove the threat of serious dis- 
crimination in the first stage of the common market, which 
starts with the new-year. The need to find a modus vivendi 
with the new community is inescapable. But it may take 
time, perhaps a long time, to achieve. In the meantime it 
is in everyone’s interest to find ways of smoothing out the 
worst immediate difficulties, so that talks may be kept going 
in a friendly way, and not wrecked by retaliation. 


Convertibility in a Huff? 


S this talk of retaliation against the common market is 
A in the air, it is worth considering carefully what form 
it might take. One presumption is that the Swiss might 
withdraw from the European Payments Union if the free 
trade area negotiations break down. Britain might regard 
this as providing an additional reason for making sterling 
“technically convertible ” (i.e., for saying that transferable 
sterling, which can at present be turned into dollars at a 


small discount on the unofficial market at Zurich, can 
thenceforth be turned into dollars at the official rate in 
London) ; some people in Britain want to take this step 
anyway, both on arguments of prestige and in the belief 
that there would be a great advantage in “ bringing all 
dealings back to London.” Once this had happened, imports 
into Britain from Germany and other European countries 
would technically be as “hard” as imports from North 
America. 

Britain’s imports of many consumer goods (though not 
of machinery) from North America are at present subject 
to quota restrictions, while most imports from Europe are 
not. The Government has already undertaken to try to 
liberalise quota restrictions on North American goods next 
year. But it has not been suggested that all quotas against 
dollar goods would be fully swept away. It is easy to 
envisage that, if OEEC no longer existed and if sterling 
was technically convertible, Britain might say that the 
quotas that remained could no longer be applied discrimin- 
atorily against North America. The total permitted 
level of imports of certain categories of goods into Britain 
might be put at or above the amount that has come into 
Britain this year (under the system whereby imports from 
Europe have generally been free of quota restrictions, but 
imports from America have not been). It might then be 
said that any consequent fall in German and other European 
exports to this country would be the result of our liberal 
decision to allow more general American competition with 
them, not of any new restrictionism on our part. 

All this is pure speculation. But it is easy to see how 
such a road of temptation might be opened up. It would be 
a queer way to take the last step to technical convertibility. 
International confidence that a weighty question had been 
coolly resolved would hardly be increased if the impression 
spread that a main determinant of the final decision had 
been an anti-continental fit of huff. 


JORDAN 


King Hussein’s Adventure 


NSTEAD of celebrating his 23rd birthday quietly in 

Switzerland this weekend, King Hussein is back at work 
in Amman. The fumbling Syrians spoilt his holiday by 
attempting to intercept his plane over Syrian territory on 
Monday ; in doing so, they did him a better turn than 
they intended. The Jordanians also had a share in the 
fumbling. The arrangements for the flight were apparently 
vague ; the United Nations representative in Jordan was 
not, as has been said, involved in getting permission for 
the king’s passage through the inhospitable Syrian skies. 

One of the dangers of President Nasser’s propaganda is 
that Arabs are liable to take it more literally than it is 
meant. Perhaps, in the end, this will be his undoing. It 
did, after all, lead to the position on Monday, when some 
middle-grade Syrian official in Damascus had really no 
way of knowing that he would not be doing his bit for the 
Arab national cause by offering King Hussein, dead or 
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alive, to his President. Cairo had often enough demanded 
the removal of King Hussein and promised him the fate of 
the Iraqi Hashemites. When the Syrians saw a chance to 
do something about it they tried to make the king land 
at Damascus and, when that failed, chased him back over 
the Jordanian border. 

King Hussein’s position now looks stronger than at any 
time since he asserted himself against subversion and com- 
munism in the spring of 1957. If he does not antagonise 
Nasser by trying to wring more sympath; out of the incident 
than it merits, it may give Jordan a much-needed oppor- 
tunity to put its affairs in better order. The United Nations 
has been told. The matter should rest there. 

President Nasser has not taken the tactful course of 
blaming the embarrassment on some over-zealous Syrian 
officer and apologising for it. His reluctance to do so 
reflects, perhaps, the weakness of his authority in Syria. 
Nasser may be an imperialist at heart, but the Egyptians 
who serve him are not colonisers or administrators who 
would know how to force his will on the wily Syrians. 
He has chosen the easy way out. The guns of Cairo radio 
are once again trained on the little king in Amman, and 
the fragile structure of Arab solidarity is having another 
good shaking. 


IRAQ 


The Gathering Crisis 


HE Iraqi revolution last July was, unlike its Egyptian 

forerunner in 1952, largely accidental. It happened 
when it did because the conspirators found themselves in 
the right place at the right time, in charge of troops whose 
mood was angry because they were unexpectedly being 
posted away from Baghdad. By the time the Egyptians 
were ready to remove King Farouk the pyramid of leader- 
ship among the free officers’ group had become established, 
and some of its leaders rule in Cairo today, more than six 
years later. In Baghdad, however, the painful sorting out 
goes on while those in charge are faced with all the responsi- 
bilities of government. After the arrest of Colonel Aref 
last week, their circle is narrower. 

The Iragis are desperately in need of advice and help, 
but they spurn their old friends; and their new ones seem 
to be of little use to them. Iraqi governments used to look 
to the British embassy for instruction or encouragement; 
the American embassy used to be able to offer aid or arms. 
But the British link has been broken, and the American 
ambassador sits quietly behind the Iraqi tanks at his gate. 
The Iragis get small comfort from the United Arab 
Republic. President Nasser has come to regard as false 
those self-appointed prophets of Nasserism, such as Colonel 
Aref, who this summer sought to gain power by trading on 
Nasser’s popularity in the Arab world. Western critics of 
Nasser may rejoice that Aref and the Baath Party did not 
succeed in tying Iraq to the United Arab Republic; but 
they cannot claim this as a victory for the West. It leaves 
the Iraqi leaders all the more vulnerable to the siren call 
of the Soviet Union. 

As the Iraqi ship of state ploughs into ever more turbu- 
lent waters three of its former leaders, whose experience 
would be of enormous value to it, have been sentenced to 
death. They cannot appeal; but the prime minister can 
commute their sentences. Do the sentences mean that 
Brigadier Qasim’s idea of settling a crisis consists of casting 
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a handful of former ministers and officials to the restive 
mobs that otherwise cannot be controlled? What happens 
when there are no more trained officials to waste? Perhaps 
the mobs will then assume the rule. 

The Iraqis are now very much on their own. It is what 
they say they wanted; but, from time to time, they must 


look longingly back to the days when Nuri made all their 
decisions for them. 


PARLIAMENT 


Honours Even 


Tt. two tricky statements which the Prime Minister had 
to present in succession on Wednesday afternoon—on 
Cyprus and on the bizarre episode of the sticky labels— 
again enabled him to display his mastery of a crowded and 
restless House of Commons. On the first topic the Opposi- 
tion was plainly inhibited by the belief that it has been 
damaged by the charge that it has given the Greek Cypriots 
reason to think they will get all they want if they hold 
out until there is a change of government. On the 
second, the Opposition had scored a legitimate party 
point and were entitled to make a certain amount of noise 
about it.. 

All the same Mr Macmillan contrived to take a good deal 
of wind out of Mr Gordon Walker’s sails by his straight- 
forward admission of indiscretion by a junior press officer 
in the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. Accord- 
ing to the head of the civil service’s report this officer had 
given a list of addresses, some of them in the form of stick- 
on labels, to a retired senior official of his own department, 
who, in the Prime Minister’s sharply phrased view, ought 
to have known better than to let them be used (with 
“OHMS ” chopped off the top of the labels) to help in the 
circulation of the Rented Homes Campaign’s pamphlet 
attacking the Labour Party’s housing policy. 

The Prime Minister’s statement was so cunningly 
balanced that by the time he sat down, after undertaking to 
produce a general circular on the assistance which depart- 
ments might properly give to outside organisations and to 
look into the regulation governing the conduct of ex-civil 
servants, the Opposition front bench was hard put to it to 
think of any intelligent-sounding questions to put. Failing 
enough of these Mr Mitchison began to make exceedingly 
heavy weather with a suggestion that there should be prose- 
cutions under the Official Secrets Act, from which point 
onwards Mr Macmillan had nothing to fear. 

On the whole affair three comments, one strictly political 
and the other two of some public concern, seem in place. 
First, the several opportunities it has given the Opposition 
to cheer lustily in unison, combined with Mr Crossman’s 
successful debating speech on pensions on Tuesday night, 
has provided excellent therapy for the Labour Party’s tired 
blood. 

Secondly, the Opposition is quite right to keep alert 
to the danger of the Government getting careless about 
letting civil servants be made use of for party purposes. 

But—a final word of caution—one does hope that in 
its zeal to accomplish this the Opposition does not push 
the Government into cramping the style of press officers 
and other civil servants in their contacts with the public. 
The general rule, exceptions from which should have to 
be defended, is that information should be given to those 
who seek it. 
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BY-ELECTIONS 


First Test to Labour 


HE Conservatives have not done well in the past week’s 

three by-elections. Compared with 1955, Morecambe 
showed a swing of just under 6 per cent to Labour and 
Chichester showed no swing to either side. So far as one 
can judge, Pontypool fell in between these figures, and 
probably showed a disguised swing of two or three per 
cent in favour of Labour. 

No doubt the swing at Morecambe was partly explained 
by the withdrawal from the Tories of the personal vote 
which had previously attached itself to the blind ex-service- 
men’s leader who was the former Tory MP. The compli- 
cation at Pontypool was that a Welsh Nationalist inter- 
vened, in an area where hardly anybody speaks Welsh (and 
where the inhabitants might normally be expected to be 
almost as inclined as Englishmen to regard Welsh 
Nationalists as cranks). The Nationalist got Io per cent 
of the vote, which looks like another of those now familiar 
buffets to both the major parties from the new army of 
iconoclastic imps in the electorate. What is even more 
interesting, only 43 per cent of his share of the poll was 
weaned away from Labour, against 53 per cent from the 
Tory. Normally one might have expected the nationalist 
te recruit rather more of his support from traditionally 
Labour voters than from traditionally Tory ones, if only 
because, in Pontypool, the former outnumber the latter by 
over three to one. 

The implication of these three by-elections, taken 
together, is that the Conservative recovery since last spring 
has brought them back from a position where Labour 
should certainly have been expected to win any immediate 
general election, to a position where (if one believes these 
figures) Labour should be expected just to win one. Of 
course Labour would be foolish to set great weight on 
these isolated returns, from a seaside area and from a con- 
tituency dependent on the depressed industries of coal and 
steel ; the psephologist’s yardstick that a general swing of 
over 2 per cent at a general election would give Labour a 
majority is subject to all sorts of reservations, about the 
personal pull of sitting Tory MPs in marginal seats and so 
forth. But less jauntily sits the crown at the Conservative 
central office as a result of this winter’s first test. 


PENSIONS 


Wreckers of Social Security 


UESDAY’S debate in the Commons did not produce a 
T single helpful contribution to new thinking about the 
Government’s pension plan. But it did provide an infinitely 
depressing picture of the political atmosphere in which that 
plan looks like being operated. The first part of the Opposi- 
tion amendment, in what was supposed to be a debate about 
long-term machinery, simply reacted reflex-like with the 
election cry that Labour favoured “ raising existing retire- 
ment pensions immediately,” even although there has been 
no increase in the cost of living, since those pensions were 
last raised by 25 per cent in January. The second part of 
the Opposition amendment called for “a fully comprehen- 
sive system of national superannuation which will abolish 
poverty in old age” ; as Labour knows perfectly well that 
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poverty in old age can be abolished only if the national 
scheme can be enlarged by making it gradually less compre- 
hensive and more discriminate, this part of the amendment 
was a direct self-contradiction in terms. 

By far the most important feature of the emerging 
pensions scene is that a large proportion of the next genera- 
tion of pensioners is going to draw additional benefits 
in retirement from private superannuation schemes. 
The sensible task of planners now is to try to encourage 
these private schemes to be extended and increased at 
private cost, while concentrating additional emoluments in 
the state scheme on those who will still not be lucky enough 
to enjoy adequate private pensions (and helping the really 
needy among present old people by gradually larger national 
assistance payments subject to needs tests). The Govern- 
ment’s new scheme could be used to further this line of 
advance, particularly if ministers are not afraid to concen- 
trate future increases in contributions and rates more and 
more on the graduated element instead of on the flat rate, 
while positively encouraging employers who run adequate 
private superannuation schemes to contract out of the 
graduated state system. Another hopeful line of advance 
might be via the sort of pensions plan that the Liberals 
are thinking of sponsoring, which would deliberately set 
up a new national superannuation scheme that would apply 
only to those who do not belong to an adequate private 
scheme. 

But the Liberals are forfeiting the good opinions they 
might otherwise deserve by leaping on to Labour’s electoral 
bandwagon by pretending to favour higher pensions for 
everybody indiscriminatorily now. Here’s a fund, says the 
politicians, let’s use it to buy as many votes as possible. 
So long as that attitude persists, instead of a determination 
to use state money to help as few needy people as possible 
by as much as possible, any new scheme of any sort will 
soon be broken as wide open as is the present national 
insurance scheme. It is politicians on their hustings who 
are now the real potential wreckers of that fearsomely 
delicate mechanism, the social security state. 


DISARMAMENT 


Out of Control 


FTER two weeks, the Geneva meeting on nuclear tests 
A is still without an agreed agenda ; and the separate 
conference on precautions against surprise attack, which 
got under way in the same city this week, has marked time 
while a series of identically propagandist harangues were 
delivered by the Russian, Albanian, Czech, Polish and 
Rumanian spokesmen. The western governments’ reluct- 
ance to have these encounters held at foreign ministers’ 
level has thus been fully justified ; democracies cannot 
spare their ministers for these tedious exercises in attrition 
as easily as communist states can. But there is little other 
comfort to be drawn from the Geneva proceedings. The 
western representatives have pleaded with patience and 
notable restraint, for getting down to brass tacks ; they have 
made some tactful verbal concessions, thanks to which the 
talks on tests have now at least got an agreed official title ; 
but there is no sign yet of any real closing of the gaps. 

In both the conferences, the essential difficulty remains 
the Russians’ suspicion of international inspection and 
control. The blunt words Mr Khrushchev used in the 
interview which Mr Walter Lippmann has published this 
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week make the point perfectly clear. When the Soviet 
leader invited a suggestion for improving relations, Mr 
Lippmann suggested that agreement at the talks on surprise 
attack was the most practicable way of reducing tension. 
Mr Khrushchev swept this aside, insisting that Russia 
would reject any plan for inspection and control until mutual 
confidence had first been established, by such means as 
treaties of friendship. International inspection, he said, 
was a particularly “ ridiculous ” idea in regard to rockets. 
Yet Mr Zorin, in the United Nations Assembly on Wednes- 
day, was accusing America of dark designs on the moon, 
and demanding a ban on the firing of rockets into space 
except under international agreement. Soviet statements 
can hardly be as self-contradictory as they seem at first 
sight. Until Mr Khrushchey makes more sense, one can 
only fall back on the familiar deduction: that the Russian 
rulers know perfectly well that unpoliced agreements always 
give totalitarian states the advantage over free societies, 
whose governments cannot expect their peoples to connive 
silently at any flagrant violation of public pledges. 


NATO 


Don’t Shoot Dr Rust 


R RUST, the state secretary in the west German ministry 
D of defence, arrives appropriately to explain—certainly 
behind the scenes, perhaps in front of them as well—why 
his government is spending so little on the purchase of arms 
in Britain, and in particular whether it ever intends to spend 
the full £50 million which were deposited here for the 
purpose when support costs were cut down a year ago. 
The announcement of a heavy cut in an order for tracked 
carriers has started a hue and cry in this country about the 
German bias against buying arms in Britain. It is pointed 
out that the Germans refused British tanks, took only a few 
British planes, and then turned to France for strike air- 
craft ; that they have generally ignored the British work on 
development of weapons, and now have cut their biggest 
order from 2,800 vehicles to 1,000. Yet they have spent 
large sums elsewhere. It is being suggested that there is a 
political bias against Britain; that the Americans are 
methodically undercutting every offer made by British arms 
firms or by the Ministry of Defence ; that Germany prefers 
to place orders with industries located in the common market 
area which in time Germany expects to dominate, and so 
on. Several inconsistent arguments are involved—but they 
all add up to no orders for British manufacturers, 

This is all very well. But the point should be made that 
the British record of providing the armed services—and 
especially the army—with postwar equipment is not so 
wonderful that the shop-window is loaded with irresistible 
goods at bargain prices. In particular, there are grave doubts 
whether any type of tracked vehicle is suitable for the many 
purposes the Germans want it to serve ; the British Army 
considers wheeled carriers far more reliable. Germany, 
after all, is buying frigates here, and may yet buy—unless 
the Americans chip in again—guided missiles. The German 
army is inclined to chop and change exactly like the British, 
and this is certainly one reason for uncertainties about 
orders. 

There is a serious moral which must not be lost in petty 
arguments about where Germany should shop for weapons. 
The situation only arises because of the resounding, perhaps 
catastrophic, failure of Nato to standardise on any but the 
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most derisory range of weapons and supplies for its forces— 
a failure for which every government must be blamed, 
including the American. It is a failure that costs Nato dear, 
for it means that the Supreme Commander’s forces are prob- 
ably half as effective as they might be if there were stan- 
dardisation and interdependence in production. Standardised 
weapons which were much less than perfect in the eyes 
of service designers would probably make the Nato forces 
twice as effective as they are now, with each country pursu- 
ing its own national—and of course perfectionist—weapons 
policy. National and vested interests have stood in the 
way, and so has the sheer inability of the brass hats to 
decide or agree, year after year, what types of war to prepare 
for. It is a sad spectacle. But the Germans have come too 
late into the game to carry the blame for it. 


CANADA 


“ Dief’s” Better Half 


R DIEFENBAKER’S travels in the Old World had an 
unpromising start. In London he made a really 
rather dreadful speech at the Albert Hall, apparently under 
the influence of the heady brew with which the Beaver- 
brook newspapers had regaled their readers before and 
during his visit. His audience loved it, but the Canadian 
premier scarcely improved his reputation in the world out- 
side the hall. Since he crossed the Channel, however, his 
utterances have been very different ; and he seems certain 
to increase his international stature if his tour proceeds on 
the lines he has marked out on the Continent. 

Canada is well placed to play the candid friend both to 
European and to Asian and African nations. Mr Diefen- 
baker has inherited this role from Mr St Laurent and 
Mr Pearson, who created the part. In France he expressed 
a friendly but firm opposition to the idea of letting America, 
Britain and France shape policy for the whole western 
alliance. In Germany, while emphasising the danger of 
any Nato member taking unilateral action that might disrupt 
the alliance, he discouraged any “ peremptory ” verdict on 
the new Rapacki plan. In Italy he has pursued similar lines 
of thought, and has also restated Canada’s continuing 
interest in the creation of a permanent United Nations 
standby force. Mr Pearson’s initiative was directly respon- 
sible for the successful formation of the existing UN force 
in Gaza and Sinai, and Canada has maintained its out- 
standing share in the operation of this force throughout its 
two years of duty. Last week the UN assembly quietly 
shelved the project for a permanent standby force, largely 
because of the antipathy of a group of Asian countries 
headed by India. Mr Diefenbaker seems characteristically 
undeterred by this setback. It will be interesting to see 
whether he presses his arguments for the permanent force 
upon his Asian hosts later on in his world tour. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir Roy’s Big Victory 


ur correspondent in Salisbury, Rhodesia, cables: Sir 
Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party is wildly happy 
at the results of Wednesday’s federal election. With only 
one result still to come in for 44 ordinary seats the 
state of the parties is: UFP, 36; Dominion party, 6; 
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Independent Dominion party, 1. Of the other seats the 
UFP have won four of eight African “ special seats” and 
two of four “ specially elected African seats.” The results 
still to come cannot possibly affect the decision. 

Thus the Dominion party has failed badly. On the 
strength of its successes in Southern Rhodesia last summer 
after the Todd crisis, forecasters had expected that it would 
win 15 to 20 seats. It is hard to know what factors the 
Dominion leaders will blame for this setback. It seems 
that many voters in Southern Rhodesia voted Dominion to 
show their disapproval of Mr Todd, but have now returned 
to Sir Roy “ because we need an experienced government 
to negotiate internationally,” a point on which UFP propa- 
ganda has dwelt. But Sir Edgar Whitehead has led his 
Southern Rhodesian government through such a cautious 
legislative session, and Sir Roy ran such a conservative elec- 
tion campaign, that Mr Field and the Dominion party 
leaders found it hard to point to any vote-catching difference 
between the parties. Mr Field made a fool of himself from 
sheer inexperience on constitutional issues, and will prob- 
ably blame the press for misrepresenting him ; but clearly 
he must also have a hard look at the gimcrack organisation 
of his party in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Nevertheless it was an election among white men ; under 
pressure of the nationalist boycott, only a few of the 40,000 
Africans whom Sir Roy said would be enfranchised either 
registered or went to the polls. But it is significant of what 
might have happened that with the aid even of a few 
African votes Mr Gaston Thornicroft, the leader of the 
Salisbury coloured population, beat the Dominion party 
candidate, and came within 300 votes of being the first non- 
white to capture an ordinary seat. Mrs Rosin, with Todd 
sympathies, easily won for the UFP what was thought likely 
to be a Dominion seat—again with African support. Other- 
wise, liberalism has done badly, with the dismissal of all 
the Constitution (“Capricorn Africa”) party candidates, 
who secured only 6§0 votes in all. 

The question now is whether Sir Roy will feel able to 
pursue a more liberal line. His first reaction, not surpris- 
ingly, is to think that he has a mandate to demand independ- 
ence. He is now off to London to demand modifications to 
the Northern Rhodesian constitution—in a way favourable 
to the white settlers. But if he wishes to make a favourable 
impression in London he should take liberal advice to 
appoint Jasper Savanhu as an assistant minister as was noted 
by your correspondent last week ; in fact he then felt obliged 
to declare that his selection of his cabinet would not be 
“made by the London Economist.” But perhaps he will 
prove by this or some other move in London that his inten- 
tions are really liberal. 


GHANA 


Dr Nkrumah’s Steamroller 


HE announcement that forty-three Ghanians have been 
7. arrested for plotting to murder the prime minister 
hardly strengthens confidence that democratic institutions 
in Ghana provide a full outlet for minority opinions and the 
redress of minority grievances. It comes on the eve of the 
passage of a bill through the Ghana parliament to sweep 
away the procedure laid down by Mr Lennox-Boyd, at the 
time of the passing of the Independence of Ghana Act, for 
making subsequent changes in Ghana’s constitution. Under 
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Mr Lennox-Boyd’s system such changes had to be 
approved by a two-thirds majority in parliament and a 
majority of the regional assemblies. The regional assem- 
blies, now in operation, will have to assent to this excision 
of their most important function ; as Dr Nkrumah’s Con- 
vention People’s party won a majority in all of them in the 
recent regional elections (which were boycotted by the oppo- 
sition), they will no doubt meekly agree. Once the bill is 
through, Ghana’s parliament will be freed of the shackles 
of entrenched clauses, and can change the constitution— 
for example, to a republic—by a short bill. There is no 
second chamber in the state. 

This is perfectly legal ; in Dr Nkrumah’s eyes it vests 
final sovereignty in the hands of the popularly elected 
majority, as he always intended, and takes veto powers away 
from regional minorities, a federal-type device he detests. 
But who will get this power in reality and how will it be 
used? Dr Nkrumah’s government is all-powerful in 
Ghana—far more so than Mr Macmillan’s in Britain, where 
the opposition is strong and constitutional convention is 
ingrained. The power to declare Ghana a republic may be 
innocuous. Not so the power, which this bill will give Dr 
Nkrumah’s government, to put though legislation to inter- 
fere with the judiciary, the civil service or the auditor- 
general (an important office whence effective criticisms of 
and checks on the government can emanate). So much 
patronage is already in the hands of Dr Nkrumah’s party 
that the chances of parliament jibbing are not great. Would- 
be rebels in the government party need only look to Eastern 
Nigeria to see the risks they run: there, certain friends of 
Dr Mbadiwe, who revolted against his regional leader, Dr 
Azikiwe, have lost the valuable marketing board agencies 
which they held. No wonder Dr Busia is alarmed at the way 
things seem to be going. 

If minorities in Ghana already feel so frustrated that they 
are illegitimately turning to violence, some of the responsi- 
bility must be shared both by Dr Nkrumah and Dr Busia— 
the first for acting as if it was a crime rather than a duty for 
the opposition to oppose, the latter for allowing the opposi- 
tion to do its duty so halfheartedly. Dr Nkrumah seems to 
want the sort of parliament that Charles I wanted—but 
where are its Pyms and Hampdens ? 


MINERS’ WAGES 


A Wagging Tail 


HE miners’ refusal to accept the Coal Board’s recent 
wage offer must have aroused some uneasy historical 
reflections at the Ministry of Labour. In the 1920s 
miners’ wage claims were an explosive national issue, 
which often led to the threat—and the actuality—of 
strikes. Since the war, the miners have withdrawn 
from the front line. The railway workers or engineers 
or busmen or some other union have fought the first 
wages battle each year; the miners have agreed to 
abide by the rulings of a special machinery of compulsory 
arbitration for their industry, which has in effect, each 
summer after the main battles in other industries are over, 
given them what workers in other industries have got. 
This summer there was a hiatus because of the delay in 
settlement of wage claims in general. By the time the 
miners’ claim reached arbitration the general wages pattern 
for the year had not been set. They were awarded nothing 
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Five-star Seaside Hotel, 


-..sunny South Atlantic, all comforts, superb food, 
English spoken, no currency difficulties, terms 
moderate: most highly recommended. That’s what 
Mr. Orcham thinks. And, in a way, he is in the same 


for him, and gives his mind up to cooking —in the sun. 
He’s almost a regular to South Africa now, sometimes 
First, sometimes Tourist, always by sea, and always 


Union-Castle. He gets his cooking sunshine both ways, 
line of business as Union-Castle. He isa hotel keeper, his usual roomat the Mount Nelson Hotel in Cape Town, 


avery good keeper of a very good hotelin the Cotswolds. and his ideas refreshed about good service and good 
He looks forward to his winter off-season, because catering all along the line. Union-Castle take his 
that’s when he travels, lets other people dothe worrying custom as a compliment. Which it is. 


the going’s good by 


CASTLE 


From Southampton every Thursday at 4 p.m. for Cape Town. From London about twice a month for the Round Africa voyage. 
ASE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR UNION-CASTLE, DEPT. 26, 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. HYDE PARK 8400 
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CHESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL SELECT IBM 650 COMPUTER 


For the past two years the hum and whirr of 

IBM Data Processing machines have become a 
familiar background to the activities of the 
Treasurer’s Department of Cheshire County 
Council. How do the machines contribute 

to the Department’s work? 

@ Each month 25,000 payments for wages, 
salaries, and pensions are electronically calculated 
and then listed. PAYE calculations are in fact 
handled at the rate of over 5,500 employees an hour. 
e On his desk each fortnight the County 
Surveyor has an exact statement of the cost of 

all maintenance and special repair work on the 
Council’s roads and bridges—one of the most 
comprehensive systems ofits kind in the country. 
@ Down-to-the-last-penny control of the whole 
of the Council’s income and expenditure is provided. 
e Payments to creditors are automatically 
processed by IBM Accounting Machines: even 

the cheques are machine-written. 


data processing 





IBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, 101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W,1. TELEPHONE: WELbeck 6600 
ELEGCTRIG TYPEWRITERS * DATA PROCESSING * INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS 
‘ ; : cac 39 


All this has been done using ‘conventional’ 
punched card machines, including a 604 Electronic 
Calculator. Now Cheshire County Council have 
taken the logical step forward to a full scale 
computer—the IBM 650, a machine capable 

of 138,000 logical decisions a minute. 


Assured by the world-wide experience of over 

1,200 users of the 650 computer in business, industry 
and government, the Council is confident that 
increased efficiency and further economies 

are likely to result from the use of this 

very much more powerful system. 

Mechanisation has reduced the number of staff 
employed, but there has been no redundancy: this 
possibility was anticipated by appointing 
temporary staff to fill vacancies arising on the 
permanent establishment during the period of 
transition. Mechanisation has given the remaining 
members of the staff the opportunity of 
undertaking more responsible work, now that 
routine clerical functions are more efficiently 

and more economically handled by machine. 


See IBM in action at the 
Electronic Computer Exhibition, 
Nov. 28—Dec. 4, Olympia 
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on this first claim, and therefore promptly put in another 
one. At thesannual conference at Porthcawl the mine- 
workers’ executive was given authority to withdraw from 
the arbitration machinery. But before it did so, the Coal 
Board, taking note of the way in which wage increases in 
other industries had now been granted, offered a 4 per 
cent increase in return for certain conditions. The most 
contentious of these was that voluntary Saturday working 
(at the usual high overtime rates) should be allowed in pits 
producing a high proportion of large coal, even though 
the Board refused to call for it at mines producing mostly 
small coal. Both the union executive and a special dele- 
gate conference finally recommended acceptance of these 
terms ; but then, in an unprecedented volte-face, the men in 
the coalfields voted to reject them. 

The union leaders, who do not want trouble, are now 
likely to ask that the dispute over Saturday working should 
go to arbitration. They have high hopes that the Coal Board 
will quietly give way and agree that nobody should do 
Saturday working at all. The arguments being put forward 
in many quarters in favour of the Board making this con- 
cession are at first sight seductive. It is argued that it would 
be a great disaster if the miners started to make threats of 
a national strike again, instead of continuing to rely on 
arbitration. Moreover, although it is the surplus of small 
coal which is just now filling the disused quarries, large coal 
is also in good supply ; why, then, have large coal—and the 
inevitable high proportion of small coal that is mined with 
it—produced at overtime rates ? But though this is a fair 
argument in the short run, on the longer view it just will 
not do. For when the economy picks up, more large coal 
is almost certain to be needed. It is economic nonsense to 
argue that one group of miners cannot be asked voluntarily 
to produce more if the market demands it, just because 
other miners producing coal that the market does not want 
are not to be given the chance to make the same money. 
This is to deny the very purpose for which industry exists. 
A concession to this restrictionism might seem cheap now, 
but it could be very expensive later. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


About Turn 


R GOMULKA and his high-powered delegation were in 
M Russia from October 25th until Tuesday. Similar 
themes ran through the Polish and the Russian public 
speeches: the solidarity of the socialist camp, the economic 
achievements of the countries of the Soviet block, the 
wickedness of the capitalists. Many words were uttered 
but nothing of great significance was said (in public, that is) 
until the last two days of Mr Gomulka’s tour. On Monday, 
Mr Khrushchev spoke at the Soviet-Polish friendship meet- 
ing in Moscow. 

Some of the implications of what he said about the future 
of Berlin, “ the capital of the German Democratic Republic,” 
are discussed in a leading article on page 576. This is a 
vital topic to the Poles. Mr Khrushchev also gave an 


honourable mention to Mr Rapacki and his plan ; at the 
same time he told his Polish friends that “ any attempt by 
the German revanchists against the German Democratic 
Republic should be regarded as an attempt against the Oder- 
Neisse border.” The joint Soviet-Polish declaration, pub- 
lished on Tuesday, again returned to the German question, 
supporting Herr Ulbricht’s proposals for the preparation of 
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a German peace treaty—proposals that would place the 
main responsibility for solving the German question on the 
shoulders of the governments in Bonn and Berlin. Apart 
from this, the declaration spoke of strengthening the Warsaw 
pact, fighting revisionism, and exchanging experiences 
between the two communist parties ; it promised continued 
Soviet economic help to Poland, and it gave support to the 
“lawful and sovereign right of the great Chinese people 
to liberate and unite all their lands, including Taiwan and 
the offshore islands.” 

The Polish visit to Moscow has turned Mr Khrushchev’s 
attention to Europe again ; his initiative here means trouble 
ahead. Clearly he is thinking of ways of forcing the 
western powers to pay attention to the east German regime. 
At the same time, he has reminded the Poles that 
their western frontier is still threatened from Germany. 
Mr Gomulka, on the other hand, behaved as if there had 
never been differences between him and Mr Khrushchev ; 
he gave his hosts no offence and plenty of signs that he 
was perfectly aware of the dangers of revisionism at home 
and west German “ imperialism ” abroad. 


HUNGARY 


Victory Assured 


HE lists of candidates for the Hungarian elections have 

been prepared ; the date has been fixed for Sunday ; 

no surprises are expected. These elections and their results 

can safely be written about before they happen. It is two 
years since Mr Kadar said: 

We surrender the party monopoly ; we want a multi-party 

system and clean, honest elections. 

By now most of the potential leaders of opposition in 
Hungary have been executed, or imprisoned, or driven into 
exile. At the end of September the prime minister could 
inform the National Assembly that the judicial machine had 
succeeded in crushing the revolution. To make absolutely 
sure, the authorities have celebrated the second anniversary 
of the revolution by arresting hundreds of “ unreliable 
elements” still at large. A generous Soviet loan was 
announced a few days ago. 

There will be 338 members in the new National 
Assembly ; only 153 will be old deputies. Most of the 
men on the lists are new and obscure ; 110 are known as 
party members. Among these, there is a majority of 
Rakosi’s adherents—who, however, may be presumed to 
have thrown their lot in with Mr Kadar for personal and 
party reasons. Most of the Stalinists have been either 
demoted to the bottom of the lists or excluded altogether: 
Joszef Revai, the former minister of culture under Rakosi, 
figures in the seventh place on the Budapest list ; Messrs 
Berei and Kassai, who have done much since 1956 for the 
restoration of orthodoxy, are not on any list at all. 

Most of the chosen men can look forward to at least four 
years of peace and quiet in the National Assembly. The 
single list has to get at least half of the total of votes, and 
half of the available electors have to take part. This means 
that 25 per cent of the electorate is sufficient to provide 
the Hungarian nation with its new representatives. Only 
one doubt still remains: the deputy minister of the interior 
recently admitted that about 700,000 enemies of the people 
(ie., more than 10 per cent of the electorate) still exist in 
Hungary. The question is, whether this figure will be 
admitted in the return of spoilt ballot-papers. 
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SMALL FARMERS 


The Next Steps 


HE Small Farmers Bill got a mixed reception in the 
Commons’ debate on its second reading. Many MPs 
were understandably anxious about the consequences of 
excluding from Government aid all those small farmers 
whose holdings cannot be made reasonably economic. 
Accurate statistics are lacking, but it would seem that at 
least 50,000 full-time farmers (and thrice as many part- 
time ones) will fail to pass the minimum standards stipu- 
lated in the bill. What is to happen to all these uneconomic 
holdings ? To abandon them to gradual extinction is 
unrealistic. Small farmers have always shown a remarkable 
tenacity. The revolution in farming techniques has so far 
made little difference to their numbers. The only satis- 
factory agricultural solution is to prepare a scheme for 
the progressive amalgamation of uneconomic holdings, to 
take effect as present owners (many of whom are oldish men) 
go into retirement. Unless the Government does this 
quickly it may find its present laudable intentions defeated 
by aggrieved pressure from uneconomic farmers demand- 
ing a share in the present scheme—or, worse still, demand- 
ing and getting continued special favours for small farmers’ 
staple products such as milk at the annual price reviews. 

A second problem is that the bill will assign a heavy 
load of work, and also a large degree of paternalistic discre- 
tion, to the Government’s agricultural advisory service. 
Several MPs suggested that the county agricultural com- 
mittees, whose influence has been rapidly declining, should 
be used to help. The advice of local farmers would doubtless 
soften bureaucratic administration, but its probable con- 
sequence of admitting into the scheme a large number of 
borderline or hard luck cases is the very thing that the 
Government rightly wishes to avoid. The first requirement 
is to improve the numbers, quality and status of the agri- 
cultural service itself, which is understaffed and underpaid 
and has not fared very well under ministerial control. 

Two courses need to be pursued simultaneously with the 
policy outlined in the new bill. One is to cut down pro- 
gressively the cost of the price guarantees ; the other—and 
complementary—need is to redirect the considerable 
sums paid in direct grants to schemes which clearly and 
directly raise the competitive power of British agriculture, 
and of its “ problem ” farmers in particular. Several schemes 
—improvement grants and hill farming grants, for example, 
as well as small farmers’ aid—appear to satisfy this criterion; 
but there should not be too many schemes of public expen- 
diture and their total effect should be kept under continuous 
and careful review. It would be tragic, for example, if the 
actual administration of the present bill had the effect—as 
it conceivably might have—of discouraging specialisation 
among small farmers. Such things will need watching. 


CROWN PRIVILEGE 


Overmighty Prerogative 


HE issues raised in the Court of Appeal’s decision last 
week in Auten v Rayner and Others confirm the view, 
widely held at the time, that the Lord Chancellor’s con- 
cessions about “crown privilege.” two years ago did not 
go far enough. In this context the term “ crown privilege ” 
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refers to the right, derived from prerogative and sanctified 
by judicial precedent, by which a minister can prevent 
official documents being presented in court simply by 
swearing an affidavit to the effect that their disclosure would 
be contrary to the public interest. The privilege is claimed 
in two quite separate circumstances—firstly and uncontro- 
versially, to protect genuine state secrets and, secondly, to 
withhold confidential reports and memoranda that need to 
circulate uninhibitedly within the administration if the 
wheels of the public service are to go on turning. 

In Mr Auten’s case the plaintiff had appealed against a 
lower court’s refusal to order the production of a report to 
his superior from a detective in the Criminal Investigation 
Department, against whom and various others Mr Auten 
was bringing charges of false imprisonment and malicious 
prosecution. Although the court held that the Home Secre- 
tary’s affidavit against producing these reports must be 
treated as conclusive, the questions asked by the Master of 
the Rolls and his judicial colleagues showed their acute 
uneasiness at the scope of the privilege that was being 
claimed. 

As the court pointed out in its judgment, the very term 
“ public interest,” in whose name the plaintiff was denied 
access to the wherewithal for proving his case, begs the 
essential question. It should be recognised as being every 
bit as much in the public interest to see that private litigants 
get justice as it is to suit a government department’s con- 
venience. Some responsible person clearly has to decide 
in each particular case whether the document should be 
produced (since, for example, it might handicap the police 
too much to force them in effect to do entirely without their 
confidential informers). The question, as squarely put by 
the Master of the Rolls, is whether in weighing the interests 
of the administration of justice against the department’s 
point of view the minister is the best judge. 

The right answer, as opposed to the answer which the 
courts are presently bound by precedent to give, surely 
ought to be No. The best solution would be to give the 
decision, as the General Council of the Bar has suggested, 
to the judge sitting in camera. A second-best solution 
would be to give it to the Attorney-General. Of the two, 
the first would weight whatever appearance of bias there 
might be in favour of the private individual and the require- 
ments of justice. Unless there are overwhelming reasons 
to the contrary, that is where, in a liberal democracy, any 
bias always ought to be. 


JAPAN 


Truncheons and Boomerangs 


ILD disorder marked the highly unparliamentary pro- 
WY ceedings in Tokyo last week, when Mr Kishi’s 
government extended the Diet session to make time for the 
passage of its Bill giving the police more power to their 
truncheons. Socialist opposition MPs tried to trap the 
speaker and his deputy in their offices, occupied the 
speaker’s chair in the chamber, and disconnected his bell. 
The deputy speaker, however, slipped into the chamber 
and, protected by a squad of Liberal-Democratic MPs, rang 
a bell which they had hastily wired to a battery, and 
announced the extension to a chorus of banzais from Mr 
Kishi’s supporters. 
The Socialists’ claim that the extension is irregular and 
invalid would be more telling if their own conduct had been 
less grossly improper. Throughout the controversy over 
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the police Bill, they have spurned reasonable argument and 
coricentrated on mass demonstrations, protest stoppages of 
work, and wild accusations. But much non-party opinion 
is on their side, for, as our Tokyo correspondent explained 
in The Economist of November 1st, the ruthless police 
methods of prewar Japan are all too painfully remembered 
today, and some of the Kishi government’s actions have 
awakened justifiable suspicions that the clock is being put 
back. 

In postwar Japan, police powers were so reduced as to 
impede the normal work of preventing crime. The case 
for enlarging them is a sound one. But Mr Kishi’s Bill 
would give the police alarmingly wide powers to act—on 
private premises, as well as in public places—against gather- 
ings which they regard as likely to become disorderly. 
His personal assurances of vigilance against abuses of this 
power have been received with understandable scepticism. 
Even the big business men who normally back his con- 
servative policies have seen the way the wind is blowing, 
and have made notably noncommittal comments. Rather 
late, Mr Kishi seems to realise that he has bitten off more 
than he can chew; if he can find a means of retreating 
gracefully—which will not be easy now—he may yet hold 
the Bill back. In that case, his clumsy handling of an over- 
ambitious venture may turn out to have checked rather than 
hastened the swing back to authoritarian ways in Japan. 
But parliamentary methods will have been sadly discredited 
in the process ; and if in the outcome Mr Kishi himself 
is ejected from office, Japan’s delicately balanced relations 
with America will once more be in jeopardy, to the 
embarrassment of both countries. 


REFUGEES 


Realism in Need 


HE United Nations General Assembly last week adopted 
- a British proposal, first put forward by the Bow Group 
in their magazine Crossbow, to hold a “ world refugee year ” 
beginning next June, during which special efforts will be 
made to raise money and find homes for the refugees who 
come under the mandate of the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees. 

The sad fact that there has to be an artificial stimulus 
of this kind emphasises how thoroughly minds have been 
shut to the problem. Emergencies, such as the Hungarian 
rebellion, awaken bursts of generosity, but these die even 
before the new refugees have all found homes. Many have 
been left high and dry in the countries that gave them 
temporary sanctuary. Although the forced movement of 
peoples has become a regular phenomenon of our times, 
each new exodus catches the world unprepared. The High 
Commissioner, Mr Lindt, has to beg and badger for funds 
from a public that has never recognised the illogic and the 
inadequacy of extemporisation. 

The enormity of the problem is one reason why it is so 
often shrugged off. Mr Lindt has now selected three prior 
tasks, all of which could be solved fairly easily and cheaply. 
He wants to find homes for more than 20,000 refugees (a 
quarter of whom are children) of families that have been 
living in camps in central Europe since the end of the second 
world war; to settle the 6,000 Hungarians who are still 
stranded in Austrian camps; and to move the 5,000 
“ white ” Russians in China who have the visas they need to 
emigrate but have no money for the fare. 
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The solution to these problems alone would justify hold- 
ing a refugee year. But since the organisation and its plans 
could at any time be overwhelmed by a new flood of 
refugees, it would surely be sensible to set more ambitious 
sights. Could not the chance be taken to establish, both 
financially and psychologically, a more realistic approach to 
the whole problem ? If so, the year might not only reach 
a peak in fund-raising and migration ; it might also lead 
to an improved system under which uprooted people no 
longer have to rely on sporadic generosity and ad-hoc 
efforts. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Doc Tech 


HE new higher award for technologists—to be called 

Membership of the College of Technologists (MCT) 
—announced last week by the National Council for Tech- 
nological Awards, is most carefully described as not a 
technological PhD or DSc. It is strictly sui generis ; but 
as it is to be based partly on original work, and is designed 
to stimulate inventiveness and original thought in techno- 
logy and industry, it clearly approximates more closely to 
a university post-graduate research degree than to anything 
else. This is a good thing. The universities have very far- 
sightedly agreed that the Dip Tech (created in 1956) shall 
rank as equivalent to first degrees in universities, and this 
means that Dip Techs should be able to work for higher 
research degrees in universities if opportunity offers ; per 
contra, an even greater number of graduates, once in 
industry, are likely to find that the new Membership is the 
most convenient higher degree to get, if they are ambitious 
to improve their qualifications. The work for it will specifi- 
cally have to be done on an industrial level, although it is 
to be integrated with work in the Colleges of Technology 
who are to award the degree. 

The job of the College of Technologists will be to ensure 
that the Membership really is a tough qualification, inas- 
much as the industrial record of the student, the course he 
follows for the higher degree and the originality of his 
contribution will all be taken into account. There is no 
reason why MCT should not become a prized qualification ; 
and why such combinations of letters after one’s name as 
“BSc, MCT ” and “* Dip Tech, DSc,” should not come to 
be regarded as of equal merit and equal honour. 

This innovation is therefore to be warmly welcomed as 
contributing to the variety and flexibility of higher educa- 
tion in Britain, and giving further impetus to the standing 
of the Colleges of Technology. Already the institution of 
the Dip Tech, for which nearly 1,800 students are now 
working, has greatly stimulated the technical colleges to 
improve themselves (unless they are good enough they can- 
not offer the diploma) and has drawn local firms and colleges 
closer. But in keeping the Membership a selective and 
prized mark of high standards of competence and originality, 
the College of Technologists must remember that industry 
is a freer and more open way of life than the academic—and 
must make provision for the man who may have no educa- 
tion higher than the Ordinary Certificate (if that) yet be 
capable of a crucial invention. Such George Stephensons 
become increasingly rare ; but when found they need to be 
given recognition in a meritocracy in which letters after 
one’s name threaten to become as important as a passport 
or birth certificate. 
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Cyprus 


Sir—Any student of the Cyprus ques- 
tion cannot but feel profoundly frus- 
trated seeing one effort after another to 
break the deadlock end in failure. 
Apparently there is something that 
bedevils the situation, and if ever we 
manage to lay our fingers on it the 
problem will be solved. 

Perhaps the slate will have to be 
thoroughly cleaned one day by each side 
Owning up to its faults and seeing what 
it can do to make restitution, if we are 
going to begin negotiating again. In any 
case we all simply have to find a new 
approach in order to break through the 
barrier of mistrust. 

Though there are few similarities be- 
tween the Algerian and the Cyprus 
problem, I do feel that there is a lesson 
to be learnt from General de Gaulle’s 
bold tackling of the former. For there 
is no point in wishful thinking that the 
Greek population of Cyprus will ever 
stomach plans which others seem to be 
trying to ram down their throat. 

Some Englishmen may doubt Arch- 
bishop Makarios’s word. They are en- 
titled to do so, as we are free not to 
place much trust in the Tories’ word. 
But I cannot believe that there is a single 
Englishman who does not admit that it 
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needed courage on the part of the Arch- 
bishop to transfer the Cyprus problem 
from the basis of enosis on to that of 
self-determination and finally on to that 
of independence, with specific inter- 
national guarantees barring both union 
with Greece and partition. 
Unfortunately the response of the 
Tory Government was disappointing— 
to say the least. Even if the Archbishop’s 
recent statement came too late it should 
have been seized upon immediately. But 
apparently mistrust again spoilt matters, 
and undermined recent Nato efforts. 
Perhaps people outside Cyprus do not 
grasp the full extent of the tragedy of 
Cyprus—how much it has meant in 
human suffering. Consequently they 
may not have the same sense of urgency 
as we. However, it is criminal to sup- 
pose that one can play about with the 
fortunes of a whole people indefinitely 
and trample without shame upon funda- 
mental human rights. If the existing 
international machinery proves ineffec- 
tive in remedying this situation within 
the foreseeable future then, I am afraid, 
there is still much to be desired in our 
age by way of smoothing out inter- 
mational differences and consolidating 
goodwill and peace.—Yours faithfully, 
Larnaca, Cyprus N. G. DImITRIOU 


Iceland 


SirR—Your Note last week on the 12-mile 
limit raises several points with which I 
would readily agree, but some which 
I would certainly question. 

Your article referred to the past two 
months’ experience of fishing inside 
Iceland’s 12-mile limit as though the 
Jevel of catches were such as to make 
an insistence on less than 12 miles 
appear churlish. 

Just as a random sample of one person 
is unlikely to give a close and accurate 
result on a research survey of a popula- 
tion of hundreds of people, so would 
the using of the record of two months’ 
fishing catches give a non-representative 
figure if used as a basis for catches over 
several’ years. 

In fact the last two months have 
shown a shortage of fish on most of the 
usual grounds, in conformity with the 
customary seasonal pattern. The fact 
that the decline in landings over these 
two months has been rather heavier than 
in previous years bears no relation to 
the conditions under which our trawlers 
have been fishing. In plain terms the 
fish just haven’t been there but they 
will, no doubt, return, just as they will 
to other grounds which are similarly 
showing reduced catches this season. 

The point is that the disputed Ice- 
landic grounds are normally very pro- 
ductive of quality fish such as plaice 
and halibut, in addition to being well 
stocked with cod and haddock at certain 
seasons of the year. 
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The big modern trawlers are certainly 
fast enough to go further afield and 
bring back their catch in good condition 
for the market, but a large proportion of 
our fleet has been designed and built 
with the Icelandic grounds in mind. 
These cannot readily be transferred to 
other more distant grounds because their 
bunkers will not permit them to fish 
there economically. 

It is, unfortunately, only too true that 
trawlermen must fear further extensions 
right up to the edge of the continental 
shelf. But your suggestion that the limit 
imposed unilaterally by Iceland might 
be accepted subject to a fifty-year guar- 
antee that it should remain at 12 miles 
appears to be prejudiced by the state- 
ment of the Icelandic Prime Minister. 
In a recent speech he is reported as 
saying “a 12-mile limit would suffice 
for the present.” What guarantee have 
we that such an agreement would not 
fail as conspicuously as that signed in 
1956, which was intended to last for 
ten years?—Yours faithfully, 

FARNDALE PHILLIPS 
British Trawlers Federation, Grimsby 


Animal Feeding 


Sir—The official Committee on Grass- 
land Utilisation have just submitted a 
report which states, quite rightly, that 
there is much which the farmer could 
do, profitably, to increase his yield of 
grass. But they greatly weaken their case 
by saying (quite wrongly) that profits on 
dairy herds can also be increased by 
further feeding of concentrates. 

They reached this conclusion by an 
analysis of dairy farm profits which con- 
sidered only two variables, concentrate 
and all other feeding. But, lacking 
knowledge of the yield of grass, they 
estimated it by difference, from assumed 
requirements per cow, an obviously 
inaccurate and biased procedure, as 
they themselves admit. They compared 
the returns on concentrate feeding on 
groups of farms on which they supposed 
the input of grass was similar, while in 
fact it was different. 

It was not a question of using such 
methods faute de mieux. In December, 
1957, Mr A. G. Antill read a paper at 
the Manchester Statistical Society 
analysing the effects on dairy farm 
profitability of a large number of 
variables. The results (which were also 
published in the Westminster Bank 
Review, February, 1958) were indeed 
alarming. When the effect of other 
variables has been allowed for, the 
farmer is found to be using, even at low 
inputs, 4s. worth of concentrates to pro- 
duce a gallon of milk which he sells for 
3s. 14d. (and which is only worth ts. 6d. 
to the Milk Marketing Board when they 
have to sell it for manufacture). And 
concentrate inputs beyond £45 per cow 
per year, which are quite common, have 
no additional effect whatever upon milk 
yield. On experimental farms better. 
results may be obtained; but this is 
what happens under conditions of 
practical farming. 

I am often accused of trying to reduce 
the farmer’s income. But on this occa- 
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sion I am asking him to accept net profits 
which will be very much higher, if he 
stops feeding concentrates to his dairy 
cows altogether.. The activities of most 
dairy farmers are also positively injurious 
to the balance of payments. They 
necessitate the import of large quantities 
of concentrates, from which a much 
lesser value of dairy products is obtained. 
The Government were clearly anxious 
about this. One of the terms of refer- 
ence of the Committee was “ securing 
economies of imports of feedingstuffs.” 
The Committee have given the Govern- 
ment an incorrect answer.—Yours faith- 
fully, Corin CLARK 
Agricultural Economics 

Research Institute, 

Oxford 


Training for Overseas 


Sir—Readers of your Note of November 
Ist (page 405) on the courses run by 
Oversea Service may be interested to 
know some details of this organisation. 

Oversea Service is a registered com- 
pany, non-profit making limited by 
guarantee, working from the conviction 
that it is in the direct interest of em- 
ployers and employees, as well as in the 
general interest of our country and its 
trade and commerce, that those who go 
out to do our business in Government 
or private service in the under-indus- 
trialised countries of the world, should 
be accepted and respected, as repre- 
sentatives of western Christian civilisa- 
tion, by the overseas peoples amongst 
whom they will live and work. By means 
of short, residential, intensive introduc- 
tory courses, focused on one particular 
geographical region at a time, Oversea 
Service offers specialised training in the 
problems of personal relationship and 
adjustment with which individuals are 
confronted, and helps them to view their 
own work in the perspective of the 
social and political background of the 
countries concerned. 

Oversea Service maintains contact 
with those who have attended courses, 
and provides them with introductions to 
others already resident in the countries 
for which they are destined. Study con- 
ferences are also organised for men and 
women home from their first or second 
leave from overseas postings, and for 
home-based staff, which give opportuni- 
ties for discussing matters of common 
interest in the light of experience of 
oversea territories. 

Oversea Service is backed by the 
British Government, by a number of 
oversea governments, by trusts, by 
several important business organisations, 
and by the churches. During the first 
five years a total of 1,376 students, both 
men and women, over half of whom 
came from business firms, attended the 
courses. This is only a beginning. We 
look forward with confidence to a con- 
siderable expansion of this vital work as 
our aims and facilities become more 
widely known and supported by com- 
merce and industry.—Yours faithfully, 

J. WHitwortH-JONES 
Acting Chairman Oversea Service 
2, Eaton Gate, S.W.1 
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Welensky Territory 


The Birth of a Dilemma: The 
Conquest and Settlement of Rhodesia 


By Philip Mason. Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations. 


Oxford University Press. 378 pages. 30s. 


HE white settlement of Rhodesia 

presents a phenomenon that has been 
common envugh in other ages and other 
empires but which is unusual in the his- 
tory of the British Empire. Elsewhere 
British colonies have either been colonies 
of settlement as in Australia, where 
emigrants planted themselves in almost 
empty country, or colonies of conquest 
as in Trinidad, where an alien province 
acquired in war was brought under 
British administration; these at least 
have been the two main types of which 
we can easily identify varieties. But 
Rhodesia has a different history: at this 
point and almost only at this point in 
British imperialism can we actually detect 
some of the motives and the processes 
which Lenin, prompted by Hobson, 
assumed to be universal and made the 
basis of the anti-imperialist myth. 

There were elements in the early 
history of Rhodesia—a background of 
financial speculation, a foreground of 
ruthless violence, and a rather raffish air 
pervading the whole scene—that pro- 
voked criticism, a “ Wild West ” atmos- 
phere that seems more congenial to 
American than to British expansion. 
Heroism in plenty, with the other 
pioneering virtues, is to be found in the 
story, and one of the merits of this book 
is that Mr Mason fairly allots credit for 
these virtues to the combatants on either 
side. Rhodesia, says Mr Mason, is “ the 
key to Africa”; this is the place where 
there was a show-down, seventy years 
ago, between aggressive westernism in 
an irresponsible mood and_ barbaric 
Africa. Lobengula is rightly presented as 
a heroic figure, but as an impossible 
anachronism ; the Rhodesian pioneers as 
set upon conquest but as the makers of 
a modern nation. Neither one nor the 
other looks very pretty at this distance 
of time and, to judge the effect of that 
blood-letting, we must remind ourselves 
that Rhodesia claims to be the only state 
in Africa where peace and order have 
prevailed throughout the first half of the 
twentieth century, where there has been 
no more blood-letting. In 1958 the pvro- 
gress and the prosperity are so evident 
to a visitor that the barbarity of sixty 
years ago is irrelevant and almost in- 
credible. 

As the title implies this book is neither 
a history nor a political thesis, but a 
discussive essay upon the central theme 
of Rhodesian society : 
an attempt to marshal certain evidence 


about the meeting of people in Africa and 
the growth of a situation which pre- 
sents the victors with a dilemma as yet 
unresolved. We have seen tribes who 
before the Europeans came had... 
achieved political structures of some com- 
plexity, had sometimes an advanced con- 
cept of law, but had taken few steps 
towards control of their physical sur- 
roundings ... To them came the Vic- 
torian English, the young light-hearted 
masters of the world, confident that their 
own achievement in every sphere of life 
was the best. 


Rhodesia, according to Lord Sumner’s 
famous judicial decision which Mr 
Mason does not mention, is a colony 
by conquest with the corollary that the 
indigenous inhabitants are under the pro- 
tection of the Crown. But the settlers, 
“that part of the community which is in 
power,” is faced with “the dilemma that 
confronts every conqueror ; maintain the 
position by force and make certain of 
hatred in the end, or aim from the start 
at an equality which involves an immedi- 
ate sacrifice of power.” 

The first part of this book is the best: 
the author begins by examining and 
analysing the achievement of the Bantu 
people before the impact of western 
civilisation destroyed their somewhat 
flimsy social structure ; he then recounts 
the story of the invasion by the pioneers 
and of the two Matabele wars with an 
understanding that is lacking in most 
earlier accounts ; in the third part he 
presents some of the problems of race 
relations in Rhodesia today. The book 
contains little formal history ; it might 
be an even better book if it did. 


Orthodox Democrat 


Foreign Policy: The Next Phase 


By Thomas K. Finletter. 
Oxford University Press : for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 208 pages. 28s. 


Sie Democrats’ great victory in last 
week’s American elections has, 
naturally enough, heightened interest in 
whether they have anything fresh to say 
on foreign policy. The author of this 
book should be qualified to speak for 
them. Not only was Mr Finletter 
Secretary of the Air Force in the Truman 
Administration, but as Mr Stevenson’s 
adviser on foreign affairs and his leading 
supporter in New York State, he would 
also, had the Democrats won the presi- 
dential election of 1956, probably now 
be Secretary of State. He is the hero of 
the party’s liberal intellectuals, whose 
disillusionment at the failure to secure 
for him this year’s Democratic Senatorial 
nomination contributed to the spectacu- 
lar Republican victory in New York. 
Unfortunately Mr Finletter’s views, as 
expressed in this book, are trite and 
loosely expressed. To be fair to him, 
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one should add that the book is said to 
be “an elaboration ” of lectures delivered 
exactly a year ago, which doubtless 
explains its diffuseness and its occasion- 
ally slapdash syntax. Most of what 
Mr Finletter says is all right as far as it 
goes. But it does not go very far. His 
views are those of the orthodox American 
liberal, laying the main emphasis on 
spending more on military defence than 
President Eisenhower thinks fit, but also 
being in favour of such worthy policies 
as giving more economic aid to under- 
developed countries. 

After spending what might seem a dis- 
proportionate amount of space on 
military problems Mr Finletter picks up 
and drops in a desultory way most of the 
major topics of foreign policy and passes 
in review various people’s ideas of 
tackling them, without always making it 
clear whether he is endorsing or merely 
summarising them. Most people, in- 
cluding Mr Dulles, favour some mixture 
of the different elements Mr Finletter 
mentions. The test of any alternative 
Secretary of State is whether he has a 
clearer sense of priorities, based on a 
sharper vision ‘of reality. By this test 
Mr Finletter falls very short. At the 
outset when dealing with defence, he 
seems to acknowledge this obligation. He 
says with a great show of firmness that 
the United States ought to give absolute 
priority to expenditure on the great 
deterrent and lower priority to civil 
defence and military means “to further 
the purposes of our foreign policy.” But, 
much as the American Army dislikes it, 
this is now the present order of priorities. 
Does Mr Finletter want to accentuate 
this still further and practically eliminate 
the resources available for limited war ? 
At one moment, when he talks of spend- 
ing more on the capacity for massive 
retaliation than is at present spent on all 
defence, it sounds as if he does. Then 
he appears to repent and talks about 
increasing the capability for limited war 
also, Even if al] this extra is spent he 
doubts if this will give the West military 
superiority unless the armed services 
are completely merged, and even then 
he does not sound very certain. Mr 
Finletter’s effort at precision having 
evaporated, the argument peters out. 

The author strongly favours Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s view that Nato 
ought to unify its policies outside the 
European area. He also thinks that the 
United States should identify itself more 
with “the Anti-Colonial Revolution,” 
but beyond saying that the problem is 
not insoluble he gets nowhere towards 
reconciling these two desirable ends. 

Since Mr Finletter attaches so much 
importance to a Western political offen- 
sive in Asia to replace the mistaken 
emphasis on military pacts, the realism 
of his few reasonably specific proposals 
can best be assessed in relation to India 
and Red China. First, he says that India 
should be encouraged to take the lead in 
forming an Asian defence organisation 
against Communist penetration. Next, 
he says very boldly that the United 
States “should re-examine our whole 
China policy.” The result of his own 
re-examination is to advocate recognition 
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of Communist China subject to a list of 
conditions as long as his arm. They 
include “a resolution on terms accept- 
able to us of all existing disputes” 
between China and the West, such as 
United Nations military protection for 
Formosa and the reunification of Korea ; 
Chinese agreement to “join with America 
and the West in persuading Russia to 
agree on a proper programme of disarma- 
ment”; admission of “two Chinas” to 
the United Nations ; and an amendment 
to the United Nations charter under 
which India would replace China as a 
permanent member of the Security 
Council. 

If it could get such terms or anything 
like them the Eisenhower Administration 
would leap at the chance to recognise 
Communist China tomorrow. If the 
Democratic victory is to mean any re- 
thinking of foreign policy the party will 
have to do better than this. 


The Nation as Owner 


Nationalisation in Britain: The End 
of a Dogma. 


By R. Kelf-Cohen. 
Macmillan. 310 pages. 258. 

ROM 1945 to 1955 the author was a 
F civil servant concerned with the 
nationalised fuel and power industries: 
he tells us also that he is a disillusioned 
ex-believer in nationalisation as a prin- 
ciple. The second point comes out 
occasionally in the sharpness of his 
criticism of how disappointingly 
nationalisation has turned out in Britain. 
The first is largely veiled by a decent 
reticence, in that he tells us little first- 
hand of relationships between ministries 
and these industries (preferring, for 
example on page 181, to quote this 
journal for a discussion of processes with 
which he must be much more directly 
familiar himself) ; but Mr Kelf-Cohen’s 
experience has presumably had some- 
thing to do with his most important 
general conclusion—that the ministries 
should more definitely, and more openly, 
guide the policies of these industries. 

Whether or not one accepts that 
proposition (it is discussed in a leading 
article on page 621), Mr Kelf-Cohen has 
produced a comprehensive and powerful 
indictment of nationalisation as it has 
been carried through in Britain, and an 
effective polemic against the Labour 
party’s proposals to re-nationalise certain 
industries, nationalise some more, and 
buy the state’s way (via national super- 
annuation funds and death duties) into 
a wide selection of Britain’s largest com- 
panies right across industry. 

From a discussion of Labour’s tradi- 
tional arguments for public ownership, 
put forward for so long so vehemently, 
the author proceeds to the point that 
on assuming power and decreeing 
nationalisation a Labour government dis- 
covered that nobody had ever suggested 
precisely what organisation, powers and 
responsibilities the nationalised indus- 
tries should have. He outlines the 
slightly differing forms of public cor- 
poration that were successively set up to 
take over coal and the public utilities, 
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and gives a biting but generally fair 
analysis of the progress of these in- 
dustries so far. 

Mr Kelf-Cohen is perhaps a little 
readier to assume that what “the 
Nation” (his capital) wants is really 
definable, and that the nationalised in- 
dustries can find this out and supply it, 
than more sceptical critics—which leads 
him to place great emphasis on formal 
relations with the consumer, and to com- 
plain bitterly that the consumers’ 
councils have been a farce. Could they 
in fact ever have been anything else ? 
He feels, too, that these industries would 
probably be startled if it were pressed 
upon them that their purpose is “to 
render a service to the Nation who own 
the industry.” Some people who have 
vainly enjoined more commercial prac- 
tices upon these industries have come 
away with different impressions, being 
told, for example, that “ cheap electricity 
is an essential service to the country,” 
or that “it would simply not be reason- 
able to ask people to pay for anthracite 
what it costs.” 

Labour relations, as he says, form the 
point where ultimate government respon- 
sibility for these industries may be forced 
into the open, much as ministers try to 
avoid it. In these public industries—as 
in some private—inflation has put 
trade unions first, corporations a poor 
second, the public nowhere, So far as 
actual prices to the consumer are con- 
cerned, however, the effect of this has 
been largely offset by the failure of these 
industries to cover full depreciation and 
their privileged access to cheap money: 
over the first decade of nationalisation, as 
a broad generalisation, the besetting sin 
of the nationalised industries has been 
to sell their products too cheap, not too 
dear. 


In Search of the Bushman 
The Lost World of the Kalahari 


By Laurens van der Post. 
Hogarth Press. 256 pages. 18s. 


7 is another vividly adjectival ven- 
ture into Colonel van der Post’s 
interior or “legitimate being,” set this 
time against a quest for boyhood’s dream 
of Eden, and articulated most appro- 
priately with a search for bushman com- 
munities in Kalahari sands and the 
swamps of the Okovanga. The colonel 
shows once again that he has alJl the 
obsessive egocentrism that the English 
tradition in books of travel has generally 
required of their authors; but in this 
case a sinuous and brilliant prose, as 
well as the subject of the book, has 
mitigated a self-assertion that might 
otherwise have become quickly tedious. 
As it is, one is charmed by his sub- 
mission to the spirits of the land—the 
spirits of this oldest Africa which gave 
the gods to Egypt—and quite ready to 
find it understandable and proper when 
he placates them with a letter of apology. 

The bushman is the oldest of Africa’s 
surviving types of man: his ancestors, 
unnumbered and unknown, go somehow 
back to those African men and women 
who stood, so far as present knowledge 
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can suggest, on the threshold of the 
human story. Yet little is known of 
him; and now it may be too late to 
learn much more. Bushman communi- 
ties (must once have been numerous 
throughout much of central and southern 
Africa, but they are rare today, and 
may be found only in the bad lands of 
the far south west—may be found, that 
is, provided one has the energy and 
courage and material means to go and 
find them ; and a great deal of all three 
will be required. These few who sur- 
vive are generally thought to be dying 
out (although the pygmies of the Central 
Congo,‘ perhaps a related peoples, are 
said to ‘be increasing); and Colonel van 
der Post’s bold and useful expedition 
suggests that they have in fact ceased to 
exist in the Okovanga swamps and live 
today only in the Kalahari. Direct and 
recent information about these dwind- 
ling groups is hard to come by; and it 
is clear that Colonel van der Post has 
a great deal of value to report. 


Unfortunately, it is not reported in 
this book (though some of it is recorded, 
strikingly and movingly, in the tele- 
vision films which in the end were 
the journey’s outcome, as they were its 
purpose). For much of his narrative 
we have to accompany Colonel van der 
Post through a customary series of set- 
backs and traveller’s ill-fortune, made 
worse by conflict with a moody char- 
acter called Spode, who was supposed 
to make a film of the expedition. This 
gentleman got thoroughly on the author’s 
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nerves (with ample reason) ; and possibly 
the contrary was also true. There are 
moments, indeed, when one has an odd 
feeling that the book’s object was to 
offer some devious argument or apologia 
for Colonel van der Post’s having failed 
to make the best of Mr Spode. There 
are moments—and they are far too 
many—when the book might better have 
been called “the lost film of the Kala- 
hari.” 


All this may be well enough told, 
but is irrelevant and annoying because 
it has little or nothing to do with the 
matter in hand ; and the matter in hand 
—the actual finding of a bushman com- 
munity of some thirty souls—is of 
tremendous interest. When at last we 
do win through to these bushmen their 
description is enthrallingly handled and 
beautifully done. In face of the great 
simplicity that is bushman life in the 
Kalahari a kind of hush falls upon this 
book: the prose gets away from its 
wordy tendency, becomes purified, 
calmer, willing even to forget itself ; 
and in this tense silence we see and 
hear another world, a world before time 
began or toil began, before the apple 
was eaten, before life grew strangled in 
competitive endurance. Unhappily we 
see and hear this very briefly ; for the 
writer tells us that he is reserving a full 
description for another volume. It will 
be eagerly awaited. But let us hope that 
next time the Colonel will put Spode 
right out of his mind: and concentrate 
upon the bushman. 
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A Dynasty Under Fire 
The Stuarts 


By J. P. Kenyon. 
Batsford. 240 pages. 2§s. 


FY dynasties have committed more 
follies and blunders than the 
Stuarts ; few have aroused such warm 
partisanship. Mr Kenyon is no senti- 
mentalist but an angry young man, here 
more concerned to shock and to enter- 
tain than to enlighten. His characterisa- 
tion of the first Marquis of Halifax, 
“freethinking and deeply cynical, re- 
garding politics and politicians with 
censorious disfavour,” might be applied 
to his own attitude, though he does not 
command Halifax’s irony and coolness 
of temper. Unkind readers may even 
see a likeness between the Earl of Sun- 
derland, “ill-tempered, intolerant and 
spiteful,” and Mr Kenyon, who has 
recently published a full-scale biography 
of Sunderland. 

The Stuarts are sitting targets for Mr 
Kenyon’s rattling machine-gun. First 
comes James I, a vulgar, obscene, senti- 
mental parvenu, a flamboyant homo- 
sexual hopelessly enamoured of the Duke 
of Buckingham, who had “ the dark blue 
eyes of the highly-sexed.” Last comes 
Anne, petty, mean and stupid, her atti- 
tude to politics dominated by a guilt 
complex and her personal life by 
“ passionate relations with her own sex.” 
Between come Charles II, who in his 
sexual appetite “was not a gourmet so 
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ee = Times of the British 
by ROY LEWIS and 
ROSEMARY STEWART 


Here’s the first-time news about 
Britain’s Top People, the Business 
Men, the Bosses; the men nobody 
knows and everybody leans on. 
Who are they ? How do they get 
there? What drives them up to 
the satisfactions and anxieties of 
top management? What’s life 
like at the top? What rewards 
can they reap ? 

Two well-known writers try to 
answer these questions with a 
wealth of fact and acute comment 
in this new, witty, readable and 
important probe into big business. 


Roy Lewis was co-author of THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASSES 
and PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE. Rosemary Stewart is a 
director of the Acton Trust and wrote MANAGEMENT 
SUCCESSION. 


8} x 5%. With 256 pages. 21s. net. 
Through your bookshop. 
ie game Published by Phoenix 
| } 1¢ EC] ABB @e House Lid., 38 William 
4 IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
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Are you well-informed on 
the economic structure of 


overseas territories ? 
PRODUCTION—INVESTMENTS— 
TRADE 


The O.E.E.C. has just published a 
survey of recent progress under the title 


Economic Development 
of Overseas Countries and 
Territories Associated with 


O.E.E.C. Member Countries | 


274 pages 
fully illustrated by 


Price 20s. 





Obtainable from 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
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TIBOR SCITOVSKY 


Economic Theory and 
Western European Integration 


aa ‘ ios 3 
As stimulating in the avenues it opens 


up as in the grounds that it covers, this 
clearly written book should occupy an 
important place in the literature of 
European Integration.” 

—The Economist 16s. 
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JACOB VINER 
The Long View and the Short 


“The essays reprinted in this volume 
cover between them a very wide sphere, 
and the volume of wisdom and good sense 
they express is simply incalculable.” 


—The Financial Times 42s. 
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BENT HANSEN 


The Economic Theory 
of Fiscal Policy 


An examination and elaboration of the 
existing theory of public finance and fiscal 
policy in relation to the central problem of 
how to combine price stability with full 
employment. 45s. 
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much as a gourmand”; James II, who 
resorted to self-flagellation when de- 
prived of his mistress ; and William III, 
whose relations with Portland had “a 
deep homosexual strain.” Even Mary II, 
distinguished for her “sweetness and 
graciousness,” exchanged with Anne, at 
the birth of their step-brother, “ scabrous 
gynecological chit-chat as only women 
can.” 

The subjects of the Stuarts appear 
little more attractive. The parliamentary 
gentry were engaged in a “ neurotic rat- 
race,” for they were “poised uneasily 
between the crown above and the 
ravening, pullulating mass of the aspiring 
gentry below.” Philistine and ignorant, 
the victims of an education which was 
“narrow and blinkered,” the gentry 
finally “committed class suicide by re- 
storing the monarchy in 1660.” Earlier 
the lawyers, unable to make any useful 
contribution, had “succumbed to what 
can only be called a neurosis”; and 
their influence produced nothing more 
than “ gimerack constitutionalising.” 

There is often substance behind Mr 
Kenyon’s scornful phrases, and he can 
produce admirably concise and pungent 
narrative. Yet even those who share his 
lack of sympathy for the Stuarts them- 
selves will find it difficult to recognise 
the seventeenth century in these pages 
so filled with perverts, neurotics and 
ignorant boors. The impression of 
aridity is heightened by the fact that 
the plan of the series compels Mr 
Kenyon to omit the Interregnum. The 
result is as if we were given a history 
of the Bourbons with the French Revo]u- 
tion left out. Like the other books in 
the series this is admirably illustrated. 
But it is odd that in making the point 
that Charles I owes his image of saintly 
resignation and romantic langour to Van 
Dyck, Mr Kenyon should have con- 
trasted this with Bower’s portrait of 
1649, instead of with the earlier por- 
traits by Mytens. 


Case Study in Oil 
Competition in Oil: The Gulf Coast 
Refinery Market, 1925-1950 

By Daniel C. Hamilton. 


Harvard University Press. 
Oxford University, Press. 
60s. 


London: 
233 pages. 


D URING the last few years a number of 
books on the petroleum industry 
have been published in the United 
States, which involve an altogether new 
departure. Earlier books were either 
purely descriptive and statistical or—at 
the other end of the scale—looked at the 
industry from the straight political or 
legalistic angle. The newer books are 
serious case studies handling their facts 
and figures with an eye on their implica- 
tions for the student of economics— 
among them are Bain’s “ Economics of 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry,” 
Cassady’s essay on “ Price Making and 
Price Behaviour in the Petroleum Indus- 
try” and the monumental study by 
McLean and Haigh of “ The Growth of 
Integrated Oil Companies.” Professor 
Hamiltonjs book is a valuable addition 


BOOKS 


to this range, the more so as it deals with 
refining in an area that is of the greatest 
significance for the United States and 
also for the world oil industry: the 
stretch of coast between the US Gulf 
and the Atlantic Seaboard up to Phila- 
delphia/New York. 

Since the book is restricted to one 
aspect of the oil industry in one geo- 
graphical area, its main titlh—Competi- 
tion in Oil—may seem perhaps to 
overstate its scope: to have reversed the 
order of the main and of the sub-title 
might have been more appropriate. As 
it is, the book provides much useful 
information in a field where the data are 
hardly ever systematically co-ordinated 
and the author shows an uncommon lack 
of any bias. The picture drawn by the 
author is significant throughout, the 
‘more sO as some of it can mutatis 
mutandis be applied to other regions and 
spheres of the industry. 

Mr Hamilton is confronted with the 
widely held view that all petroleum 
markets are dominated by a handful of 
large companies. He also knows that 
in 1951 the four biggest refiners in the 
area he studies did 52 per cent of the 
business and the biggest ten 84 per cent. 
Yet these and all the other criteria of 
monopolistic or oligopolistic behaviour 
fail to add up to anything rigid or com- 
plete: entry of newcomers is not easy 
but it is not impossible ; the curves of 
prices and margins show clearly the 
influence of genuine supply and demand 
factors ; there is no difficulty in obtaining 
crude oil or in transporting it; and 
there is a reasonably wide choice of 
“free” outlets for sales. There is, more- 
over, no tendency to stifle technical pro- 
gress or to monopolise processes or 
know-how. The study also brings out 
clearly how much more difficult it is to 
exercise control in a fast moving industry 
than it would be in a static one. Mr 
Hamilton’s final verdict is perhaps best 
expressed by a sentence he quotes from 
a study by Mr Alan S. Manne: 
“Despite the continued existence of a 
core of oligopolistic rivals, the actions 
of that core are usually conditioned by 
the behaviour of a small fringe of inde- 
pendent firms. And as a direct result 
of this unstable competitive fringe— 
small though it may be—the industry’s 

- responses need not differ greatly 
from what might be expected if perfect 
competition were prevailing through- 
out.” Thus the author leaves the subject 
of his investigation with an attitude of 
enlightened fatalism: he acknowledges 
its oligopolistic character but he cannot 
but appreciate the strong undercurrent 
of competition—actual or potential. 

All this tends to strengthen the con- 
ception that the American domestic oil 
industry, hedged around though it is 
by strict governmental control of crude 
production and imports, still retains a 
competitive quality lacking in other 
areas; because of that quality, and 
despite the degree to which the supply 
lines have changed in the last decade, 
what happens in the US Gulf is likely to 
remain to a certain degree significant for 
a large part of the world. The picture 
drawn by Mr Hamilton brings out 
clearly the difference between the area 
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of his survey and other areas where the 
lack of independent sales outlets quali- 
fies the competitive nature of the oil 
business. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue Boss: The Life and Times of the 
British Business Man. By Roy Lewis and 
Rosemary Stewart. Phanix House. 255 
pages. 2ls. 


This is a study of top management and 
boardroom life in both big and small busi- 
ness. As one of the authors is a member 
of The Economist’s staff, it is against our 
policy to review it. 


ANTITRUST POLICIES: 2 Volumes. By S. N. 
Whitney. The Twentieth Century Fund. 
559 and 541 pages. $10 for both volumes. 


An authoritative study of how the Ameri- 
can anti-monopoly laws have affected eight 
important industries—meat-packing, oil, 
chemicals, steel, paper, coal, motor cars and 
cotton textiles—and of twelve basic court 
cases in this field. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE. By L. Wilmerd- 
ing, Jr. Rutgers University Press. 
London: Mark Paterson. 224 pages. 40s. 


This study, by a recognised expert on 
the subject, describes the history and evolu- 
tion of the complicated and confused system 
of indirect election by which Americans 
choose their Presidents; the author then 
discusses the various current proposals for 
bringing it up to date. 


THE FUTURE SUPPLY OF OIL AND Gas. By 
B. C. Netschert. fohns Hopkins University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
134 pages. 24s. 


According to the author, who is on the 
research staff of Resources for the Future, 
Inc., the United States has ample supplies 
of petroleum available for all its foreseeable 
needs for the next sixteen years. He 
approaches this controversial question from 
an economic, not a technical, angle and the 
book includes a review of existing estimates 
of oil and gas reserves and of the methods 
used in arriving at them. 


Mass CoMMUNICATIONS. By R. E. Chapin, 
Angus and Robertson. 148 pages. 37s. 6d. 


A compilation of statistics, with the 
source given and its reliability assessed, of 
the various media of communication in 
the United States—newspapers, books, 
magazines, films, wireless and television. 


MARKETING IN CANADA. By Edward J. Fox 
and David S. R. Leighton. Richard D. 
Irwin Inc., Illinois, sponsored by the 
American Marketing Association. 437 pages. 
$6.50. 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: 
Parliaments, Parties and Press, as of 
January 1, 1958. Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory. Published for the Council on 
Foreign Relations by Oxford University. 
Press. 229 pages. 35s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BUSINESS’ AND 
EconoMics STATISTICS SECTION. 1957. 
American Statistical Association. 469 pages. 


This book contains some 60 papers and 
reports of discussions. The subjects were, 
in the main, concerned with methods of 
short-term and long-term forecasting and 
related problems. 


THe OXFORD BOOK OF IRISH VERSE: 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO ‘TWENTIETH 
CENTuRY. Selected by Donagh MacDonagh 
and Lennox Robinson. Oxford University 
Press. 343 pages. 21s. 
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new and brilliant 


each one 10 


What car comes near the new and _ brilliant 
Citroen? ‘Answer: only another new and brilliant 
Citroen. And here it is. The superb I.D. 19 has 
the same amazing hydro-pneumatic suspension, the 
same tenacious road-holding, the same ease of 
handling and cornering, the same braking efficiency 
as the senior Citroen. All this, in fact: 


@ Hydro-pneumatic suspension—the most advanced in the 
world—-keeps car at same height and on even keel, giving 
unbelievably smooth riding whatever the load, camber or 
surface. 

@ Powered front-wheel dise brakes (standard brakes for 
rear wheels) for instant halting always. 

@ Single-spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering 
column minimise danger to wrists and chest, make the 
Citroen safest to drive. 

@ Front wheel drive plus low centre of gravity give 
maximum road-holding . . . facilitate high-speed cornering. 


Don’t just keep up — 
get 10 years ahead with a 











years ahead of its time 


@ Seating for 5-6—in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ Best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 

@ Petrol consumption 38 m.p.g. at steady 50 m.p.h. 
(““Autocar” 29/8/58). Genuine top speed 88 m.p.h. 


The 1.D. 19 — £998 plus £500.7.0. p.t. 


And, of course, the B.S. 19 at £1,150 plus £576.7.0. p.t., 
also has: 


@ Hydraulically assisted rack and pinion steering which 
makes for feather-touch, finger tip control. 

@ Hydraulically-operated gear box. Clutch automatically 
disengages below minimum r.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 

@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 
45 m.p.h. 


Ask your nearest Citroen dealer to let you take the wheel of one 
of these wonderful care and prove for yourself that it’s ten 
years ahead of ite time. For full details and name of 
nearest dealer write to address below. 


Cr7fyROBN A 


CITROEN CARS LTD - TRADING ESTATE 


* SLOUGH BUCKS - SLOUGH 23811 
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A cooling area of 3500 square feet and a weight of eight tons make the new giant 
KarBATE Brand Impervious Graphite Series 6850 Shell and Tube Heat Exchangers from 
UNION CarBIDE the largest in the world. Packed within the 45 inch shells of these 
KarRBATE Heat Exchangers are 685 sixteen foot tubes which, laid end to end, would 
measure out to over 2 miles of tubing. While these figures are impressive, you will find 
the unit’s increased capacity and efficiency are even more so. 


These KarBATE Heat Exchangers are in use as sulfur dioxide gas coolers in a process 
producing sulfuric acid from the petroleum industry’s refinery sludge acid. The big 
exchangers operate in much the same manner as a dehumidifier or air conditioner. Moisture 
laden corrosive gases flow through the tubes of the vertically mounted units. Water 
passing through the unit’s shell cools the gas and condenses out the unwanted moisture. 
The end result is a cooled, semi de-moisturized gas ready for further processing into a 


valuable product. And this is just one of the many uses of KarBATE Heat Exchangers 
in industry. 


This reliable KARBATE Heat Exchanger series is available in lengths ranging from six to 
sixteen feet.. This new series of KARBATE Heat Exchangers is nearly double the size of 
other models and gives five times more cooling area. And these gas coolers of KARBATE 


Impervious Graphite are more economical and last longer than coolers made of less 
corrosion resistant materials. 


FREE, write for booklet IE-11 and learn more about how you can profit from KARBATE 
Impervious Graphite units which provide the required heat exchange with less than 3% 
the area required by carbon steel units. Write to UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y., U.S.A., Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York. 


Products of Union CARBIDE include 


Union Carpive Plastics and Resins * UNion Carnive Silicones * Haynes Stevuite Alloys 
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How 
does 
sixteen 
feet 
equal 


two 
miles? 


NAS EUUSNAUNEENTEAT 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 


BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 
Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
Notional Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: Natianal Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited. 


Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties * Crac Agricultural Chemicals * DyNet Textile Fibers UNION 
Syntnetic Orcanic Cuemicats * AcHESON Electrodes * Linpe Welding and Cutting Equipment CARBIDE 


Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries * ELectromet Alloys and Metals * NationaL Carbons 
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Labour 


Presents its 
Bills 


WASHINGTON, DC 
INCE last week’s election the American Federation of 
S Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, or 
AFL-CIO, has worn a smile as big as its name. To 
the trade union federation the voters have presented, along 
with the heads of assorted right-wing Republicans, a victory 
even more clear-cut and decisive than the one they gave to 
the Democratic party. Not only were “ right-to-work ” 
measures, which make membership in trade unions entirely 
voluntary, rejected in five of the six states where they were 
on the ballot, thus freeing the unions in these states from 
the fear that their strength would be whittled down by this 
device. The electorate also resisted the temptation, to 
which it sometimes succumbs, of hanging an entire breed 
because one dog has earned a bad name. 

The well-publicised sins of Mr Hoffa’s teamsters’—or 
lorry-drivers’—union, and of other groups which have been 
expelled from the federation for corruption, have not been 
visited upon the union movement as a whole. Democratic 
candidates like Senator Proxmire in Wisconsin and Repre- 
sentative McGovern in South Dakota, whose opponents 
attacked them strenuously for accepting trade union aid and 
implied that they were in league with the devil, held on to 
marginal seats with increased majorities. Two out of every 
three candidates who got financial assistance from the 
federation, or its member unions, won ; and in both Houses 
of the new Congress there will be majorities—large in the 
Senate, comfortable in the House of Representatives—of 
members whom the organisation believes, on the basis of 
their past records, to be friendly to it. 

This is a tribute to the electorate’s discernment in sorting 
out the AFL-CIO’s sheep from Mr Hoffa’s goats. It is also 
being taken by the federation as a sign that it can relax the 
defensive stance it has adopted in the past year. Last week 
the organisation’s Executive Council joined Mr Lyndon 
Johnson, the Democrats’ leader in the Senate, and Mr Paul 
Butler, the party’s national chairman, in the rapidly 
growing queue of people with lists of laws they want the 
next Congress to pass. The trade unions’ special contribu- 
tion is a request for the statutory minimum wage to be 
raised by at least a quarter. But what is most interesting 
is the federation’s continued enthusiasm, even though the 
election proves that it is no longer under a cloud, for a Bill 
to curb corruption in the unions. Mr George Meany, its 
president, clearly has a twofold motive. No doubt he wants 
to remove the last remaining danger that the corruption of 
some will hurt the reputation of all ; but he is also interested 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 


items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


in the help such a measure would give him in bringing 
Mr Hoffa to heel. The leader of the expelled teamsters 
remains a major threat to Mr Meany’s authority. 

The federation’s stand virtually guarantees that legis- 
lation to regulate the unions will come before the next 
Congress, and that it will be something like the Kennedy- 
Ives Bill, which came to grief last summer in circumstances 
so murky that no one could tell exactly whose dagger was 
in its vitals, The new Bill will almost certainly order unions 
to report what they do with their money each year, thus 
making it more difficult for people like Mr Hoffa to 
manipulate union funds in ways which have enriched his 
cronies and, it has been alleged, Mr Hoffa himself. Other 
likely clauses will try to expose any financial interests that 
union officials hold in the companies they deal with, and lay 
bare the activities of the “labour relations consultants ” 
whom some employers hire in an effort to keep their workers 
from being organised. It will probably be made compulsory 
for all unions to hold regular, secret elections for their 
officers. Most of them, including the teamsters, already 
do, or say they do, but a law on the statute book might 
tighten up some people’s rather loose ideas of democracy, 
Mr Meany is also in favour of excluding most ex-convicts 
from union offices. This would banish quite a few familiar 
faces among the teamsters, 


HERE probably will be minor skirmishes about these 

provisions. The more rigorous reformers will try to 
strengthen the Secretary of Labour’s powers of enforce- 
ment and to cut down the number of small unions who 
would be excused from reporting their finances. But the 
big battles will come over the AFL-CIO’s ambition to 
amend the eleven-year-old Taft-Hartley Act, more com- 
monly known in labour mythology as the “ slave-labour 
law.” So far the only change that Mr Meany has 
committed himself to seek is one to remove the provision 
which allows the states to adopt “ right-to-work ” laws. 
These are laws forbidding employers and unions to enter 
into contracts that require workers to join the union within 
a specified period. The Taft-Hartley Act gives a general 
blessing to such contracts, but then permits individual states 
to ban them. The concept of local option is still a hallowed 
one in America ; but the unions’ plea that labour law should 
be uniform throughout the country may well appeal to 
many of the new members of Congress. 

There may also be changes in two fields where the Taft- 
Hartley Act has proved to be irritatingly vague. The unions 
would like to get a more favourable definition of their right 
to engage in “ secondary boycotts ”—the practice by which, 
when a strike is in progress against one company, pressure 
is brought against a second to prevent it from doing busi- 
ness with the first. There is also the dangerously trouble- 
some problem of picketing. It is generally agreed that when 
pickets are thrown round a factory simply to extort bribes 
from an employer—as they have been by some dishonest 
union leaders in New York, for example—they must be 
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proscribed. But it is not easy to draw a legal line between 
this and the picketing rights of unions seeking recognition 
for more respectable reasons, which the AFL-CIO wants to 
extend. This week the Senate committee which has spent 
so long peering into the works of Mr Hoffa’s teamsters 
Starts an inquiry into both picketing and secondary boycotts. 
It is likely to produce some gamy evidence ; and this may 
strengthen those who wish to make the Taft-Hartley Act 
more, not less, stringent, and to extend the life of the com- 
mittee, which is scheduled to disband in January. 

It is ironic that, as the hopes of useful legislation grow 
brighter, Mr Hoffa and his teamsters—the main reason 
for it—should be so plainly in the ascendant. The eight or 
nine AFL-CIO unions which Mr Meany ordered to break 
off their national pacts with the expelled teamsters last 
August are reluctantly doing so. But Mr Meany gave his 
blessing to co-operation at the local level ; and this is con- 
tinuing on such a scale that it is doubtful whether his ban 
has very much meaning. Even those sea-green incorrup- 
tibles, Mr Reuther’s automobile workers, have called on the 
teamsters for help in enforcing a strike in Detroit. Mr 
Hoffa seems to be making his point: that his union is too 
powerful to be ignored. 

It must also be confessed that, if the Senate committee 
investigating Mr Hoffa had hoped to bring down the law 
on him—as it did on his predecessor, Mr Dave Beck—it 
has largely failed. The committee has shown fairly con- 
vincingly that Mr Hoffa employs too many gangsters ; that 
he plays with union funds as if they were dominoes ; and 
that he connives at the rigging of elections. But these are 
matters for which the remedy should lie primarily in the 
hands of the union’s own members, and there is not a jot 
of evidence that the lorry-drivers feel in the least outraged. 
Mr Hoffa discovered what Mr Khrushchev has discovered : 
that if you deliver the goods—in this case, regular wage 
increases and handsome pensions—you can get away with 
not far short of murder. 

The Senate committee’s main achievement has been to 
awaken the other trade unions to the need to take action. 
Mr Hoffa is trying to throw off the one remaining curb on 
his power: the three-man team of monitors which a federal 
court appointed to supervise the teamsters after the pro- 
tests about Mr Hoffa’s election a year ago. The chairman 
of the monitors is convinced that legislation along the lines 
that are now being proposed would enormously simplify 
his task. That task is an urgent one. If a Bill goes through 
the new Congress with the AFL-CIO’s support it may at 
last be possible to control the teamsters’ offensive behaviour 
and avert the public disgust with trade unionism which 
would be the greatest threat to labour’s future. 


Grounds for Manoeuvre 


ENATOR LYNDON JOHNSON’S twelve-point programme, 

which he fished out of his pocket so promptly after the 
Democratic party’s victory, is at one and the same time a 
swift move to set the tone of the next session of Congress 
before the new boys from the northern states have a chance 
to find their feet ; a sharp hint to the party’s national organi- 
sation, under its outspoken chairman, Mr Butler, to keep 
out of the congressional leaders’ backyard ; and a gesture 
to contrast Democratic mildness and sweet reasonableness 
with President Eisenhower’s partisan fulminations against 
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“ radicals ” and “ spenders.” As with the Senator’s similar 
list a year ago, some of its points are very general, others 
are not primarily legislative, and several reflect Mr John- 
son’s well-known zeal for scientific progress. It includes 
“ bold, new, imaginative ” (but unspecified) foreign policies, 


. Cheaper money, “a consistent policy for Latin America,” 


more rockets for outer space, airports for jet aircraft and an 
atomic merchant marine. 

So far the only major welfare measures which Senator 
Johnson has endorsed have been a “bold” housing and 
slum clearance policy (which certainly deserves the highest 
priority) and a Bill such as the one the President vetoed 
in the last session to help depressed areas. But the northern 
liberals, so long frustrated, will surely demand more than 
this to show for their access of strength. At the very mini- 
mum the Senator will have to allow for some schemes to 
give federal aid to the hard-pressed school system. Even 
such a limited agenda would be costly. It is bound, there- 
fore, to provoke the President’s severe censure if he carries 
through his undertaking at last week’s press conference to 
spend the next two years fighting to wipe out the budget 
deficit. Senator Johnson’s tactics evidently will be to line 
up as many conservative-seeming colleagues as possible 
behind each particular measure, both to make the Presi- 
dent’s use of the veto look unreasonable in the public eye 
and to build up the necessary two-thirds vote in both Houses 
to override it. 

The President himself is already publicly appealing to the 
conservative chairmen of committees to help him fight 
inflation. But these are the very southern Democrats who 
are encouraging open defiance of federal authority on the 
race issue. Thus Mr Eisenhower will have an even stronger 
incentive than before to play down the enforcement of the 
civil rights of southern Negroes, just at the time that Vice 
President Nixon’s urgent need of northern Negro votes in 
1960 will be driving him to play the issue up. Similarly, in 
the Democratic party Mr Butler, the party’s chairman, 
influenced by electoral considerations in the North, is 
urging the new Democratic Congress to act strongly on civil 
rights, while Senator Johnson, wanting to hold the con- 
gressional party together, has an obvious interest in keeping 
his colleagues busy with other things. 


Shareholders’ Gain 


IKE President Eisenhower, investors and speculators 
LE evidently read the election returns as a threat—or a 
promise—of stronger pressures for government spending ; 
the Dow Jones industrial index reached a new high on 
November 5th as the extent of the Democratic victories 
became known. But if fears of inflation were renewed, 
investors also had good news from the industrial front to 
justify their enthusiasm, which this week has carried the 
market even higher. No official figures on the third 
quarter’s earnings will be available for another six weeks 
or so. But many of the results of individual companies 
have made unexpectedly cheerful reading. And the com- 
putations of the National City Bank show that the profits 
of over 700 corporations, which account for more than half 
of all profits, were 17 per cent higher in the third quarter 
than they had been in the second. As earnings usually fall 
in the summer, the seasonally adjusted recovery is put at 
about 22 per cent. 


Continued on page 604 
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AN ELECTRIC EFFECT 


International advertising can have an electric effect 
on export sales—this is the opinion of Sir George Nelson, 
Chairman of The English Electric Company Limited. 


Mr. H. G. Nelson, Managing Director of the same firm, agrees, 
and states that international magazines are ideally suited to FIVE SEPARATE WEEKLY EDITIONS 
; ws . - 5 SPARKING SALES IN BRITAIN’S MARKETS 
carry English Electric’s messages—bringing better living to sau 2h wee 
the world. Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., 
London W.1. GROsvenor 4080. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY ... SOLD AROUND THE WORLD ... advertised in TIME! 
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The leisurely way to 
FRANCE 





via 
SOUTHAMPTON 
& LE HAVRE 


Relaxation in the midst of business is always pleasant. 
That’s what the night service from Southampton to 
Havre gives you between business appointments in 
London one day and a repetition in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or conveniently near 
to Southampton, there is no happier start than a 
crossing on a modern cross-channel ship. 


= The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
Hi a \y at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served 
on the train which gets to 
Southampton in time for 
some light refreshment on 
‘(i board before you retire. By 
; joining the ship earlier in 
~ the evening at the docks you 
can have dinner on board and 
a restful evening in the lounge. 
The ships have more than three hundred sleeping 
berths, generous smoke rooms, lounges and bars, 
and a spacious dining room. 


With good food and drink at reasonable prices, 
a really comfortable berth and the knowledge that 
the ship has stabilisers Pi, 
to smooth out the roughest sea, & 
you travel comfortably overnight a a 
to arrive early next morning LYN 
in France. 4 

For first-class passengers in . 
a hurry for an appointment,a = 
connecting train leaves Havre =% 
at 7 a.m, reaching Paris at F 
9.25 a.m. Alternatively, you can ~ 
breakfas* leisurely on board 
and travei by the 8.40 a.m, first 
or second ciass, arriving 
Paris 11.37 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre—the leisurely way 
to cross the Channel ! 






= 








Full information, tickets and reservations from principal 
travel agents or Continental Enquiry Office, Victoria Station, 
London. S.W.1. 


lL hentateneemedll 
SOUTHERN 


“BRITISH RAILWAYS 





If you wish co take your car via Southampton-Havre, apply well in 
advance to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 


A matter of 


You know just what you like 
in wines, spirits and liqueurs. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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12 Months of the Year... 


whenever and wherever you wish dependable 
banking service for your travel or business abroad. 


THE HANOVER BANK 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON . . 4 10 Mount Street, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 








taste 





The tastes of your business guests may be—often are—very 
different. 


We have the closest experience of that form of hospitality. 


We choose the wines, spirits and liqueurs for many important 
companies’ entertainment—have been doing so for 137 
years. 


If you will come to our cellars, you can taste, choose and 


compare. We will help if we may. You will find it a short 
cut to thoroughly pleasing your business guests. 


If time prevents your visit, we can send someone to you 


who is au fait with all forms of business entertainment. 


Telephone : Royal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 
24/25 Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 
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Changes in the 1958 Election 
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THE HOUSE 
OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


ae Democrats 282 [-"] Republicans 153 


Dr Alford, who was elected as an independent segregationist in 
Arkansas, is included with the Democrats, as he will vote with 
them. 


[Republicans 200 





THE SENATE > 


AFTER ELECTION BEFORE ELECTION 


Democrats 62 49 
Republicans 34 47 
WY Democratic Gains 
Democratic:held or not 
contested this year 
Republican : held or not 
contested this year 


In 34 races there were 13 Democratic gains and no 
Republican ones. 


q THE GOVERNORS 


AFTER ELECTION BEFORE ELECTION 
Democrats 33 29 
Republicans /4 19 


_— = YZ Democratic Gains Republican Gains 
GB A Se 


Gs Democratic: held or not [___] Republican: held or not 
contested this year contested this year 





In the 33 races this year there were 8 Democratic 
gains and 4 Republican ones. 


* The result in Nebraska will remain in doubt until 
the out-of-state vote is counted. 


Two more Senators, a Governor, and an additional member of the House of Representatives will be elected in Alaska on November 25th. 
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Continued from page 600 


This is, of course, recovery from a low level and in most 
cases profits in 1958 will be well below those of 1957, no 
matter what happens between now and the end of the year. 
But there are notable exceptions. Smokers, by puffing 
harder, have kept the profits of most big cigarette companies 
rising ; makers of building equipment have done well out of 
the boom in construction ; the electricity and gas com- 
panies are better off than they were last year. Some textile 
companies are prosperous, though chiefly because they make 
other things—cellophane and chemicals. Producers of farm 
equipment are profiting from higher farm income and in 
September even the stricken railways earned more than 
they had a year earlier. At the other extreme are the 
automobile companies ; of the “ big three ” only the General 
Motors Corporation, which has seen its profits halved, did 
not lose money in the third quarter. 

For most industries, however, rising sales have spread 
fixed costs over a larger volume of production and, more 
important, have made even more rewarding the cost-cutting, 
introduced earlier. Productivity also is higher. Investors 
understandably reason that, as the recovery proceeds, these 
same factors should bring even sharper rises in profits, 
although some observers fear that the present prices of 
shares will need some living up to. 


The Treasury’s Short Road 


T the eleventh hour last week the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank fell into line with the other eleven by 
raising its discount rate—the rate it charges on loans to its 
member banks—from 2 per cent to 25 per cent. It was the 
eleventh hour because this most recent in¢rease in the dis- 
count rate was timed to allow the money market to settle 
down before it was called upon to provide $3 billion in 
new money for the Treasury ; the purpose of the increase, 
which most of the Reserve Banks announced a fortnight or 
sO ago, was primarily technical, to narrow the gap between 
the discount rate and the yield on Treasury bills, which 
stood this week at 2.77 per cent. 

Badly burned the last time it offered a long-term security, 
the Treasury is once more taking the short road: it is offer- 
ing 214 day tax anticipation bills, and, in effect, allowing 
the market to fix the rate. This is yet another set-back to 
the aim of lengthening the maturity of the government debt, 
but it is doubtful whether the market for government bonds 
will be ready to absorb a long-term offering even by Decem- 
ber, when over $12 billion of maturing securities must be 
refinanced. One of the fears about short-term financing of 
the deficit—that the securities will be lodged mainly in 
the banks and set the scene for fresh inflation—is, at the 
moment, largely without foundation. The returns on short- 
term Treasury securities are high enough to attract non- 
bank buyers. At the end of July the commercial banks held 
less than a third of the public holdings of the marketable 
government securities due within a year. But the Treasury, 
by depending on short-term issues, is being forced to roll 
up an immense volume of refinancing for 1959, and such 
frequent appeals to the money market cannot avoid limiting 
the freedom of the central bank to control credit. 

The Treasury has done its best to persuade investors that 
it is their duty, as well as to their long-term interest, to 
buy government bonds, in order to preserve the value of 
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the dollar. But this campaign has fallen on sceptical ears. 
The chief comfort to Treasury officials must be the likeli- 
hood that the deficit which they have to finance during this 
fiscal year—the one which began on July 1, 1958—may 
be not much more than $10 billion instead of the $12.2 
billion which is still officially forecast. 


DOING GOOD ABROAD—II 


New Models in Asia 


FROM SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


N I95I a private meeting between Mr Paul Hoffman, 

then the head of the Ford Foundation, and Mr Nehru, 
the Indian Prime Minister, laid the groundwork for what 
has become America’s largest single effort of private foreign 
aid. When he arrived in India Mr Hoffman was the best- 
endowed philanthropist in history and one of the most 
enthusiastic. Behind him were assets of half a billion 
dollars and an equally generous mandate—“to advance 
human welfare.” It was an underlying principle of the 
foundation’s foreign activities that grants should go only to 
projects which could eventually be integrated into the evolv- 
ing economies of the recipient countries. The original 
initiative and most of the day-to-day work was to come from 
them. The foundation would subsidise promising govern- 
ment programmes temporarily but would not be responsible 
for operating them. In effect this gave a running start 
among the Asian countries to India, with a trained civil 
service inherited from the British and a development plan 
already drawn up. 

This plan gave the highest priority to self-sufficiency in 
food production and India’s first request was therefore for 
help in expanding agricultural education. Six agricultural 
colleges received grants at once, and trainees were sent to 
America and Japan to study modern farming techniques. 
But it soon became apparent that no amount of expert 
advice would increase agricultural output in India until the 
average farmer had better health and more education. The 
village agricultural instructor thus found himself involved 
in schemes for digging wells, providing drains and fighting 
illiteracy. Once these innovations were accepted, and wells 
were being dug and roads built by local effort, they brought 
with them a social awakening. The government took 
advantage of this to organise villages into groups of a 
hundred each to co-operate in running welfare services and 
various other schemes of self-help. 

This community development system in rural India has 
set a new style in Asia and has introduced a new dimension 
into foreign aid. The reason why Ford encouraged this 
major experiment was that the foundation’s experts believed 
that it would work—as it has. The programme began 
in 1952 with §5 pilot projects ; this year it covers 250,000 
villages with 1.5 million inhabitants. Of the $25 million 
which Ford has given to India, some $10 million has gone 
to government agencies concerned with rural development. 

The Ford Foundation’s second main activity in India 
has been to foster the development of small industries. In 
1953 it financed an industrial survey by an international 
team of experts. Their recommendations have led to an 
unusual amount of action and some of them are reflected in 
the provisions for industrialisation in India’s second five- 
year plan. While the first plan emphasised straight 
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nationalisation of industry, the second leaves private under- 
takings with considerable freedom to prove their value in 
a socialist state. A by-product of the survey has been the 
recent appearance of an electric generator and water pump 
powered by bullocks ; this triples the amount of water which 
can be pumped as compared with the old wheel method. 
Ford money is used to train villagers to operate it. 

These examples show that the imaginative hopes enter- 
tained by Mr Hoffman when he went to the East, and the 
plans long since delegated to his successors, have been ful- 
filled to an exceptional degree in India, which provides an 
encouraging case history for such efforts in a developing 
country and which has come to serve as a model for similar 
undertakings in less stable parts of Asia. But elsewhere 
basic education and training in public administration had 
to come before significant sums of cash could be used effec- 
tively for long-range schemes. Pakistan, for example, 
suffered from a lack of expert civil servants because few 
Muslims had reached the top in government service under 
British rule. For this reason, in addition to its early grants 
for Pakistan’s village agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment scheme, the foundation provided for American 
advisers to work under contract with the Pakistani govern- 
ment to help draw up its first five-year plan. 

Throughout the Middle East, in fact, Ford has found 
that education is the great primary need. Hence the founda- 
tion’s generous aid for missionary schools and colleges, and 
for schemes sponsored by governments, such as Egypt’s 
clerical training centre where the salaries of a staff recruited 
under the United Nations’ technical assistance programme 
are paid with Ford money. Adaptability and flexibility have 
enabled the foundation to provide quickly the direct cash 
aid without which a paper programme often fails. Even 
sO, some grants have gone unused. Iraq’s former govern- 
ment, for example, never got its rural development plan 
under way, and a Ford grant was still unexpended in the 
spring of 1958. In the Middle East, however, Ford has 
always had to allow for the instability of governments. 

Iran has so far been an exception to this last difficulty. 
There in 1952 the Shah’s land distribution programme was 
just starting and seemed the most promising attempt in the 
area to bring about a revolution from the top. United 
Nations and United States technical assistance missions, 
and the Near East Foundation, were all helping the Iranian 
government to set up the new land owners as independent 
operators. The Ford Foundation added substantial help 
for training village agricultural teachers and advanced the 
first, crucial $100,000 of capital for a revolving loan fund 
to provide supervised credit for the farmers. Within three 
years there were such measurable gains as a reduction in 
interest rates from the usual 30 per cent to 12 per cent, a 
high average of repayments under a system of group 
responsibility for loans, an increase from $125 to $425 in 
annual incomes and, most important, a definite breaking- 
down of the traditional Iranian distrust of central govern- 
ment. But whether these gains can be preserved without 
giving the foreigner executive functions which he should not 
have is another matter. 

The Near East Foundation, an outgrowth of Near East 
Relief, had started farm demonstration work in 1930 in the 
Balkans, Palestine and Lebanon. Its purpose was to im- 
prove basic farm practices and teach the peasants elementary 
hygiene and reading and writing. It was invited to operate 
in Iran in 1945 and, when the Shah’s land distribution 
scheme was conceived in 1950, it was asked to help to set 
up twelve model villages. The American government’s 
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technical aid programmes have made increasing use of the 
Near East Foundation’s methods and personnel in rural 
assistance. It now operates in several countries, notably 
Jordan, under contracts with the American government and 
in Iran it has had the satisfaction of seeing much of its work 
adopted by the Iranian government. The Near East 
Foundation’s philosophy is conservative and it aims 
primarily at stimulating local efforts. Its achievement has 
been to pass on to countless villagers such simple techniques 
as are within their reach for increasing the yields of their 
crops and preventing disease. Its services are now in 
demand in new and far places like Ghana and Korea. 


The private American group which has been active 
longest in the Middle East is the Rockefeller Foundation 
which went into Egypt in 1914 to help with hookworm 
control. After the last war, this foundation undertook 
public health surveys for the Egyptian and Iranian govern- 
ments. In Egypt the government provided go per cent of 
the costs of the study and has followed this up with serious 
attempts to improve public health. Responsible Egyptians 
who have worked with the foundation make two significant 
observations: first, that by going straight to the villages, 
where Egypt’s great troubles are, Rockefeller set an im- 
portant example ; and secondly, that its experts had suffi- 
cient prestige to command respect. Since 1956 the 
Rockefeller Foundation has used $20 million from its 
capital funds, in addition to income, for expanded help to 
Africa, the Middle East and Asia, thus underlining its con- 
viction that prospects for peace can be affected decisively 
by what happens in these areas. The emphasis is on pro- 
viding fellowships for the professional training of potential 
leaders. Where a local institution provides such training, 
Rockefeller invests in it ; thus in 1957 the American Univer- 
sity of Beirut received an annual grant of $500,000 for ten 
years. 





The Ford Foundation, a tax-exempt charitable 
trust, was established by the motor car family in 1936, 
but it was not until 1951 that it began to make sub- 
stantial grants to fulfil its purpose of serving the 
welfare of humanity. Four-fifths of its grants have 
been to assist American efforts. 

Its overseas development programme, to encourage 
the social, economic and educational advancement of 
countries ‘in the less-developed areas of the world, 
concentrates mainly on providing expert consultants 
and advisers and on establishing new training institu- 
tions and programmes. This overseas assistance falls 
into five fields : — 

(1) village development ; 

(2) industrial and business development ; 
(3) education and vocational training ; 
(4) public administration ; 

(5) economic and social research. 

Of the $75 million appropriated for these purposes 
since October, 1951, $58.5 million had been allocated 
by the end of last March ; the main recipients were : — 


India on ee ... $25.6 million 
Pakistan ... one ne 9.5 » 
Middle East __.., ——— a 
Israel iit ‘es 23 os 
Burma... on sea 2s . 
Indonesia ; ‘aa 38 > 


Ss . 
Over $1 million is now being made available for 

educational work and economic and social research in 

Africa ; of this $35,000 has just been allocated. 
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“THE SENSATION IS ONE OF SKATING-SILENTLY-AT TERRIFIC SPEED" 


How I broke through the ‘water 
barrier ’-and lived by DONALD CAMPBELL 


Who smashed the World Water Speed Record for the fifth time on Monday at 248-62 m.p.h. 


VERYONE knows about the ‘sound 

barrier’. That barrier of shock waves 
which jet aircraft hit at a little over 750 
m.p.h., and which causes the familiar 
‘bang’ in the sky. Not so much is heard 
about the ‘water barrier’. And far less is 
known about it. What is this ‘water 
barrier’? 


HIGH-SPEED PITCHING 


The water barrier is caused by factors quite 
different from those which cause the sound 
barrier. Mysterious factors that are still not 
entirely understood. But what happens is this. 

Somewhere between 180-240 m.p.h. - 
the critical speed varies between different 
boats and might even be higher — violent and 
rapid pitching sets in. The boat is vibrated 
up and down many times a second. This 
puts a tremendous strain on its structure - 
and also subjects its pilot to severe gravita- 
tional loading. Which means that - every 
time the boat vibrates - his body’s weight 
may momentarily increase seven times. 

This is a moment of great danger. The 
tragic death of John Cobb was caused by the 
water barrier. Travelling at a speed of 206 
m.p.h., his boat Crusader was vibrating 
18 inches up and down 7 times a second. It 
blew to pieces. 


200 M.P.H. IN 15 SECONDS 
Bluebird was designed from the start to be 


strong enough to break through the barrier. 
20 thousand man-hours of research work 
were put in before we even started to build 
her. A scale model with a rocket motor was 
exhaustively tested. The result ? Bluebird is 
one of the strongest craft —- boat or aircraft 
—ever built, taking into consideration her 
size and her weight. We estimate that she is 
capable of withstanding twice the stress to 
which she is subjected in record-breaking 
runs. 

Another point about Bluebird. Her 
acceleration. Apart from one or perhaps two 
aircraft, Bluebird accelerates faster than any 
other craft ever built. At 95% of full power, 
she will reach 200 m.p.h. in 15 seconds ! 


FINGER LIGHT 


How did it feel to hurtle across Coniston 
Water at record-breaking speed in Bluebird ? 

The sensation is always one of skating - 
silently - at terrific speed. That’s on calm 
water. If the water is disturbed, it’s like 
riding in a springless car with solid tyres 
over cobblestones. 

There was plenty to do and think about. 
Take steering. Bluebird at speed is the most 
delicate thing a man could hope to handle, 
and like lightning in her response to the 
controls. The touch of a finger will alter her 


course. Then there are instruments to watch 
— and watch closely, because safety depends 
on them. Air speed indicator, water speed 
indicator, rev. counter, jet pipe temperature, 
stress meter, fuel pressure gauge. Radio 
contact to be kept. All this to be done with 
incredible rapidity. Because, remember, it 
takes only 50 seconds from the start of a fast 
run to the moment I’m ready to step on 
shore again. 


A NEW RECORD 


Naturally I’m proud and happy to have 
managed to break the world water speed 
record for the fifth time. I meant to top 245 
m.p.h. this time and I’ve done it. And ’m 
more than grateful to everyone who helped 
to make this possible. To Leo Villa, my 
chief engineer. To all the others who worked 
with me. And to The British Petroleum 
Company, who supplied the fuel and 
the lubricants for Bluebird’s successful 
run. 

Future plans? Bluebird can go even 
faster. With the experience we now have 
Leo and I are sure of it. In 1960 I’m plan- 
ning to do 300 m.p.h. in her. Not only that. 
In the same year I want to have a crack at 
the land speed record. And raise that to 
400 m.p.h. So here’s to 1960! 


The British Petroleum Company, who supplied all the fuels and lubricants used 
in Bluebird, congratulates Donald Campbell on his record-breaking achievement. 
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_ Voters’ Quiz Game 


N thirty-nine states the American voter last week not 
[ only had to choose between candidates for twenty or 
thirty offices at the federal, state, county and urban levels 
but was also expected to answer “yes” or “no” to a 
series of involved questions. His verdict was sought on the 
issuance of bonds to finance public works, amendments 
to the constitutions of cities or states and other embarrass- 
ing matters (such as in Britain are often decided by free 
vote of the House of Commons) on which his state or local 
representatives preferred to transfer the responsibility back 
to him. In addition, in several states petitioners could put 
their own pet schemes straight on to the ballot paper or 
force a popular vote on measures recently passed in the 
State Legislature. 

Fortunately, from the viewpoint of an expanding 
American economy, at least 80 per cent of the $2.3 billion 
proposed for bond issues (well over twice the total asked 
for last year) met with approval. Of these, the school bonds 
proved the most popular and, rather perversely, the states 
with the most unemployment were the most reluctant to 
spend themselves out of their recession. As for issues of 
a non-fiscal kind, the game of bingo figured prominently in 
the elections in Colorado, Delaware, and New York City, 
where the voters legalised this mild form of gambling, pro- 
vided the proceeds went to religious or charitable organisa- 
tions. This will mainly increase the revenues of the Roman 
Catholic Church which, one way and another, has had an 
excellent election, with Catholic candidates being elected 
in areas such as Minnesota where there used to be strong 
prejudice against them, and a dangerous proposal to tax 
their thousand schools in California being heavily defeated 
there. 

Michigan forfeited its chance to tear up its archaic con- 
stitution and start afresh at a constitutional convention. 
Missouri denied its banks the right to open branches. 
Oregon insisted on retaining capital punishment, although 
its abolition was endorsed by both candidates for the 
governorship. Its voters also refused to allow the state 
itself or two of its cities to undertake public ownership of 
electric power, although the principle is now supported 
by both parties in the state. Finally, the voters of Georgia 
rejected a plan to offer a reward of $100,000 to any inventor 
who could abolish the boll weevil, a pest that destroys the 
cotton crop, and New York neatly illustrated the hazards 
of the present system of referenda: the voters approved 
a bond issue for building $75 million of public housing 
but rejected the subsidies which would put the flats within 
the reach of the poor families for whom they were intended. 


Flying Laboratory 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE X-15, America’s most advanced aircraft for research 
T at high altitudes, has just been rolled out for inspec- 
tion. It is purely a vehicle for carrying out tests, and will 
be handled only by the most expert pilots, when the factory’s 
aerodynamic trials are passed and the Air Force takes over 
early in 1959. The X-15 is designed to reach an altitude 
of over 100 miles and a speed of more than 3,600 miles 
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an hour—a mile a second. In both respects this is a great 
advance on any manned aircraft which has yet flown and, 
when the X-15 has proved itself, these capacities will mark 
a respectable approach to the “ manned space ship ” of the 
future. 

But there still is a great deal that must be known before 
even more advanced manned aircraft can be designed ; the 
purpose of the X-15 is to provide some of the knowledge. 
This explains the 1,300 lb of instruments which it will 
carry, to measure temperatures at 600 different spots and 
pressures at 140 ; to record the reactions of the pilot and the 
aircraft to the controls, to weightlessness and to rapid acce- 
lerations ; to acquire data on aerodynamic heating and heat 
transfer and the effects on structural components. The 
nickel steel alloy sheathing can withstand temperatures 
ranging from 1,200 degrees fahrenheit down to 300 degrees 
below zero, and the inner structure of titanium and stainless 
steel should be able to resist such heat as leaks through. 
The XLR-99 rocket engine will produce 50,000 lb of 
thrust for the aircraft, which is 50 feet long, has 200 square 
feet of wing area, and weighs 31,275 lb when loaded. 
To conserve fuel and to eliminate any risks involved in 
taking off from the ground, the X-15 will be carried to 
45,000 feet by a B-52 bomber and started on its way from 
there. 

This must be thought of as a great step toward the Air 
Force’s cautiously mentioned “ Dyna-soar ” bomber of the 
future, which is to employ the “ skip-glide” principle of 
high altitude flight at great speed for long distances. Once 
100 miles or more of altitude and very great forward speed 
have been attained, it is reasoned that the pilot of that far- 
off vehicle will be able to glide fully around the earth 
several times, dipping into the atmosphere at intervals and 
then “skipping ” outward again, and ultimately slowing 
down his flight sufficiently to descend safely where he 
chooses. This avoids the fixed trajectory that is the 
ballistic missile’s greatest drawback. The Air Force has 
never concealed its conviction that purely mechanical means 
of flight through space, like today’s satellites, are insuffi- 
ciently rewarding, and that the really important achieve- 
ments, whether military or scientific, will come through 
manned vehicles. The X-15 will afford the opportunity of 
testing present beliefs about the strains to be encountered 
and the ability of both man and aircraft to overcome them. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Correction : The name of the new Democratic Senator 
from Nevada is Mr Cannon, not Mr Channon, as stated 


in The Economist last week in a note on page 507. 


* * x 


Mrs Rudd Brown was not, after all, elected to one of the 
Los Angeles seats in the House of Representatives ; she 
had been given false hopes because someone pressed the 
wrong button on the electronic computer. Her defeat does 
not invalidate the point made on page 509 of The Economist 
last week that it was not always the statistically marginal 
seats that went Democratic. The Republicans had a 
majority of 105,000 in the third district of Connecticut, 
which they lost, while in Washington state the Republicans 
hung on to all their five House seats although one of them 
was exceedingly marginal. 
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1. Avro Triplane 
2. Avro 504 
Le 3. Sopwith Camel 
= a 4. AW Argosy 
5. Hawker Hart 
6. Avro Anson 
7. Gloster Whittle E 28/39 
8. Hawker Hurricane 
9. Avro Lancaster 
10. Hawker Typhoon 
ll. Hawker Hunter 
_/ EE Gloster Javelin 
” ve Arrow 
3 reosy Frei; 1rceac. 
~ mn ee \y Freighterceach 
16.4 





THE HISTORY of Hawker Siddeley is largely the story of British Aviation itself. From the old 
Avro 1 triplane of 1909, which made the first flight by a British aeroplane powered by a British 
engine, to today’s 1,000 m.p.h.-plus Arrow fighter, Hawker Siddeley companies have been in, 
the forefront of aviation progress. 


The record includes the following notable achievements: Hawker Hurricane and Hawker 
Typhoon, first British operational fighters to fly at over 300 m.p.h. and over 400 m.p.h. Gloster 
Whittle E 28/39, first Allied jet aircraft; Avro Vulcan, world’s first delta-winged bomber ; 
Armstrong Whitworth Argosy, the world’s first pressurised turboprop freightercoach and 
successor to the original Argosy, first aeroplane to make air transport pay. In two World Wars, 
aircraft like the Sopwith Camel and the Lancaster and Hurricane helped to defend our way of 
life. Today, Hawker Siddeley provides the R.A.F. with its only day interceptor, the Hunter; 
its only all-weather night fighter, the Javelin, and its most potent V-bomber, the Vulcan. 


The Division is also actively engaged in Guided Weapons with the Armstrong Whitworth 
Seaslug, Britain’s first ship-to-air missile, and the Avro “ Stand-Off ” bomb which will give 
extra flexibility in attack to the V-bomber force. Other projects are on the secret list. 


Of the 182 aircraft flying at the 1958 S.B.A.C. Show at Farnborough, no fewer than 129 came 
from Hawker Siddeley Aviation Division — proof of the powerful contribution Hawker 
Siddeley is still making, after 50 years of solid achievement, to Britain’s Air Power. 


Constantly keeping pace with new developments, Hawker Siddeley is concerned with research 
into short and vertical take-off techniques and every aerodynamic device which will solve 
problems in the jet age. Whatever the next 50 years.will bring, its Aviation Division is equipped 
to help keep Britain in the forefront of world aviation. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 
AVIATION DIVISION 


Pioneer...and World Leader in Aviation 
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Woollen mill builds 7 times bigger export trade 
in 2 years!” 


in just two years! By now 89% of their exports went 
outside the single U.S. market. The cost to the exporter 
was only 9/3d. for every £100 insured with ECGD. 

By vetting your prospective buyer and by seeing that 
you get paid, ECGD enables you to expand overseas 


Only three years ago a Yorkshire woollen mill 
shipped 84°, of their exports to one market, the 
U.S.A. But see what happened when they talked to 
ECGD about insuring the rest of their business. 
Suddenly they were in a strong financial position to 
give credit to buyers in other countries. By 1956 free from credit worries. Have a talk with your ECGD 
their £11,900 export trade had risen to £36,000, and man and see if you can’t do the same for 

in 1957 it reached over £78,000—a sevenfold increase your export trade. 







2% This is a true story, but because 

business between E.C.G.D. and exporters 
is strictly confidential any details 

which could identify the exporter 

have been left out. 


Write for a free copy. 


ppc sine unenceriesteiisseisetaemnnianinesaste qotcesteseenseneemeenuesnsnnesneenuennesnesneeencennenaes i 
: EXPORT CREDITS ; 
Q Q 2 | GUARANTEE 
i DEPARTMENT 
i HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. : E.C.G.D. is a Government 
3 BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, { Department set up to help ; 
; BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, : exporters. Its services are fully ; 
: : dc Re. cle : explained in the booklet : 
i LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, : ‘Payment Secured’. ; 
i NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. ; 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Holiday in Jordan 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


Amman, Wednesday 
S we were. Having spent a week speculating on what 
A would happen in Jordan during the King’s absence, we 
can now look forward to wondering what will happen 
now that he is still here. There is at least something hard to 
bite on: the incident in the sky over Damascus. But we 
cannot pretend that it explains anything in particular ; on 
the contrary, it has again complicated a situation that was 
beginning to clarify itself. The immediate signs are ominous. 
The radio war is warming up again ; and while many im- 
partial observers here, including some of Jordan’s best 
friends, hope nothing will be done to aggravate the results 
of the incident, it looks as though their hope will not be 
fulfilled. 

The first reflection that suggests itself is that the business 
was badly mismanaged. The Jordanians insist that the flight 
was authorised by the Syrian authorities, yet the Syrians 
were not informed that the King would be a passenger. They 
must have realised that the flight was linked with the King’s 
holiday only after hearing a palace announcement giving 
details of his plans. They must have thought it odd that 
an apparent attempt at concealment had been made ; and 
when Syrians think something is odd, they are better than 
most people. at making difficulties. 

On the other hand, the Syrian explanation—that two 
Migs went up to escort the royal Dove—holds no water at 
all. The behaviour of the Migs gave no hint of friendly 
or respectful intentions. Officials here assert that they 
meant to open fire and were foiled only by the adroitness 
of the King’s pilot, a seconded RAF wing commander. 
Others think that not even a Battle of Britain ace could have 
brought the Dove home safely if the Migs had really in- 
tended business. According to this school of thought the 
Syrian fliers failed in the more difficult task of frightening 
the King back to Damascus. 

What are we to make of this episode, coming at a time 
when relations between Jordan and the United Arab 
Republic were showing concrete signs of improvement in 
the shape of more moderate broadcasts and the reopening 
of land frontiers and air space? The King, with every 
justice, was angry at the affront. His broadcast statement 
after the incident roundly accused the Syrians of “ aggres- 
sion” and promised that his government would take 
measures to deal with the situation. A strongly worded 
complaint was at once lodged with the office of Signor 
Spinelli, Mr Hammarskjéld’s personal representative in 
Amman, whose function is to observe the implementation of 
the all-Arab resolution of August 20th. Since then the 
Jordanian prime minister, Samir Rifai, has announced his 
government’s intention of taking the matter to the Security 
Council, where presumably the Russians are waiting with 
a veto. What then ? 

Whatever the strength of Jordan’s legal position, the 





ability of its government to give effect to its views is limited. 
It cannot break off diplomatic relations with the UAR, 
because they are already broken. It is in no position to 
impose economic sanctions, since they would hurt Jordan 
more than anybody else. The trouble is that Jordan is the 
most likely sufferer from the resumption of the cold war 
with the UAR—an embarrassing position for an aggrieved 
party, but one that must be faced. About the best Jordan 
can expect to achieve by a protest is substantial United 
Nations majorities in its favour. Whether this would have 
any effect on President Nasser is another question. 

It has been said above that many of Jordan’s best friends 
here hope that the incident will not be pushed to the point 
of a new complete rupture with neighbouring Arab states. 
The best that could happen would be an apology from 
President Nasser, though this seems excluded by the present 
tone of UAR broadcasts. The next best hope is that the 
incident may die a natural death, with the King’s dignity 
intact and the danger of another inter-Arab breach averted. 
If that is the aim, much finesse will be required. 

The immediate consequences inside Jordan of the King’s 
return were significant. Within an hour the army was on 
the streets of Amman with slogans, feux de joie and Bedouin 
dances ; school children were not far behind. After dusk 
some groups of civilians paraded the streets with slogans 
and hand-claps. The following day—declared a public 
holiday to celebrate the King’s safe return—police joined 
the army in the streets, and vehicles of the two forces were 
gaily bedecked with oleander branches. But when one 
remembers the Arab love of noisy demonstrations, and the 
complete ban that has been imposed on them for the last 
eighteen months by martial law, the most conspicuous 
feature of the parades was the studied, orderly calm of 
civilian bystanders. West bank Jordan was even quieter. 


Before the French Poll 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE first ballot in the French general election will be 
held on Sunday, November 23rd. But the electoral 
battle is still at the skirmishing stage. In the school play- 
grounds of Paris and the provinces the candidates are just 
warming up in front of rather thin gatherings. In France 
itself there are 2,784 contenders for 465 seats in the new 
Assembly—about six candidates for each single-member 
constituency. Thus, in the first ballot few seats will be filled; 
most candidates will be manoeuvring to be well placed at 
the second attempt, on November 3oth. 
If elections were held on the British system and a simple 
majority were sufficient in the first poll, the Communists 
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might emerge as the strongest party, at least if they have 
preserved the bulk of their 1956 voting strength. But in the 
first ballot an absolute majority is required ; the aim in 
most constituencies, therefore, is to gain first place among 
“ national ” (that is, non-communist) candidates. Those 
who fail will then be expected to stand down in favour of 
the leading contenders. All this makes electioneering some- 
what difficult. A candidate has to hit his rivals hard enough 
to persuade the voters that he is different from them, but 
not too hard, because he may want his defeated opponents 
to ask their backers to vote for him, or at least not to stand 
in his way. 

The importance of the second ballot has been increased 
by two events which have slightly altered the prospects 
as they were described in The Economist of October 25th. 
One is the relative failure of the projected pact between the 
neo-Gaullist UNR, dominated by M. Soustelle, and the con- 
servative Indépendants, led by M. Duchet. General de 
Gaulle’s faithful lieutenants within the UNR were against 
such an exclusive alliance, because it would have associated 
Gaullism too closely with conservatism. They are helped in 
their obstruction by the extraordinary enthusiasm that is 
being shown for the despised job of a deputy. In many con- 
stituencies the representative of the UNR clashes not only 
with a conservative but with another Gaullist standing on 
the lofty platform of “ fidelity and renovation.” 

The bargains which are not struck before the poll will 
have to be made between the ballots. In the meantime, this 
improves the chances of the centre parties, and of the 
Socialists particularly. Another change, however, works in 
the opposite direction, The Communists have hardened 
their position. The early statements of M. Thorez gave 
the impression that, having counted their votes in the first 
ballot, the Communists would then stand down in favour 
of “Republican” candidates. This soft line apparently 
shocked the rank and file ; at any rate the party has now 
made it plain that it will not help candidates who supported 
the new constitution, and that all concessions must be 
mutual. Even if these orders are not followed by all Com- 
munist voters, they spoil the chances of M. Mollet’s can- 
didates, who had hoped to be elected on the anti-capitalist 
ticket. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE, having proclaimed himself above 

the battle, has not allowed any party to use his name. 
Apart from the Communists and a handful of others, all the 
candidates are now “ Gaullists,” and it is up to the voter 
to decide which are more Gaullist than others. The image 
of the general varies from platform to platform. Here he is 
near-Socialist, M. Mollet in heroic form ; there he becomes 
an anti-parliamentary Hercules cleansing the stables of 
the Palais-Bourbon. But the way in which the Gaullist 
wave will flow into party channels is only one of the 
mysteries of these elections. There are other unknowns ; 
in 1956 the Poujadists polled two and a half million votes 
and M. Mendés-France, then at the height of his popularity, 
brought many votes to the Republican Front; there are 
also the votes lost by the Communists in the referendum. 
Who will inherit all these millions of votes in the first 
ballot ? The UNR, illegitimate heir of the Gaullist Rally, 
logically stands the best chance. Its performance and the 
behaviour of its deputies will be watched carefully. Will 
this be M. Soustelle’s battalion, or President de Gaulle’s 
instrument for controlling a balanced chamber ? Electoral 
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forecasts are still very cautious here, though the general 
impression remains that the next assembly will either be 
evenly divided and docile, or dangerously over-weighted 
on the right. 

The danger has been increased by the way the prospec- 
tive Algerian contingent is taking shape. Little doubt 
remains that the course of the elections in Algeria marks 
the first setback in General de Gaulle’s series of successes. 
Moderate nationalist spokesmen are most unlikely to emerge 
from the poll that will be held throughout Algeria between 
November 28th and 30th. There is a single ballot with 
lists arranged to ensure a proportion between Moslem 
and French deputies. At one stage, after General de 
Gaulle’s instructions to the army, when the air was thick 
with rumours of a secret negotiation, the prospect looked 
fairly bright. Then came the rebel leaders’ veto, which 
has proved to be still effective enough to decide Moslem 
moderates not to come forward. The European liberals, 
too, concluded that there was no chance of a free vote. 

It is true that a rush of last-minute candidatures last 
Saturday brought the total number of lists to 52 for the 
18 Algerian constituencies. Only 12 deputies out of 67 
will be elected unopposed. Elsewhere there are many 
lists, though little real visible choice. The Socialists 
did finally put up several lists under express orders from 
their Paris headquarters. But the Socialists have had little 
following among the Moslems since M. Lacoste’s term of 
office in Algiers, and it is doubtful whether their spokesmen 
will oppose the slogans of “French Algeria.” The bulk 
of the other lists is filled with names of the old representa- 
tives of the colonial lobby, together with those newcomers 
who have become prominent since May in the committees 
of public safety. Algeria’s integration into France is an 
ever-recurring slogan in the titles of the various lists. 


1958 


ucH Moslem candidates as have appeared are mostly 
figureheads, recruits from committees of public safety 
or employees of the authorities. The expected names 
of moderate nationalists, like M. Farés, are not to be found 
on the lists. Nor are the names of liberal Frenchmen, like 
M. Chevallier, the former mayor of Algiers, or M. Savary, 
the former socialist minister. The latter explained that he 
had decided not to stand because of the conditions prevail- 
ing in Algeria. He insisted on the “ psychosis of fear ” 
among Moslems, which gives the army a decisive role in the 
election. 

The undoubtedly narrow limits of choice are causing 
concern here. Some “ left-wing Gaullists” have appealed 
to the general to postpone the vote ; but this idea has been 
rejected. The government, while deploring the boycott by 
the liberals, does not seem unduly perturbed. It sees in the 
election one of the first steps towards an Algerian settlement 
and is apparently prepared to wait. 

Whatever the future course of the-government’s Algerian 
policy, these deputies will, in the meantime, sit in the 
French chamber. The French settlers in Algeria have 
twenty-one seats guaranteed to them by the quota system. 
This is twice as many as they would have had if the ratio 
of one deputy for 93,000 inhabitants, applied in the home 
country, had been observed. The double representation of 
the colonial lobby would, however, be of secondary import- 
ance but for the fact that the Algerian poll may now provide 
it with an additional 46 obedient Moslem auxiliaries. Includ- 
ing the Sahara deputies, the lobby may even have a block 
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“TCA can put us 
right on the map 
in Canada” 


According to some maps, Canadian markets are a long, long 
way away. Yet a relaxing overnight journey by TCA, 
Canada’s own international airline, takes you right to the 
business heart of Canada. Nothing remote about these rich 
home-from-home markets. Not only are Canadians friendly 
people but they’re very happy to buy British. TCA’s con- 
venient daily services to all Canada enable you and your 
executives to play an active part in developing the Canadian 
side of the business. And TCA Air Freight, with its 
daily direct-delivery service, gives you the edge on any 
distribution problem. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 0851 
AND AT GLASGOW, MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 








Fly TCA—De Luxe Class 


Enjoy complete relaxation in TCA’s 
De Luxe Class. Fully reclining seats, 
Good food and drink. Wonderful 
service. And don’t be surprised if you 
meet some of the many Canadian 
business men who always fly TCA. 


Your Travel Agent 
is the man to see 
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As I see TI e e e * The home is where all 


things start, and that is where I see TI”’, says Heinz 
Kurth, the German designer, asked to give his im- 
pressions of Tube Investments Limited. 


Where the heart is... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, 
water and space heaters —all under the familiar name of 
**Creda’’—come from one TI company, as do switches. 
From others come Pel taper tube furniture; Phillips, 


> 


Hercules, Norman and other bicycles and mopeds for the 
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Sees 


a 


HemeKirrth 


family; Drynamels decorative paints; vitreous enamel 
ovenware; Merad electrical wires; roller skates, Apollo 
sports goods; and parts for refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, pressure cookers, venetian blinds, roofing... 
Soon perhaps there may be a TI home: Metal Sections 
already designs and erects prefabricated buildings. 


STEEL TUBE DIVISION - ENGINEERING DIVISION - ELECTRICAL DIVISION 
ALUMINIUM DIVISION - IRON AND STEEL DIVISION - GENERAL DIVISION - CYCLE DIVISION 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED ne Adelphi, London, W.C.2 +» Trafalgar 5633 
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vote of 71 in a new chamber of 546 deputies. Some of the 
colonels—trying their luck in France, since they were not 
allowed to stand in Algeria—are already getting ready to 
Jead this parliamentary troop. The contingent of the 
mal-élus, as they have been dubbed here, is a bad omen for 
the new assembly, 


Free Trade Seen from Paris 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R MAUDLING may well feel some irritation as he looks 

down the council chamber in the Chateau de la 
Muette at the little team sitting behind the label, France. 
For a year Mr Maudling has been struggling there to 
negotiate a free trade area and has won, it seems, fifteen 
other countries to support his cause ; but his efforts have 
constantly broken on the stubborn resistance of this rock. 
Mr Maudling has tried frontal pressure ; he has tried mild 
concessions ; he has sent in his Swedish and Swiss franc- 
tireurs. All seems to no avail. At moments his opponents 
seem to give ground. Then they pop up somewhere else 
obstinately contesting a new point. Last week M. Couve de 
Murville, the French foreign minister, told Mr Maudling 
in London that France had no intention of accepting the 
principle of a free trade area for the seventeen countries of 
OEEC on anything like the present terms. 

Almost self-sufficient, France does not share its 
neighbours’ desire for free trade ; its geographical position, 
however, enables it to exercise a powerful influence—even 
a veto—on their endeavours to do so. France accepted the 
common market only at the price of big concessions to 
French industry’s bent for protection and organisation ; and 
the treaty gives France a commanding political position in 
the community’s development. The free trade area, by 
contrast, seemed in French eyes to offer France almost 
nothing. As the French saw it, Britain was claiming a 
market for its industries without offering anything to 
continental farmers; it asked for entry into protected 
European markets in return for entry to a British market 
in which industries from the Commonwealth had a free 
hand. Britain wanted to keep the preferences that its 
industry enjoyed in the Commonwealth and push open the 
door to Europe, too. As a major industrial power Britain, 
like Germany, seemed likely to benefit greatly from freer 
trade within Europe ; it offered in return none of the com- 
pensations for weaker countries—investment funds, rehabili- 
tation funds—present in the treaty of Rome. The free trade 
area seemed a one-sided commercial device which was not 
even redeemed by a political commitment. Above all, the 
very creation of a larger area would weaken the commanding 
position France has gained in the group of six. 

In the long courtship which led to the treaty of Rome 
France took up the classic position of the wooed. It kept 
its consent just out of reach until bit by bit the German 
suitor accepted the French terms. In the free trade area 
negotiations it has adopted a similar line—proposing delays 
in the start or later stages of the scheme, never sticking long 
to the firm principle of a free trade area starting next 
January 1st, until it gets the terms it wants. 

Some of these terms are old chestnuts now : harmonisa- 
tion of some social changes and labour costs, an agricultural 
commitment, a vague claim to a share in the preferences 
given by the Commonwealth to British industry. But by 
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far the most important concerns the essential principle of a 
free trade area ; the maintenance by member countries of 
separate national tariffs against outsiders. 

The most obvious difficulty this creates is what 
is called the “problem of origin.” Cheap textiles from 
Hongkong, say, might filter through the low British tariff, 
and pass on into France, perhaps processed in Britain, The 
British claim that a system of certificates of origin could 
and should prevent goods less than 50 per cent of the 
value of which is added by manufacture in the area from 
taking advantage of free trade within it. The French and 
many other people on the continent feel that the problem 
can only be resolved by a “ harmonisation ” or levelling of 
outer tariffs as in a customs union. 

The claim for tariff “ harmonisation ” is also put forward 
on broader grounds. To French industry the common 
market is a mutual deal in preferences. Thus, Germany 
offers France entry to a market protected by an agreed 
tariff ; France does the same for Germany. In the free 
trade area Britain is asking for access to the protected 
French market, but offers in return a British market which 
will not be protected at all from Canadian chemicals or 
Indian cloth. In the summer Mr Maudling made a con- 
cession to the French by agreeing that the tariff problem 
should be discussed industry by industry. The matter has 
now been studied enough to make possible a series of deals, 
if there were a real willingness to negotiate on both sides. 

Such a set of deals would, however, be upset if a member 
country changed its tariffs after the treaty is signed ; at a 
late stage, the French have called in question the right to 
do this. What if an Anglo-Canadian free trade area were to 
be devised, say five years hence ? Mr Maudling’s answer— 
that there should be consultation before such a move is 
made and a complaints system afterwards—seemed to the 
French to fall into the classic pattern of British co-operation 
with Europe—fine words without commitments. Such 
changes would not be important, explained Mr Maudling. 
If that is the case, retorted a Belgian, speaking for the 
Six, why not commit yourself ? 


HIS lack of a political commitment is perhaps the 

loudest of the French complaints. Yet paradoxically 
Britain now appears to be advocating strong institutions for 
a free trade area, France weak ones. The British Govern- 
ment favours a strong Council of Ministers with majority 
voting on escape clauses—to prevent individual countries 
from escaping from tariff discipline when they feel like it. 
France has long opposed any suggestion that there should 
be strong institutions to enforce free trade within the area, 
on the ground that there is no strong political commitment 
on the reverse side of the medal—like the issue of external 
commercial policies that M. Wormser raised. Given the 
basic political weakness of the British concept, the French 
prefer unanimous voting which would allow any one 
country to use an escape clause arbitrarily though under 
defined circumstances. There would be lots of rules, in 
other words, instead of a political decision. Despite the talk 
in favour of a political commitment in a free trade area, 
the French know that a weak commitment would leave 
France in enjoyment of its advantageous position. 


The French government now says that it has no inten- 
tion of making a decision for or against a free trade area in 
principle until the terms are settled—and the differences 
are still wide. The British and other critics of France 
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inevitably wonder whether this means that France is in 
fact delaying in order to bargain for better terms, or 
haggling in order to avoid a free trade area altogether. 

There are certainly two distinct attitudes in France, One 
group, which includes the patronat or employers’ federation, 
seems opposed to any sort of free trade area on terms 
possible for Britain. This group wants to preserve the 
position France has acquired within the common market 
and knows that any broader scheme would inevitably weaken 
it. The cry that the free trade area is designed to undermine 
the common market has been voiced with new force of late. 
Within the administration, however, and notably in the 
Quai d’Orsay, there are many people who would like to 
negotiate an economic association between the Six and 
outer western Europe, provided France gets reasonable 
terms. But these terms. will certainly not amount to a free 
trade area as the British first conceived it. 


The Canberra Stakes 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


R MENZIES is still expected to win the election on 
November 22nd, but hardly anyone now expects him 
to win seats from the opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as seemed likely after the Victorian elections some 
weeks ago. The latest opinion poll shows a swing towards 
Labour among those who were previously undecided ; in 
round figures, 43 per cent are for the Liberals or their 
allies, the Country party ; 40 per cent for the Australian 
Labour party (ALP) ; 7 per cent for the Democratic Labour 
party (DLP), and 9 per cent are still undecided. 

There are two reasons for the swing towards Labour. 
First, Dr Evatt opened his campaign by shrewdly offering 
to resign after the election if the Democratic Labour party 
would give its second preferences to his own party instead 
of to the Liberals. This put the DLP on the spot because 
it has always maintained that the reason for its separate 
‘existence is disapproval of Dr Evatt and the pro-communist 
policies of which it accused him. Its spokesman, Senator 
Cole, replied that the ALP should have the DLP’s second 
preferences only on certain “ conditions” ; one was that 
it should recognise the “industrial groups” and another 
that it should formally abandon nationalisation as one of its 
declared aims, 

Neither of these conditions, as Senator Cole knew, had 
the remotest chance of being accepted. The industrial 
groups were anti-communist cells which, largely by mobi- 
lising the Roman Catholic vote, succeeded some years ago 
in ridding several unions of their communist leaders ; but 
when they extended their activities to the Labour party they 
stirred up such sectarian hatred and such distrust of them- 
selves as something alien to Labour, to the unions, and to 
Australia itself, that there can be no question of accepting 
them now. As for the demand that nationalisation should 
be abandoned as a party aim, that might seem less difficult, 
since it is really dropped already, but as in Britain it is 
indelicate to say so. When pressed on this point by a 
television interviewer, Dr Evatt said that there would be 
no nationalisation without a referendum, and he quoted the 
most innocuous definition of socialisation yet heard—all 
ideals and no organisational commitments. But the party’s 
left wing, headed by the wild Mr Eddie Ward, would 
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strongly object to striking nationalisation off the programme 
for ever. 

Dr Evatt, of course, had counted on the DLP’s rejection 
of his offer, but the terms of the rejection were better than 
he could have hoped. They enable him to shout that the 
DLP is not a Labour party at all, that it serves only to keep 
Labour out of office. The DLP may make some compen- 
sating gains from the preliminary results of the Hursey case. 
Unless it wins on appeal, the communist-dominated Water- 
side Workers’ Federation will have to pay heavy damages 
to the Hurseys, father and son, who had refused to pay a 
union levy for the benefit of the ALP and were thereupon 
expelled from the union and physically prevented from 
working. But the DLP seems unlikely to split the Labour 
vote as badly as it would have done if Dr Evatt had never 
made his offer. 

The other reason for the swing towards Labour is that 
Mr Menzies, with his usual contempt for the opposition, 
wants to humiliate it utterly this time by winning without 
offering a single electoral promise himself. He merely 
points to his government’s record, to Australia’s growing 
prosperity and to the drying up of overseas capital inflow 
which he predicts would follow a socialist victory. Dr Evatt, 
on the other hand, argues as if the country were already in 
the grip of a severe depression and dangles before the 
electors such baits as big increases in child and maternity 
allowances and pensions, free dental treatment for children, 
tax exemption on fares to work and the removal of the sales 
tax on household necessities. He would also have the 
Commonwealth Bank go into hire purchase finance to force 
down rates, as well as lend money cheaply to young couples 
and make personal loans without security to all suitable 
applicants. All this, Dr Evatt reckons, would cost {A119 
million, which he would find by organising defence more 
efficiently and economically, by an excess profits tax, if 
necessary, and by borrowing the rest from the bank. 

Mr Menzies counters with the claim that these conces- 
sions would cost all of £A165 million and cannot be intro- 
duced without severe inflation and higher taxation. Unfor- 
tunately for him many people who are not chronic voters 
for Labour do not agree. They have watched the refla- 
tionary measures in Britain, they know that farm incomes 
are expected to be £A180 million down on last year, of 
which less-than half will be offset by paying less in tax, they 
see that wool prices are still in the depths—so they think 
that quite a lot could be given away without causing infla- 
tion. Most of them speak only of the internal situation and 
blandly ignore the danger, as international reserves fall, 
of giving any stimulus to the demand for imports. But 
even those who take this into account, and who applauded 
the cautious budget of three months ago, feel that Mr 
Menzies should offer something now—not as much as Dr 
Evatt and with more relevance to production and invest- 
ment, but something. 

There are other people who will feel like voting for the 
Labour party if only because it has been out of power for 
so long—which they feel is bad not only for the opposition 
but also for the government, producing irresponsibility and 
inexperience in the one and laziness and complacency in 
the other. This is a good argument for voting Labour until 
one surveys the cabinet potential on each side. Having 
done that, a majority of voters seem likely to decide that 
the second pair of qualities would be rather less harmful 
than the first. 

All the campaign issues have been on the home front. No 
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one has produced any new ideas about what to do about 
defence or west New Guinea, or how to be friends with 
Asia without cold-shouldering one’s friends in the west. 
These are Australia’s biggest problems, but as no one can 
think of the answers, it is safer to keep to the unemployed 
(or the Communists, according to political taste), who 
apparently swarm unseen in our midst. 


Sicilian Revolt 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN PALERMO 


1x Christian Democrat deputies in the Sicilian Regional 
Assembly have rebelled against the party’s central 
executive or, more precisely, against its secretary, Signor 
Fanfani (who is also prime minister and foreign secretary 
in the national government), and have set up a coalition 
junta at Palermo supported by Communists, Socialists, 
Monarchists and neo-Fascists. This “hybrid coalition ” is 
denounced with great vehemence by the Christian Democrat 
secretariat in Rome and, more circumspectly, by the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy in Palermo, but it has been saluted 
as the lawful government of Sicily by President Gronchi, 
whose personal popularity on the island is at present the 
main breakwater against a rising tide of resentment border- 
ing upon disaffection. 

Signor Milazzo, the president of the new junta, is a veteran 
of the old Popular party and has sat for the Christian Demo- 
crats in every junta since Sicily achieved home rule. He 
has now been expelled from the party and his supporters 
have been ordered to desert him on pain of expulsion. Far 
from wavering, however, the rebels expect to recruit new 
adherents in the assembly and intend, if Signor Fanfani 
keeps up hostilities, to fight the regional elections next 
spring under the banner of an independent Catholic Socialist 
party. 

The junta can count on at least fifty-four out of the ninety 
votes in the assembly and is unperturbed by the fact that 
nineteen of these come from the Communists and ten from 

_the Socialists. The rest are divided between the other 
parties, while the Christian Democrats, for the first time, 
are in opposition and will have to fight the regional elections 
at a disadvantage. No one doubts that they will lose votes 
in Sicily, but this is, at present, the least of Signor Fanfani’s 
worries. He is under cross-fire from his opponents in the 
party for mishandling the Sicilian affair and for allowing a 
situation to arise in which the party is threatened by a split 
—which could soon spread from Sicily to the mainland—or, 
at best, by the secession of its Sicilian branch with every 
likelihood of the example being followed by the Christian 
Democrats of Sardinia and the other self-governing regions. 
A similar landslide is taking place in the Liberal party, whose 
leaders in the Sicilian assembly are in conflict with their 
central executive, which has ordered them to oppose 
Signor Milazzo. Here, too, a regional split seems probable. 

Italians on the mainland are at a loss to assess the signi- 
ficance of this island revolt. At first sight many are tempted 
to set it down to congenital separatism and to accuse the 
Sicilians of ingratitude for all the statutory privileges and 
economic aid given them by Rome. The unnatural alliance 
of Communists, Socialists, Catholics, Monarchists and 
Fascists, they say, is a proof of political immaturity. But in 
Sicily things look somewhat different. The immediate cause 
of the explosion is resentment at the clumsy interference 
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in the island’s affairs by the Christian Democrats’ central 
executive. This first ordered the outgoing president of the 
junta, Signor Giuseppe La Loggia, not to resign, although 
he had been beaten in the assembly. It then virtually claimed 
the right to designate the new president and finally to veto 
the choice of the assembly which had elected Signor 
Milazzo. (Under the statute of home rule the Sicilian 
assembly, unlike the national parliament, elects the presi- 
dent and members of the junta.) 

Irritation at the high-handed methods of the Christian 
Democrats would not alone explain the sudden outburst of 
Sicilian patriotism which sustains Signor Milazzo’s 
incongruous government. Behind the political squabbles 
is deep and widespread resentment at the way in which the 
development of the island’s economy has been thwarted by 
certain North Italian interests which tend to monopolise 
industrial credit in Sicily and so to neutralise the effect 
of the special laws and credit facilities devised to put local 
industry on its feet. Sicilian industrialists complain that 
they cannot compete for credit with the big industrial 
“ monopolies ” of the North, and say that their efforts to 
build up a local industry as distinct from local branches of 
the big northern industries are being deliberately frustrated 
by the big monopolies with the complicity of certain local 
and national politicians. The quarrel between the Sicin- 
dustria (Sicilian Federation of Industries) and the national 
Confederation of Industries (to which the Sicindustria, in 
theory, belongs) has passed from the stage of pamphlet war- 
fare to open broadsides in the local and national press. 
Certain members of the former junta in Palermo are accused 
by the Sicindustria of retarding the application of a law 
passed by the assembly in August, 1957, to help local 
industry by means of a financial holding similar to the 
national institution, IRI (Institute of Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion). Finally, the new financial company was given a board 
which is said to be dominated by representatives of the big 


‘ northern monopolies. 


A™ from these charges there is clearly matter for con- 
cern in the way in which the Sicilian economy is 
developing. Contrary to expectations it is tending to 
develop from that of a depressed area into a pseudo-colonial 
economy with all the disadvantages that this implies. The 
building of costly facilities for industry is not leading 
automatically to industrialisation and is the cause of much 
social unrest when short term employment on public works 
comes to an end. The increase in per caput income in 
Sicily has not kept pace with the national average increase, 
and since there is no local industry to provide equipment 
for the impressive programme of public works there has 
been a reflux of capital from Sicily to the North. Local 
industrialists would seem to be justified when they ask the 
national and the regional governments to guarantee a pro- 
gramme of industrialisation to keep pace with pre-indus- 
trialisation, and ask to be made responsible for an industrial 
policy for Sicily. 

This economic background helps to explain the apparently 
incongruous alliance of right and left-wing parties in the 
present government. Sicilians claim that there is nothing 
unnatural in a coalition that rests on a fundamental 
identity of interests. In any case, they say, theirs is not 
a national government but a higher form of local administra- 


tion. The important thing is that it be in the hands of 
honest men. 
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THE 4 REASONS 


WHY THE 
BRITAIN’S FASTEST GROWING 


1ePRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 53} guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines. Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 
precision business machine that gives you every control, 
every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 

You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One 
Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office—large 
or small—can afford a Stenorette. 


2-PERFORMANCE Easier dictating. ..trouble-free 
transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder 
performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase 
automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and 
easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can dictate, 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all with a push-button |! The magnetic tape 
reel takes 25 minutes of dictation, and you can use the same 
tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that 
is involved with belts, dises or cylinders. Your Stenorette 
and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost. 


Save money while you save time ... with the 


in every office, large or small 


Lb 


AVERAGE 
1 
price 535 Guineas 


including these accessories: 


TAPE CASSETTE & SPARE SPOOL, THE DUAL PURPOSE DYNAMIC MICROPHONE, 
TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE & CLIP A FOOT CONTROL & DUST COVER. 


3*PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefcase. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 
an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 


4°*PROVED ‘Stenorette design and performance is 
vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
Grundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office—even the smallest —can afford to be 
without one. 

Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
Stenorette your “‘Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 


itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
free brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 


How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- 
work away. Get your secretary to post this 
coupon for your free copy. 


covce 





eeensansidanedessneseesnnseatecnssensanneannieeeneel ~ l=} soup 
Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the 
Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, and 
accurately. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


Nearest Town 


GSE.166c 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising and Showrooms : 38/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to : NWewiands Park, Sydenham, London, $.E.26 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Lid.) 
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It’s a glorious country. It’s got everything that makes a 
perfect holiday and yet you can fly there in less than a day! 

Excitement! Go to the Game Reserves and see the wild 
animals in their natural surroundings. There’s a thrill for you. 
Scenery! Travel the rolling veldt, climb the mountains ... 
‘you'll find magnificent, amazing scenery wherever you go. 
Novelty !Seethenative customs, dress, ceremoniesand dances. 
Relaxation! Innumerable coast resorts, quiet or fashionable 
as you choose. Modernity! Visit the bustling cosmopolitan 
cities with their shops, stores, shows and night clubs. 


Wherever you go you’!l meet friendly people with a greeting 
as warm as the sunshine that blesses each wonderful day. 





On an ostrich farm at Oudtshoorn, 


Couth Afien 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 
The South African Tourist Office is at your service for free, trrendly and 
helpful advice. For detailed information on transport, accommodation and 
costs consult your Travel Agent or South African Railways Travel Bureau, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1, Tel: Grosvenor 6235. 610, FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 20, 


Blue skies, blue sea and golden sands. 


SATOUR 
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Living with the Public Industries 


Federation of British Industries believes that 
further nationalisation, by the front door or the 
back, would be a Bad Thing: nor would anyone expect 
the federation to judge that nationalisation so far has 
been a good one. To many, indeed, the only unexpected 
feature of the statement of FBI policy towards nationali- 
sation issued this week* will have been its cool-tempered 
and by no means wholly hostile analysis of the industries 
now in public ownership, the problems that have faced 
them since they were taken over, and their performance 
so far. Its judgment of their performance, inevitably, 
is adverse (could any honest socialist’s be otherwise ?) 
but moderately expressed, as in its summing up: 
The record cannot yet be said to fulfil the expectations 


of outstanding progress and improvement held out by 
the nationalisers. 


Nor is the FBI concerned to make a case for de-national- 
isation (barring its calculated aside to the effect that “ it 
may be both practicable and desirable to set free ” one 
nationalised industry, civil air transport). It recognises 
a “ narrow zone” in which “ public and private owner- 
ship are reasonable alternatives and where the balance of 
advantage may sometimes, though by no means always, 
fall on the side of the former.” It is primarily concerned 
to argue that nationalisation should not spread beyond 
that zone. 

The FBI’s analysis of nationalisation so far, moreover, 
goes more frankly into the underlying reasons for lack 
of success in the public industries than most critics from 
the right usually find it politic to do. If one reckons 
depreciation realistically, these industries have in general 
failed to cover their costs out of their revenues ; to some 
extent at least this must have tended to inflate the 
demand for the goods and services they sell ; and from 
projections based upon these inflated demands and upon 
privileged access to cheap finance, they have formulated 


N rece will be surprised to hear that the 








* Report on Nationalisation. Federation of British Industries. 
68 pages. 5s. 





development programmes that require what may be pre- 
sumed to be an exaggerated share of the capital resources 
that the British economy can muster. That is the main 
economic criticism of the nationalised industries ; and in 
echoing it, the FBE is prepared to recognise that their 
policies have to some extent been due 
either to a mistaken belief that the national interest is 
served by low prices of essential services irrespective of 
cost Or to insistence by the Government of the day on 
postponement of price increases which from time to time 
a nationalised industry has proposed, 
Understandably, the FBI is concerned to emphasise the 
inadequate control of costs in the nationalised industries, 
rather than to dwell upon any inadequacy in their 
prices: 

Prices should fully cover costs and if they do not some- 
body has to pay the difference. This does not mean that 
past increases in nationalised industries’ prices were all 
justified: still less that a further increase is now to be 
advocated. 

There is such a thing as having your logic and eating it 
too ; but even this must be counted a good deal for an 
industrial federation, responsible to the business cus- 
tomers of the public industries, to admit. 


T is a good deal more, indeed, than any political party 
I has yet been prepared to admit. As the FBI points 
out, public industries are and must ultimately be subject 
to political control: “ Their managers, unlike those of 
private enterprise, have neither the clear authority nor 
the yardstick of profitability necessary for efficient opera- 
tion.” In principle, these nationalised semi-monopolies 
have to conform to some imprecise concept of the public 
interest which Parliament, through the responsible 
minister, has to interpret. In practice, Parliament is 
eternally dissatisfied about the degree of accountability 
that it commands from the public industries, and minis- 
tries are constantly perplexed by the problem of vetting 
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and controlling their investment. Yet ministers are 
repeatedly interfering with their current operations to 
a degree that makes fully responsible management in- 
effective. During what Sir Hugh Beevor last week 
reckoned as “ the present five to nine months before 
an election,” certain private industries at least may have 
good reason to fear for their future if Labour were to 
get in. But whichever party gets in, the public indus- 
tries have little reason to hope that any government will 
be prepared to dispense with its power to interfere; at 
crucial moments, with their day-to-day management. 
This is power without direct responsibility, and its effect 
upon the commercial efficiency of the public enterprises 
does not really bother either set of politicians ; for one 
set is politically committed to the argument that 
nationalised industries cannot pay, and the other set 
believes that whether they pay or not does not really 
matter. 

Practical development of these relations between 
governments and the public industries has already put 
considerable strain on the form of organisation that 
Britain, in accordance with tradition, applied to them: 
the public corporation. In principle, such a corporation 
is a commercial concern with specific functions and 
responsibilities. It has to charge for its products such 
prices as will make its revenues “not less than” cover 
costs, “ taking one year with another ”: its board mem- 
bers are appointed and can be dismissed by the respon- 
sible minister, and it is subject to “ general directions ” 
from the minister. But these directions were generally 
intended to deal only with emergencies, for instance 
when the “ national interest ” might be taken to conflict 
with the corporation’s commercial interest, and were 
expected to be few and far between. In fact, there have 
been only two such directions in the history of postwar 
nationalisation. But the ministers’ influence has never- 
theless been steady and pervasive, extending often be- 
yond their necessary functions of vetting or allocating 
capital (which have been performed quite ineffectively) 
to such matters as the kind of aircraft a nationalised air- 
line should buy and above all to the prices that the 
public industries should charge (though only one of 
these industries is formally subject to public control of 
its prices and none to control by the government). This 
is a long way from the public corporation as Mr Herbert 
Morrison saw it in the days of the Central Electricity 
Board and the London Passenger Transport Board. 


T can be argued, indeed, that this public corporation 
I framework is simply not adequate as a framework 
for the industries nationalised since the war ; that these 
far larger, and more monopolistic creations, with their 
much greater influence upon the rest of the nation’s 
affairs and their vast demands upon capital resources, 
differ absolutely from the public corporations of the 
thirties and cannot effectively be organised in the same 
way. This is perhaps the main conclusion of another 
recent and distinguished critic of nationalisation, Mr 
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Kelf-Cohen (in a book* reviewed on page 594). The 
government, he would argue, “must more and more 
take the responsibility ”: it must impose “a more defi- 
nite and deliberate policy” upon the boards, making 
frequent use of its powers to issue “ general directions ” 
(for example, directing the National Coal Board to arrest 
the decline in the output of large coal, and the area 
electricity boards to improve load factor). It should 
“set up an organisation which supervises and formulates 
policy for the industries: no legislation is required as 
the existing Acts provide the necessary powers in the 
general direction.” 

This view might well attract ministers, and ministries 
too. Mr Kelf-Cohen was formerly a civil servant con- 
cerned with nationalised industries in the Ministry of 
(Fuel and) Power. His view runs deliberately counter 
to the idea that publicly owned industries, as indepen- 
dent corporations, can really operate commercially ; and, 
for example, to the FBI’s view that “even with more 
time the Parliamentary system and Government 
administration would be together unsuitable for the 
control of industry.” It assumes either that politicians 
and civil servants can do a better job of managing these 
industries than anybody else who can be persuaded to 
try (for it is difficult to see where the directions Mr 
Kelf-Cohen has in mind would stop), or, more plausibly, 
that their ultimate management must inevitably be so 
political that it is better to drop the pretence of com- 
mercial independence. And one must admit that parts 
of the nationalised industries, in particular the railways, 
may now be moving out of the sphere where ordinary 
commercial considerations have any connotations save 
those of hope (in company with many railway systems 
throughout the world) and that coal, over the next 
decade or so, may suffer from the same urge towards 
convenience. At the other end of the scale, it is doubt- 
ful whether if commercial considerations alone counted 
Britain’s electricity system would be committed as 
deeply as it is to nuclear generation ; and civil air trans- 
port (again in common with its counterparts abroad) has 
still, after thirty years, hardly taken off into full com- 
mercial viability. 

Even so, the argument that ministers should take 
more and more of the responsibility will seem to many 
a counsel of despair. Whether or not these industries 
constitute some special zone for public ownership, they 
remain largely essential to, and are knit into, the whole 
productive machine of British industry. To subordinate 
their policies wholly and avowedly to the decisions of 
politicians and civil servants would surely perpetuate 
and accentuate many of the weaknesses of the present 
boards—such as insulation from the forces of the mar- 
ket, remoteness of control, reliance upon paper pro- 
grammes rather than responsible management—and 
leave them even more susceptible than they 
now are to the pressures of special interests. Nor 
would more direct responsibility make any easier the 
special task that ministries dealing with these industries 


* Nationalisation in Britain. Macmillan. 25s. 
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already have to perform, but so far have failed to 
achieve: that is to find some reasonable basis for assess- 
ing their capital needs, against each other and against 
those of other sectors of the economy. The transfer of 
public industries from the private to “the public sector ” 
has sharply altered the balance of public investment as 
against private investment which a government may 
attempt to adjust in Keynesian management of the 
economy. Today, therefore, some higher logic may often 
be argued for putting “ nationalised industries’ invest- 
ment ” as a whole up Io per cent or down Io per cent 
(though it could conceivably produce contradictions 
such as the “necessity” to spend less on developing 
coking coal mines because private steel is spending more 
on new blast furnaces). But there will have been little 
logic anyway in the total and individual amounts of in- 
vestment authorised for these industries in the first 
place. These are the crucial decisions that settle the 
place of the public industries in the economy, and they 
are already in the hands of the politicians and the civil 
servants. The way they have been performed so far is 
not a demonstration of high competence to take on more 
business decisions. 


HE alternative of trying to make the public corpora- 
tions more commercial and less political, therefore, 
is not merely a matter of philosophical attitudes ; it 
derives simply from the fact that commercial criteria can 
demonstrably be used to run industries reasonably well, 
and that in free societies political and “ planning” 
criteria so far have not succeeded. Its application in the 
conditions of British nationalised industries would mean, 
as Mr Kelf-Cohen advocates, more use of “general 
directions ” by the responsible ministers—not, however, 
to settle the operating policies of these industries, but 
to make explicit many of the pressures to do uncom- 
mercial things (today, for example, rural electrification ; 
tomorrow, perhaps, the trains running on time that 
voters will still want there to sneer at out of their car 
windows) that ministers now prefer to achieve by covert 
pressures in “ consultation.” These directions, indeed, 
might be needed to make some nationalised boards that 
are too bemused by their “ public service obligations ” 
act more commercially, as for example in laying down 
the size of reserve that the minister would think proper. 
Dislike of market criteria is not confined to any one 
part of the administration of these public industries. 
The direction might also be the instrument of a new 
policy for co-ordinating their investment: one which 
required all schemes to be submitted, and classified, in 
terms of a strictly-defined rate of return on new capital, 
and which from time to time laid down the return, 
geared to current rates in private industry and to public 
utilities abroad, that these industries should aim at 
earning. The same effect could be gained by charging 
these industries some such going rate for the money that 
the Treasury can raise on gilt-edged issues by pledging 
its own credit, or by sending one or two of them to the 
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market, if this were practicable. What matters is a 
more realistic rate of return on nationalised investment, 
however imposed. It would in turn mean more realistic 
prices, or less investment, or specifically-defined cases 
where the government accepted lower rates for strategic, 
prestigious, or protective reasons. Higher rates might 
rule out some nuclear power stations as well as some 
coal mine reconstructions. 


T would also require considerable political self-denial 
I upon the part of ministers. Nobody would expect 
that in practice these industries, even under such a 
regime, could wholly move out of politics ; their rela- 
tions with ministers would always be partly a matter of 
personalities, and “accountable” or not, they would 
remain obliged to explain all their doings in public in 
far more uncomfortable detail than any private industry 
ever needs to do. But much of what is done today 
would have to be seen to be done, and it would become 
clearer what ministers have to answer for. It might also 
become easier to judge performance in these industries ; 
and, just conceivably, to attract one or two of the private 
industrialists who today, understandably, would not for 
a moment think of taking a turn at running them. 

This alternative is no more plausible than “more 
power to the minister” ; though it may be infinitely 
preferable it is perhaps even less likely to occur. What 
is more likely than either is that the politicians will pre- 
fer to go on exercising their power covertly and arbi- 
trarily putting all the responsibility on the boards. 
Exercises in reorganisation, which may be largely irrele- 
vant until relations with the minister are cleared up, may 
attract the Conservatives more; uncritical praise (but not 
a whit less interference) may be Labour’s formula if it 
gets the chance to apply one. It hardly needs saying that 
the time between now and the election is certainly not 
going to promote such clear thinking about the public 
industries from either party as has come, say, from the 
FBI: and that Labour’s threat to enlarge the whole 
problem of nationalisation must bedevil any attempt 
to live sensibly, in this mixed economy, with the public 
industries we have. 


FREE TRADE AREA ? 


Will Britain be included in a Free Trade Area or 
excluded from the Common Market? The effects of 
these two possibilities are analysed and estimated in 
our report, “* BRITAIN AND EUROPE ”. 


“ Britain and Europe” is an exhaustive, industry-by-industry 
study, giving the detailed reasoning behind the forecasts. It is 


based on extensive consultations with industry throughout 
Europe as well as on the study of published facts and statistics; 
contains 304 pages of text, tables and charts; and is obtainable 
for 15/- from booksellers or for 16/-, packing and post included, 
from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 143. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Switching to Industrials 


FORTNIGHT or three weeks ago the gilt-edged market 
A experienced its first significant check in a long rise, 
and it is fair comment that the extent and duration of 
the setback in gilt-edged have taken nearly everybody by 
surprise. The Financial Times index of government securi- 
ties fell from 85.21 to 83.83 in the fortnight ended on 
Wednesday. What has happened has been a succession of 
small switching orders from gilt-edged into industrials. The 
selling of long-dated gilt-edged has been matched by 
increased buying in the industrial market where over. the 
same fortnight The Economist indicator has forged ahead 
from 226.9 to 235.7 and the public jumps eagerly at the 
few new issues of industrial ordinary shares that come 
forward, ° 
Throughout this period there has been no big selling of 
gilt-edged stocks either long or short. Sterling remains 
strong ; it is only the small man who has altered his assess- 
ment of gilt-edged. This should therefore be a passing 
phase, but jobbers cannot afford ever to take a long or even 
a medium view of the market, Since the extent of the decline 


THE YIELD GAP 


“FINANCIAL TIMES” 
INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 
YIELD 


24% CONSOLS 
YIELD 


SON Div F MAMJJ AS ON 


caught them unawares they have been obliged to adjust their 
books and in doing so to add to the decline. 

The small investors have been acting on an unusual kind 
of anticipation of inflation. It is assumed first that a Demo- 
cratic congress in America is more likely to speed economic 
recovery with mild doses of inflation than a Republican one 
would have been. It is assumed secondly that at some point 
during this winter unemployment in this country will reach 
a figure that embarrasses a government with its eye on an 
election and that therefore the government will inflate out 
of the unemployment and thus triumph at the polls. Time 
will show how far investors are prepared to carry that line 





of thought. The yield gap between gilt-edged represented 
by 23 per cent Consols and industrials represented by the 
Financial Times Industrial index has, as the chart shows, 
this year narrowed markedly. That would normally mean 
either that British Government credit was weakening, which 
is certainly not true, or that the earnings anticipations from 
industry were on the up grade and anyone who believes that 
is obviously looking well ahead. Therefore, it is likely that 
the basic strength of the gilt-edged market has not been 
permanently weakened, and that the persistent buying of 
industrials (and of options on them) may have become rather 
speculative and be almost due to slacken off. On the shorter 
view, however, the gilt-edged market will need careful 
nursing in advance of the Government’s expected refunding 


operation, and the flow of small gilt-edged issues will have 
to be checked. 


INVESTMENT FOR ALL 


Dealing on a Margin 


ROPERTY owning democracy is a fine phrase. How 
P effectively will the two schemes for financing share 
purchases by the small man announced this week by Bow- 
maker and Aims of Industry fit into that conception ? The 
scheme put forward by Bowmaker (in which Lloyds Bank 
has a 25 per cent interest) is the more wide-ranging and it 
may set an example that other hire purchase finance houses 
will follow. Somewhat ironically, it appears to conflict with 
the official guidance to the Capital Issues Committee and 
the banks. But much that has happened in the banking 
field since the relaxations of July might be difficult to 
reconcile with it. 

Bowmaker’s plan is to advance up to 75 per cent of the 
cost of any investment in stocks or shares and the whole 
of the brokerage and stamp duty. For that service the 
finance house will charge interest at § per cent a year on the 
original advance (equivalent to around g per cent 
actual) plus a flat fee of £1 at-the end of the transaction. 
This is the same rate that the banks charge on personal 
loans and it is below the rate charged by Bowmaker on 
its hire purchase contracts ; but in this scheme, the company 
will not have to pay a commission rebate to any dealer. The 
administrative costs should run at about the same level as 
those on HP contracts on cars. The new scheme does not 
take the form of an HP agreement and the charge made 
by Bowmaker ranks as annual interest and so can be offset 
against tax. The aspiring investor has a free choice of the 
stocks he may wish to buy and he can choose his own stock- 
broker if he wishes. Bowmaker will not give any advice on 
these investments. The shares bought will be registered 
in Bowmaker’s name until the debt is wholly cleared, when 
they will be transferred to the beneficial owner ; until then 
Bowmaker will act as a passive nominee, passing on divi- 
dends to the investors and deferring to their wishes if new 
issues, bids and voting questions crop up. 
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Will this scheme, designed primarily to attract the man 
with between {100 and £1,000 to invest, encourage active 
speculation ? The cost is high for any professional dabbler, 
and Bowmaker is not at all anxious to let its plan become a 
speculators’ paradise. To prevent this, it has made a ruling 
that the stock cannot be sold until three months after 


TYPICAL COSTS OF DEALING 


Wee NII old cee, ese eaeeuccuaes £ 
Down payment (at 25 per cent of total)........ £120 
£360 
Brokerage and stamp duty. ........cccccccccess £15 2s. 
Total advanced by Bowmaker ..............200- £375 2s. 
Interest charge for 12 months ...........cceceees £18 15s. 
Total repayment over 12 months...............0% £393 I7s. 
Interest charge for 24 months .............eeee0- £37 12s. 
Total repayment over 24 months ............esee% £412 14s. 


purchase. It can, moreover, turn away any client’s business. 
Nevertheless the plan will in effect allow dealing on a 
margin of 75 per cent at the cost of 9 per cent per annum ; 
this is far bigger than the margins allowed on Wall Street. 
And the scheme is basically different from instalment deposit 
schemes in the United States, where stock is not bought 
until the cash instalments are paid over by the investor. 


Dealing for Workers 


IMS of Industry, an active propagandist of the merits 
A of private enterprise, has produced a scheme that 
is more limited in its investment scope and distinctly 
ingenious in its modus operandi. Its plan attempts to put 
employee shareholding on a wider base. It requires no 
legislation though companies joining it will have to alter 
their articles of association. The Treasury, the Board of 
Trade and the Inland Revenue have all been consulted. 

Under this scheme, the sponsoring company will set up 
a shop company and provide it with its initial funds. This 
shop company (which will take the form of a trust so 
as to get over the ban on a company in dealing in its own 
stock) will use these funds to buy the ordinary shares of 
the sponsoring company on the Stock Exchange. These 
shares will be converted into bearer form and then offered 
to employees at stock exchange middle prices. The shop 


. companies will also buy back on the basis of middle prices, 


and they can deal not only in their own sponsoring com- 
pany’s ordinary shares but also in those of any other 
company in the scheme. The Treasury has to give per- 
mission for the issue of bearer securities and it has agreed 
to do so in this case, so long as the nominal value of the 
warrant is less than £5 and so long as no stock exchange 
quotation is sought. Moreover the Inland Revenue has 
agreed to an arrangement which will enable employees not 
subject to the standard rate of tax to get immediate tax 
relief on their dividend coupons. 

Tate and Lyle plans to go ahead with the scheme in 
the new year. Associated Portland Cement group has 
approved of it in principle and a score of other companies 
are considering it. One obstacle is that the sponsor com- 
pany will have to pay stamp duty at 6 per cent of the 
nominal value of the shares when they are converted to 
bearer form and will have to meet the initial brokerage 
costs. Two obvious comments can be made about the 
plan. It by-passes the stock exchange, which must remain 
the mainspring of equity investment. And it invites the 
worker to lock up his capital in the firm from which he 
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gains his livelihood, just as other employee shareholding 
schemes do, without offering him a real opportunity for 
diversification. 


STEEL 


Output Down Again 


HE more than seasonal improvement in activity in the 
‘Roe industry in September turns out to have been, as 
seemed probable at the time, merely a reflection of rather 
longer works holidays in August, allowing better furnace 
utilisation when the men came back. In October production 
averaged 363,500 ingot tons a week, 17 per cent lower than 
a year before, which was rather worse than the average of 
the two previous months. Steel output in the first quarter 
of this year was one per cent down on the twelve months 
before: in the second it was Io per cent down: in the third 
quarter it was 16 per cent down. There has been no par- 
ticular improvement in orders recently: demand for strip 
mill sheet is still above last year’s level, but as yet the hire- 
purchase boom in durable consumer goods does not seem 
to have been much reflected in higher demand for other 
light steel products. 


FINISHED STEEL DELIVERIES & CONSUMPTION, 1957-58 


(000 tons) 
Con- 
sumers 
Deliveries Exports Home Con- stocks 
deliveries sumption at end of 
period 
oer © sswce 4,200 650 3,550 3,490 3,980 
ee ayene 4,140 670 3,470 3,430 4,000 
ecdsas 3,680 560 3,120 3,150 4,000 
WW ascae 4,230 660 3,570 3,550 4,120 
ge 8 seaxe 4,120 530 3,590 3,525 4,220 
venue 3,800 510 3,290 3,400 4,130 
OP steds 3,130 460 2,670 (2,995) (3,800) 


The big further fall in steel demand in the third quarter 
of this year came from cuts of 29 per cent and 31 per cent 
respectively in purchases by coal and the railways. The 
Coal Board has too much coal to finance to afford to carry 
big stocks of anything else: and the railways at present can 
hardly afford anything. It is difficult to believe that some- 
what higher public investment can make any quick difference 
to these industries’ steel buying. 

Nor, to get the record fairly straight, do the Steel Board’s 
first estimates of stocks at the end of September support 
any of the recent optimism about most of the excess stocks 
being gone. The figures suggest that during the third 
quarter consumers’ stocks may have fallen by 330,000 tons 
of finished steel: this would be little more than a quarter 
of the figure of 1} million tons of steel estimated to be held 
in excess. of “normal working stocks” by the industry’s 
customers at the beginning—and still by the middle—of 
this year. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Halifax under Fire 


ECENT figures from the building society movement (up 
R to October 31st for the Halifax Building Society and 
up to September 30th for the members of the Building 
Societies Association) illustrate two tendencies that were 
expected. When the members of the association decided 
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not to lower the recommended rates of interest charged on 
mortgage and paid to investors despite the fall in Bank 
rate from 7 per cent to 4} per cent, it was obvious that their 
share interest rate of 33 per cent net (equal to £6 Is. 9d. per 
cent to the standard rate taxpayer) had become a much 
better proposition. Money did indeed flow in—thought not, 
the association reiterates in its latest issue of Building 


Society Affairs, in sufficient quantity to satisfy the demand 
for mortgages. ‘ 


ASSOCIATION: MEMBERS 








(£000) 

Third Second Third 
quarter, quarter, quarter, 

1957 1958 1958 
Shares and deposits received.. 77,088 79,140 ‘86,861 
Shares and deposits withdrawn 57.346 59,740 58,275 
Net investment .....eseeee0e ° 19,742 19,400 28,586 
Advances made.............- 73,574 62,350 66,313 
Advances repaid (with interest) 65,380 62,840 67,982 
DO DIRE kk accncecsabasss 1,754,380 1,858,257 1,902,061 





The second significant event was that the Halifax society 
took a different view from the members of the association ; 
its lending rate on owner occupier mortgages goes down 
from 6 per cent to 5} per cent at the beginning of next 
month and its share interest rate has gone down 
by 4 per cent net. The latest figures suggest that some 
investors have preferred to use other societies. The Halifax 
(total assets now £374.8 million) has continued to grow, but 
its rate of growth has been cut down. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


to Oct. 3ist 
(£000) 
1957/58 1958/59 Three Three 
first first months to months to 

9 9 July 31, Oct. 31, 

months months 1958 1958 
Receipts from investors .. 63,610 67,060 22,760 21,670 
: Withdrawals by investors. 37,830 45,620 14,470 15,950 
Net haventanent mennwiae 25,780 21,440 8,290 5,720 
Mortgage advances ...... 53,990 49,980 16,780 18,530 
Mortgage repayments.... 32,580 35,740 11,590 13,120 


_ Figures of the Halifax society as at September 30th (not 
October 31st) added to those of the members of the associa- 


tion at the same date give a 90 per cent sample of the 
movement: 


COMBINED 90 PER CENT SAMPLE 





(£000) 

Third Second Third 
quarter, quarter, quarter, 

1957 1958 1958 

Shares & deposits received .. 100,400 100,965 109,296 
Shares & deposits withdrawn 72,626 73,659 74,312 
ENON own cchsscnRenes 27,734 27 ,306 34,984 
Mortgage advances .......0. 87,094 78,647 83,761 





The combined figures show a modest growth in the net 
inflow of new funds and a modest recovery in the total rate 
of lending. On the whole, they support the contention of the 
council of the Building Societies Association that if interest 
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on shares and deposits were cut the societies would 
be shorter than ever of the funds that owner occupiers need 
to borrow. That may be true at the moment ; it will not 
necessarily be true when the reforms outlined in the home 
ownership white paper issued last week are translated into 
legislation. The argument for amending that scheme so as 
to allow the Halifax society to use it while still charging 
borrowers less than the association’s recommended rates are 
strong, particularly as the society is one of those which does 
lend substantially on pre-1919 property. 


AIR FARES 


BEA on the Offensive 


HEAP holiday fares announced this week by British 
European Airways are designed to weaken the hold 
on new types of holiday traffic developed by some British 
independent airlines. These airlines, with BEA, attended 
the recent conference at Cannes which discussed the level of 
ait fares for the twelve months from next April. The air- 
lines offer two types of holiday fares, to travel agents only, 
who then make them up into an inclusive holiday sold to 
the public. The lower of these is based on an outright 
chartering agreement between the airline and travel agent. 
The higher rate, known as an “ inclusive tour,” charges the 
trave] agent fare and a quarter for the return flight. 

The independent airlines were able to maintain a useful 
gap between the rates that they, as charter companies, could 
offer to travel agents and the rates that BEA, being a 
scheduled operator, was allowed to offer on the “ inclusive 
tour” arrangements. BEA decided to fight back at Cannes 
by using the highly complex voting procedure to spike its 
competitors’ guns. First it attempted to get agreement to 
lower rates for inclusive tours. When this was blocked by 
the independents, BEA used its own power of veto in turn 
to stop the conference from rubber-stamping the routine 
resolution that covers charter business. If it is not approved, 
this resolution lapses and, on BEA’s interpretation, this 
would allow BEA to go into the charter business itself. The 
first result of these manceuvres is an announcement from 
BEA that cut-price fares will be offered on some off-peak 
flights during the summer to fill empty seats. BEA might 


be said to be dipping its toe cautiously into the pool, for — 


the new fares have not been agreed by the airlines them- 
selves—the Cannes meeting was suspended and will resume 
in a few weeks. Nor is it certain yet that the Ministry of 
Transport will give the scheme its blessing for some people 
feel that BEA’s commercial enterprise in this matter has 
been unduly sharp and fast. 


LIMITED AND NV 


Unilever’s Scrip Issue 


N the stock market boom, a special factor las given 

further strength to the ordinary units of Unilever 
Limited and Unilever NV—the possibility that the diarchy 
would make a scrip issue. Anticipations prove to be 
right: both companies are to make a 25 per .cent scrip 
issue. The share premium account of NV is practically 
exhausted and the Dutch scrip is therefore to be created 
by capitalising revenue reserves. Hence, under Dutch tax 
law, shareholders resident in Holland who receive the scrip 
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Power to 


cy 


probe the & 
universe 


Mankind is reaching out to conquer 

new worlds—new footholds in outer 

space, new sources of power torn 

from the innermost secrets of the atom. 

AEI-John Thompson, who are already 

building at Berkeley one of the first 

commercial nuclear powet 

stations, are able to offer research 
ae reactors of the ‘Merlin’ type. 

‘Merlin’, the first privately- 

owned 5 MW reactor in the 

world, was designed and built at 

the AEI Research Establishment. 

Already with its aid a ; 

programme of research into 

such matters as safety factors, 

materials testing, reactor 

physics and training in 

reactor operation has begun. 

*Merlin’ opens the way to 

new explorations of our 


mysterious universe. 
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IRRITATION 


““Assembly’s complicated ... machining’s 

difficult ... there’s no colour. 

This won’t do! Let’s switch to a new 
material. Let’s try... PLASTICS!” 
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INFORMATION 


“‘Give the details to the ‘Lively 
Lads at Lorival’. Tell them what our 
problems are—they’ll sort them out.” 
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INVESTIGATION 


“Ah! Things are moving now. Those 
people have experience—and ideas, too. 
It’s a really first-class, friendly service.” 
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INUNDATION 


“Orders pouring in for this new model! 
For long-running, mass-production 
plastic mouldings in any material — 
it certainly pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
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are liable for tax at 20 per cent on its nominal value. Dutch 
companies often get round this barrier by declaring a special 
interim dividend, sufficient to enable Dutch shareholders 
to discharge their tax liability. 

For NV to do this, it would have to declare a special 
payment of 6} per cent ; and therefore Limited, under the 
dividend equalisation agreement, would have to make an 
equivalent extra payment. Combined with the normal 
trading dividends these payments would have made total 
distributions which the two boards are not prepared to 
recommend. They are, in fact, prepared only to compen- 
sate Dutch shareholders for part of the tax liability. They 
have done so by declaring two interims of 6} per cent and 
3 per cent, payable separately but on the same date, on NV 
ordinary shares (compared with an interim of 54 per cent in 
1957). This automatically involves Limited in the payment 
of two interims of 1s, 4.8d. and 8.4d. per £1 ordinary 
stock (compared with a single interim of Is. 2.4d. in 1957). 
These interims are payable on the existing capital, as the 
final payments for 1958 will be. In effect, then, the interim 
dividends from trading have been shaved but the directors 
expect to recommend final payments which will make the 
total distribution to NV shareholders 183 per cent (against 
153 per cent) and to Limited stockholders 4s. 2.4d. per {1 
unit (against 3s. 6d. per unit). But they warn shareholders 
that the 1957 rates of dividends will not necessarily be 
maintained in 1959 on the increased capital. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


An Interim Reappointment 


R CAMERON COBBOLD has been reappointed Governor 
M of the Bank of England for a further five years 
from next March ; but he is unlikely to serve for the full 
term. Although Mr Cobbold is only 54 he has been on 
the Court since 1938 and Governor since 1949, and did 
not wish to continue for a third term ; but it has been felt 
that a change in the governorship would be undesirable 
until the Radcliffe Committee has reported on the working 
of the monetary system and the report has been digested. 
The Governor has therefore agreed to continue in office 
for the time being. The Radcliffe report is not expected 
before next summer ; by any standards, indeed, delivery of 
the report two years after the committee’s appointment 
would be good going. 

Mr Cobbold was the first new governor appointed after 
the nationalisation of the Bank in 1946: Lord Catto, his 
predecessor, succeeded Montagu Norman in 1944. Thus 
there is only a limited precedent to indicate how the 
authorities would choose a governor today, in the light 
not only of formal nationalisation and the increased role 
of government in economic and monetary affairs but also 
of the sweeping reforms in the administration of the Bank 
which Governor Norman instituted. Any comment that 
the Radcliffe report may make on the relation of Bank 
and government, or on the organisation of the Bank, would 
obviously be relevant. Mr Cobbold, it may be recalled, was 
formerly deputy governor, and before that one of the first 
executive directors. The present deputy governor, Mr 
Humphrey Mynors, has been reappointed for a second term 
of five years from March next ; the four executive directors 
are Sir George Abell, Sir Cyril Hawker, Mr Maurice 
Parsons and Mr John Stephens. 
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COAL 


Holding Costs Down 


Y running down manpower, reducing overtime, and 
B stopping Saturday working, the National Coal Board 
during the first half of this year did manage to arrest the 
steady rise in mining costs that has proceeded almost since 
nationalisation : its total costs in the second quarter averaged 
85s. 3d. a ton against 86s. rod. a ton in the first. But the 
reduction still left coal costing 6s. a ton more than a year 
before: and though the collieries achieved profits of 
£5,351,430 in the second quarter, and the opencast work- 
ings, on about a twentieth of their tonnage, yielded 
£2,278,000 after the contractors had had their share, total 
NCB profits fell short by £164,570 of meeting the 
£7;815,000 of interest due for the quarter. In the third 
quarter the board managed to cut output by a larger per- 
centage, and may have managed to cut costs a little more: 
but it is now faced with the prospect of a rise in day wages 
at least. 

Moreover, the “ proceeds” count in the much more 
than seasonal addition to unsold coal stocks at valuation: 
the board thinks the coal is in the accounts at a conserva- 
tive figure, after allowing for extra expenses of double- 
handling, but there is still the possibility that its eventual 
disposal might mean taking a loss. The board’s stocks, now 
amounting to 17,650,000 tons, are now 9 million tons 
higher than a year ago, and indeed about 14 million tons 
higher than the “ normal working stocks ” the industry likes 
to hold: this means extra working capital of £40-45 million. 
For an industry that borrows working capital as well as its 
longterm capital from the Government, and has a limit of 


_£75 million from the peak borrowing level of one year to 


the peak of the next, this steady accumulation of coal means 
that it will have to go through the wringer of a parlia- 


mentary debate to raise its borrowing limit—and pretty 
soon. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports and Imports Up 


RITISH overseas trade is usually high in October, and 
last month’s figures were no exception. But exports 

rose even more sharply than imports, and the trade deficit 
was nearly {11 million smaller. Exports rose by £26.4 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Imports Exports Re-exports Visible Exports to 
c.i.f. f.0.b. f.o.b. deficit N. America 
Year 1957 339-6 277-1 ii-l 51-4 36-6 
1957 : 
Ist qtr. 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 33-9 
2nd ,, 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 39-3 
3rd ,, 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
4th ,, 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
1958 : 
Ist qtr. 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
2nd ,, 303-9 258-8 11-6 33-5 39-2 
ae a 314-9 261-5 12-0 41-4 37-2 
Oct.* 328-0 266-8 12-2 49-0 42-3 


* Provisional. 
million to £266.8 million, and were slightly above the 
average for the first nine months of the year. For the first 
ten months, however, exports were 3} per cent lower 
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than a year ago. Imports in October rose by £16.8 million 
to £328.0 million, and were six per cent higher than the 
average for the first nine months of this year. For the 
first ten months imports cost 93 per cent less than a year 
ago, thanks to the fall in commodity prices. With re- 
exports also high at £12.2 million, the gross visible trade 
deficit fell to £49.0 million, though it was still £16 
million above the average for the first nine months of 
the year. 

Shipments to the United States last month rose by 
£3.6 million to a record £26.2 million ; in the first ten 
months they were 12 per cent higher than a year ago 
(excluding repayments of silver bullion in 1957). Ship- 
ments to Canada rose by £3.7 million to £16.1 million, 
but for the ten months they were five per cent smaller than 
a year ago. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Summit View 


HE President of the Board of Trade, ran a refrain of 
the depressed thirties, 
Is grossly overpaid 
First we had no Board 
And now we’ve got no trade. 
Yet the department of the Board of Trade, even if the 
illustrious board has not sat since 1850, covers a vast 
amorphous field, from the ancient responsibilities of 
customs and weights and measures to company legislation, 
contacts with industry and hire purchase. The Board of 
Trade is no longer, as it was in the nineteenth century, 
the sole government department concerned with trade and 
economic matters ; but it has by far the widest contacts 
with industry. In his Stamp Memorial lecture delivered 
this week, Sir Frank Lee, permanent secretary since 19§1, 
contributed a personal portrait of his department as it has 
grown since its first beginnings in 1621 ; and in the course 
of an absorbing conducted tour he shed revealing sidelights 
_ on some immediate issues. 

Most notably, Sir Frank confirmed that work is being 
done on getting further information for publication on 
industry’s order books ; and he foreshadowed special action 
being taken soon to provide statistics of interest, profits, 
and dividends received and earned by British companies 
through their operations overseas, and of overseas com- 
panies and their subsidiaries through their operations in 
Britain. The department is also hoping to get figures of 
direct investment, inward and outward ; and ultimately, it 
would like to get further information about the finances 
and liquidity of industry as a whole. As Sir. Frank says, 
this is a matter on which the Radcliffe Committee can be 
expected to have views. Meanwhile, some eyebrows might 
be raised at the widening sphere of the Board of Trade’s 
coverage, but the providers of information in industry 
obviously find it less inconvenient to make their returns to 
as few separate departments as possible. 

Sir Frank also noted the differences that arose between 
some civil servants and the conclusions of the Speed com- 
mitee and the government on the organisation of the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department: “some of us” had felt 
that it should become a statutory corporation, to formalise 
its independent status. --In fact, ECGD remains a special 
responsibility of the President of the Board of Trade. 
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PROFITS TAX 


Special Interims 


HE more a company has paid out of profits in ordinary 
dividends, the more it gains from the introduction of 
the flat rate 10 per cent profits tax. Only in cases where the 
directors had in the past been excessively parsimonious 
does the new tax operate to a company’s disadvantage. For 
most companies there is more cash from which dividends 
can be paid and a bigger payment can be made without 
disturbing any notions about the proportion of net earnings 
that should be retained in the business. This autumn, the 
flat rate tax has been tilting the balance towards more 
liberal dividends, even in cases where no significant expan- 
sion of profit has been occurring. 

In being more liberal, companies have generally chosen a 
method that saves them some profits tax. They have, in 
effect, been anticipating the first full year’s saving of distri- 
buted profits tax which occurs once the financial year is 
completely clear of the pre-budget rates of tax. It is not 
possible to pay no dividend at all for the financial year that 
straddles the budget and to declare a special dividend for 
the following year, because this is effectively ruled out by 
the Inland Revenue’s anti-avoidance legislation. But a good 


Prev. Latest Special As- Current 
year’s year’s in- sumed price Yield 
div. div. terim div. 
% % %o % % 
Brooke Bond... 5t 5t Sef 55¢t 11/4" 4:46 
Patons and Bald- 

WE oeavaaes 15 5 7'2 12', 37/3 6:71 
Salts Saltaire... 15 6 4 10 6/- 8-33 
cig EO 12'4 12!', 5 17'5 13/3 xd 6-60 
SESE. 66 e00 0 7'2* 7' 2'2 10 44/3 xd 4:52 
POOOOOS 5 ose ccc 4 4 4 8 7/- xd 4-57 
S. Smith & Sons 10** 10 2'2 12!2 11/7'2xd 4-30 
So ee 50** 50 20 70 18/7', 18-79 

* Plus I'4 per cent. tax free. 
** Adjusted for scrip issue. + Tax free. 


number of companies whose profits in their latest financial 
years are partly taxable at the old and partly at the new rates, 
have found a useful compromise. Where the dividend is to 
be effectively increased, the old rate of dividend is again paid 
but a special interim, payable currently but chargeable to 
the later financial year when the flat rate profits tax fully 
applies, is declared as well. That saves that part of the distri- 
buted profits tax that would hitherto have been payable on 
the extra dividend. The saving is not a big one for the 
general run of companies and it is usually worth securing 
only if the greater part of their financial year falls before 
the end of last March. 

Investors generally assume that a dividend wilk be 
increased only if there is a reasonable chance that it will be 
at least maintained in the coming financial year. With all 
the special interims so far made this should be a safe 
assumption. The companies concerned will have to defray 
the cost of a higher dividend plus the special interim out of 
the latest year’s profits, perhaps with some help from 
accumulated reserves. But no board of directors is likely to 
offer an increased payment unless it is fairly confident that 
future earnings will be sufficient at least to maintain it. The 
special interim is rightly interpreted as a sign of their con- 
fidence. 
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DOLLAR LOAN 


New Zealand Borrows Again 


HE New Zealand government has this week completed 
- negotiations for a second loan in the New York market. 
A syndicate, headed by Kidder, Peabody and Company, has 
underwritten an issue of $10 million in 12-year bonds ; the 
terms have yet to be fixed. This issue follows the credits 
of $46 million that were arranged in October with the 
bankers, J. P. Morgan and Company, and against which 
New Zealand pledged the central bank’s gold reserve of 
just over {12 million. These earlier facilities were essenti- 
ally short-term, the equivalent of about £12 million being a 
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three-year loan secured by gold while the balance of £4 
million was a revolving credit repayable within a year. The 
loan arranged this week is medium term. It does not 
represent additional borrowing but is intended to reduce 
New Zealand’s recourse to the {£10 million two-year over- 
draft credit arranged with the Midland Bank in London in 
September. That overdraft remains available in full, to be 
drawn upon in accordance with the needs of New 
Zealand’s balance of payments ; but to the extent that New 
Zealand is satisfying its requirements by longer-term bor- 
rowing in New York, the use of the London overdraft, on 
which 1 per cent over Bank rate is payable, will be lessened. 

The decision of the New Zealand government to secure 
longer-term accommodation in New York must in part be 
explained by the mounting volume of short-term indebted- 


From Rail to Road 


“ There is no doubt that when traffic 
is collected into goods-train loads a 
transport service in terms of ton-miles 
can be provided far more cheaply over 
well-used main lines of the railways 
than will ever be possible by road—so 
cheaply in fact that the cost of a good 
deal of assembly, sorting and distribu- 
tion can be borne before the overall 
un:t cost from door to door (except for 
quite short distances) approaches that 
of road transport throughout.” 


Wier fighting words from Mr 
A. B. B. Valentine, of the British 
Transport Commission, in an address 
on “The Revolution on the Railways 
in the Freight Field” to the Railway 
Students Association a fortnight ago, 
contrast a little oddly with the appeal 
for renewed succour that the British 
Transport Commission has had to 
address to the Government. Talking 
to members of the Commission, the 
outside observer constantly finds this 
apparently buoyant confidence, pro- 
jected right over the tribulations of 
today to the opportunities of tomorrow. 
The bridge across which their gaze 
sweeps is modernisation—technical and 
commercial. Some of the technical 
framework has recently been on display 
at an exhibition of freight handling 
equipment at Battersea. 

A large part of the railways’ technical 








problems with freight is concerned with 
transhipment of goods between road 
and rail. This touches only a margin of 
the railways’ business, but a margin in 
which the opportunities ought to be 
lucrative, and one where they are at 
present losing most to their com- 
petitors on the road. More than 90 per 
cent of the tonnage of freight now 
carried on the railways, Mr Valentine 
disclosed, is forwarded from private 
sidings and ports without any road-rail 
transhipment, and nearly 75 per cent 
is delivered on rail transport through- 
out to private sidings and ports. But 
the bulk of the merchandise business 
needs to be sent by lorry to a siding 
or freight terminal, and to be tran- 
shipped at the other end on to a lorry 
once again for final delivery. 

The railways now have a large array 
of equipment designed to simplify and 
to cheapen this expensive link in the 
chain of freight transport, some of it 
already in use and some of it still 
experimental. It includes an assort- 
ment of mobile cranes and lift trucks 
to move various types of container, as 
well as some simpler and ingenious 
equipment such as the “Penman” 
system in which containers fitted with 
rollers are backed by the shunting 
engine on to a ramp, under which a 
lorry can back in and take them off. 


ONE of these elaborate and in- 

genious devices will pay off unless 
the railways begin to make effective 
use of the freedom in charging which 
they were formally granted in the 
Transport Act of 1953 and achieved in 
outline in their freight charges scheme 
which was approved last year. Evidence 
of the actual exercise of this commercial 
freedom is not as yet particularly 
obvious; but there is plenty of 
evidence of what the railway chiefs 
would like todo. Mr Valentine argued 








that what is needed is detailed study 
of the circumstances and costs of carry- 
ing the traffic, and potential traffic, 
of customers one by one and nego- 
tiation of individual terms and con- 
tracts that also take into account 
factors such as regularity and per- 
manence. With its high fixed costs 
there is “ scope for some form of appli- 
cation of the principle of two-part 
tariffs already used in_ electricity 
supply.” 

“If the costs of carrying the traffic 
of two forms really differ,’ he said, 
“ there is no logical or economic reason 
why the charges they pay should not 
differ, as would be the case if they 
used their own transport. There is no 
tenable basis any longer for a 
claim that the charges to all traders 
for the carriage of a given commodity 
should be equal. At the same time the 
very different theory that in principle 
all traffics should be carried at charges 
which yield an equal rate of profit 
must also go out of the window.” 
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ness that New Zealand has recently been accumulating. 
There is some concern in Wellington about the magnitude 
of the maturities of external debt over the next two years. 
These amount to the equivalent of the total overseas 
income from dairy products for a full year, or more than 
two-thirds of income from meat exports, or over half the 
expected wool cheque. In these circumstances a modest 
funding operation has special attraction, especially as the 
cost of borrowing longer in New York is likely to be smaller 
than that of drawing on the short-term facilities in London. 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Growing Demand for Tonnage 


OME British-flag vessels have recently been moving out 
S from their laying-up anchorages and ballasting across 
the Atlantic to the grain terminals, to pick up cargoes for 
India and Pakistan. Demand for tonnage has also improved 
on other grain routes, such as River Plate to Europe and 
North Pacific to Japan. And freight rates have improved 
sufficiently to tempt these vessels out, especially for grain 
shipments from the North Pacific and Australia. The trans- 
atlantic coal trade, however, remains in the doldrums ; with 
surplus coal stocks in Britain and the ECSC the normal 
winter increase in demand is not likely to materialise. 
Chinese charterers have been prominent in the market 
recently. They have found employment for more than 100 
ships in the last few weeks, mainly on time charter for 
periods of four to seven months. Time chartering generally 
has been quite active, again with a modest rise in rates, but 
it has been almost entirely confined to short periods. Even 
grain charterers, who are assured of plenty of trade over the 
next twelve months, have shown no inclination to insure 
themselves against a general rise in freight rates by fixing 
vessels for consecutive voyages or on a long-term basis. 

This week also saw renewed activity in the depressed 
tanker market, but the rate structure is still weak as the 
result of a slight reduction in the volume of tankers laid up. 
However, it is expected that a number of old tankers that are 
approaching the end of their long-term charters will have to 
go to the buoys. American restrictions on imports of oil 
have left the market far more tonnage on offer than is in 
demand, and even new ships straight off the stocks still have 
difficulty in finding employment. A seasonal increase in 
demand may occur, but as with the dry-cargo market, the 
large volume of laid-up tonnage will act as a powerful brake 
on any substantial rise in freight rates, 


WHEAT CONFERENCE 


A Fair Start 


T is impossible to assess the value of the first session of 
I the international wheat conference that ended in Geneva 
last week. The talks were exploratory, and no country was 
required to commit itself on the ideas put forward. To 
examine those ideas further two committees have been 
appointed—one general and one technical. The general 
committee has already started work in London on measures 
to increase the membership of the agreement and the pro- 
portion of world trade that moves under it. It will also 
investigate different methods of expressing the obligations 
of members, for example, to buy or sell a given quantity at a 
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minimum or maximum price, and whether any of the 
existing provisions can be simplified or made more effective. 

The British delegation must be pleased that the com- 
mittee’s terms of reference take account of its own sugges- 
tions—i.e., that the disposal of surplus stocks should be 
linked to the agreement, that it should encourage consump- 
tion and discourage excessive production, and that prices 
should move more freely between the upper and lower 
points. The principal members clearly felt that it was 
worth making some effort to get Britain, the largest importer, 
back into the scheme. The next session begins in Geneva 
late in January. 


PAPUAN OIL 


About Turn 


OLLOWING news of an oil strike at Puri No. 1 explora- 
F tory well in New Guinea, British Petroleum and 
Vacuum Oil have announced their decision to continue 
their present exploration programme in Papua. Previously 
both companies had stated that they would not subscribe 
further funds to the Papuan project when the present drill- 
ing operations were finished, unless some materially encour- 
aging feature emerged ; now they have said they will con- 
tinue despite the fact that the Puri well, after reaching an 
output in excess of 1,000 barrels a day, began producing 
appreciable quantities of water. Latest reports are that 
water is still coming from the well, although there is still 
substantial pressure at the outlet pipe. BP and Vacuum 
each own 45 per cent of Australasian Petroleum, the com- 
pany which is conducting the drilling ; the remaining ten 
per cent is owned by the Australian company Oil Search, 
although it is planned to increase Oil Search’s share by 
arranging future financing to allow a greater participation 
by the Australian public. 

This news may have combined with the water from the 
well to damp the ardour of speculators in the shares of Oil 
Search ; on news of the strike, the price of the shares rose 
initially by 8s., to 11s. 9d. in London, closing at 9s. at 
the end of last week. Trading was much lighter this week, 
and by Thursday the price had fallen to 8s. 6d. The rise 
was even wilder on Australian stock exchanges ; at one 
time last week the shares were selling at 26s. in Sydney, 
though earlier this week they had fallen to around 11s. Oil 
Search had previously issued a prospectus to raise £A5 
million to continue operating in Papua on its own, but with- 
drew it after the announcement that BP and Vacuum would 
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MOVADONS 


KINGMATIC 








28 jewels; with the positive-waterproof “Transat” 


Movado case, the only one to cross the Atlantic and 
back successfully when immersed in sea water; dual 
protection against shocks. - 


Available from all high class jewellers. In case of 


difficulty write to the sole concessionaires : 


CARLEY AND CLEMENCE LTD. 
Theba House, 49 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 


Does SHE 


« know what you're 
a getting at?” 





It’s vital that she should. And do you know 
whether you're getting at her? Both questions 
are important. And in both cases the extent to 
which the answer is favourable depends on 
whether you're advertising in herregional paper. 
{Take the regional evenings. In practically none 
of the large centres of population will any other 
singlé medium give the advertiser the chance 
of getting at anything like so many women (and 
men). With virtually no duplication between 
evenings the net cost of coverage islow. And, 
especially if it’s a Kemsley paper, the evening 
can give merchandising assistance to back up 
its nearness to the point of sale. { So, that, if 
you’re in regionals, she almost certainly does. 


KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 


Manchester - Newcastle - Sheffield - Middlesbrough 
Cardiff - Blackburn - Aberdeen - Stockport - London 
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What of Hercules today? In line with modern 


thought, he has turned himself into a Com- 
pany. But his speciality is still fighting mon- 
sters. Industrial ones . . . for example, dealing 


with insect plagues, or with paper-making 
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OF HERCULES 
















| ‘THE FIRST LABOUR 
THE NEMEAN LION 


| Hero? Demi-God? Call 


him what you will Hercules | 


| of old earned his immor- 
| 


tality by his many deeds of 


strength and valour. Re- 
| member how he strangled 


the Nemean Lion with his | 





bare hands? And how mor- 





tals rejoiced at the end of 
| that dreadful monster? 


Se SS 





foams or just as typically, with that most 
fearsome monster in oil refineries, corrosion. 
If the last is your pet monster ask Hercules 
about his solution to the problem. It is a 


chemical called Polyrad 1110A, 








HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE - LONDON : W.1 
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continue their support. At this stage, even IIs. seems 
optimistic ; even if oil were established in commercial 
quantities, the Puri well is at present accessible only by 
helicopter, and even a price of 8s. 6d. places a value of 
£60 million on 30,000 square miles of the world’s most 
impenetrable jungle. 


CONSETT IRON 


First Stage: £28 million 


MBITIOUS though Consett Iron’s decision to go ahead 
with its development programme is, it is not quite as 
ambitious as the plan first mooted. The £28 million pro- 
gramme is still described as the “first stage,” but the 
directors now seem to have different ideas about the timing 
with which development can be pushed ahead. The financial 
problem was always considerable, and there is now an added 
element of uncertainty—the prospective demand for ship 
plates—though it must be noted that the Consett Iron 
directors describe the demand for plate as “fairly good” 
and “likely to increase.” The programme, including the 
replacement of the existing plate mill and the installation 
of some additional steel-making plant, will begin at once 
and is estimated to take three years to complete. 

The investing public is not being asked to put up any 
of the new money needed for this scheme. The company 
expects to be able to find up to £10 million from its own 
resources, to borrow up to £43 million from each of its two 
bankers, and to borrow the remaining £9 million from the 
Finance Corporation for Industry. The service charges on 
these loans are bound to be heavy, and FCI has the additional 
right, either by converting part of its loan or by subscribing 
in cash, to acquire up to one million {1 ordinary shares in 
Consett at par (compared with a current market price of 
20s. 73d.) at any time up to September 30, 1965. By that 
date, presumably after two elections, the directors believe, 
the loans from the banks and the FCI should be repaid 
provided that the demand for steel remains “ satisfactory.” 
They consider that repayment should be accomplished 
without prejudicing the current ordinary dividend rate, 
which was set at 83 per cent in 1956-57. 


TIN MARKET 


Tin and Sympathy 


IN’S troubles are rapidly fading. American consump- 
T tion has improved and the severe restrictions on 
exports are being felt. Cash tin in London has on balance 
risen this month by £6 to £755 a ton and three months’ 
metal commands a premium. But the Tin Council, which 
administers the international tin agreement, is taking no 
chances. At its meeting in London last week it decided that 
exports from the producing members for the first quarter of 
next year should be kept down to the current rate of 20,000 
tons, Output from other countries, excluding Russia, can 
be put at 4,500 tons for that period, and exports from 
Russia at 4,500 tons, making total supplies of 29,000 tons. 
On the conservative assumption that free world consump- 
tion is then no higher than in the first quarter of this year, 
that is 36,400 tons, export supplies would fall well short 
of needs. 

In fact, exports from Russia are likely to fall. Britain, 
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Holland and Denmark are maintaining their restrictions on 
imports of Russian tin, and Russia, after breaking the market 
last September, is apparently going to play the game. 
Russia has expressed its willingness to co-operate with the 
council, and the council’s chairman is to keep in touch with 
the Russian trade delegation in London to review the state 
of the market and to arrange for Russian co-operation. 
What this will amount to may become clearer after the tin 
council’s next meeting on December 16th. Russia can 
always apply for membership. 

The council’s severe restrictions on exports are intended 
to bring the price of tin within the range of £780 to £830 
a ton, where the manager of the buffer stock ordinarily does 
not operate. Once the price is safely there, he may well seek 
to unload some of his large stock, which amounted to 23,300 
tons on June 30th. There are no restrictions on the price 
at which he may sell tin from the special fund ; will he be 
tempted to let a little of this tin trickle out if there is a 
sharp advance to £780? 


STERLING AREA EXPORTS 


Wool Turns Traitor 


HREE sterling area countries—Australia, New Zealand 
"ea South Africa—are the world’s leading exporters 
of raw wool; and wool is the largest single export of the 
overseas sterling area. The fall in wool this year, which 
was sharper than in most commodities, thus hurt the 
overseas sterling countries more than the other primary 
producing countries. Between the first half of 1957 and the 
first half of 1958 wool prices fell by a quarter. The quantity 
exported by the overseas sterling area also fell, by 14 per 


EXPORTS OF THE OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 





January— Change on January-June, 1957 


June, Percentage change 

1958 Actual Value Quantity 

£ mn. £ mn. 
Weencdivcaccacs 211 —120 —36 —14 
2 errr re 34 — 13 —27 —I8 
Dice secuacences 37 + 5 +17 +22 
Cotton manufactures 25 — 10 —29 —28 
jute manufactures be 38 — 7 —15 —t! 
CP si ickcaaidea 45 — 14 —24 +19 
Wi daddedseuencees 20 — Il —34 —30 
GRR oa cedecnccscac 15 — 6 —27 +5 
CP is cccecsscar 117 — 18 —13 +7 
Diamonds ......... 26 — 3 -9 na 
Welusscéaceddiadeus 78 — 8 -9 — 3 
GRO sesicdcccens 60 + 6 +12 —35 
GE dtcecdcanads 23 — 3 —10 -— 8 
WT da caeccdaades 35 - 9 —20 —13 
Dairy products..... 44 — 4 -9 ae 
Pete cecccoscccece 72 + 6 +4 -—5 
Hides and skins .... 31 — 5 —13 oa 
WOU a cddacueanne 8 — 12 —60 — 66 
Ge Neddendeaccade 27 —- 9 —25 —2I 
Wemeitexicaeneens 62 + Il +22 sa 
Oils and oilseeds ... 63 — 6 -9 +5 


cent, and the value of wool exports dropped by £120 million 
(36 per cent) to £211 million. Total exports of all kinds by 
overseas sterling countries in the first half of this year 
amounted to £1,807 million ; this was £289 million (14 per 
cent) less than in the same period of 1957. The Board of 
Trade fFournal suggests that the decline in the overseas 
sterling area’s exports may now be slowing down. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES 


CIC Plods On 


HE Capital Issues Committee remains in business—if 
if only just. Following the relaxations of the Chancellor’s 
directive of early July, the figures of new issues for the third 
quarter of this year show the first fruits. The total number 
of applications before the CIC was the lowest for any recent 
quarter at 398, compared with 870 in the previous quarter 
and 1,066in the corresponding quarter of last year. The total 
number of refusals and partial refusals was also abnormally 
low—34 complete refusals compared with 82 in the previous 
quarter and 158 in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
The surprise naturally is not that the refusals should have 
fallen in number and proportion but that there should still 
be some. The ratio of refusals to total applications has 
never been a valid guide to the restrictive effect of the CIC 
because the issuing houses and stockbrokers who bring their 
clients’ business to it take pride in not being refused and 
therefore pre-select. And the committee is still taking quite 
seriously its allotted task of looking first at the question of 
whether immediate urgency exists and only setting that 
consideration on one side if the project is aimed at increasing 
exports, diminishing imports or earning foreign exchange. 

It is surely time to ponder whether that sort of pruning 
is worth continuing or for that matter whether the banks, 
guided as they are by the CIC rules, ought still to be refus- 
ing loans for the purchase of any security—even savings 
certificates, now that a hire purchase house stands ready 
to advance money for small scale share buying on what is 
in effect a 75 per cent margin. But the CIC at the moment 
plods on, ruling out “ speculative” issues and ruling out 
issues by hire purchase houses unless they contribute to 
stability in that business. The move made this week by 
Bowmaker now raises the question of just what is specula- 
tive. The Treasury may now take the view that a purchase 
of securities on credit need not be: though logically the 
man who buys an borrowed money intending to hold on is 
speculating on the same market movement as the man who 
buys for a quick capital profit. 

The real reason why the burden of work on the CIC 
was sharply reduced was the lifting of the minimum level 
requiring consent from £10,000 to £50,000. The absence 
of those small applicants accounted for much of the decline 
in the number of applications, and as might be expected 
the volume of money asked for fell less sharply. Total 
applications were for {249.8 million, compared with{£279.5 
million in the previous quarter and £377.4 million a year 
earlier. This was no greater a decline than the slackness 
of the issue market might have indicated. The refusals— 
£11.§ million against £33.6 million in the previous. quarter 
and £48.9 million a year earlier—were much more sharply 
down, indicating a welcome, but insufficient, relaxation of 
the control. 


WESTERN DEEP LEVELS 


Deeper and Quicker 


AFFIRS have weakened slightly in the last few days, 
but are still close to their peak levels for the year. 
It is a good time for a mining venture to come to the market 
with an appeal for new money. Zandpan, a developing 
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mine in the Klerksdorp area, is coming and so too is Western 
Deep Levels, the mine being developed in the Far West 
Rand to tap a gold reef—a southward extension of the 
Carbon Leader—at a greater depth than has been tried 
before. Under the original loan agreement, Western Deep, 
which began life with a capital of £851,000, could not have 
made a public issue of ordinary shares until September. 
1959. This restrictive clause has now been removed and 
the appeal has been brought forward a year. The reason 
given for this change in plan by the principal finance house 


. concerned, Anglo American, is that work in sinking the 


shaft and erecting buildings and plant has gone ahead faster 
than was at first envisaged. Not only is the original loan 
of £5 million from the syndicate headed by Anglo American 
fully called up but also Anglo American has made temporary 
loans to keep the capital programme running. 

It is now proposed to issue 4,750,000 “‘ A” shares of {1 
each at par. These shares have a preferential right to 
receive a dividend of 10s. per share before any dividend is 
paid on the “B” shares—a class of which there are now 
only £1,000 in issue but in which all future equity issues, 
if any, will be made. In all 825,374 “ A” shares are offered 
to the companies, Central Mining, New Witwatersrand, 
Rand Mines, Transvaal Consolidated, Western Ultra Deep, 
West Witwatersrand and West Driefontein. The remaining 
3,923,626 “ A” shares are offered in varying ratios to share- 
holders in the mining companies interested—Blyvooruit- 
zicht, Witwatersrand Deep, West Driefontein and Western 
Ultra Deep. Either directly or indirectly much of the new 
money will come from the “shops,” as is usual in the 
launching of a new gold mining venture, but application for 
a quotation and permission to deal in the “ A” shares will 
be made to the London and Johannesburg stock exchanges. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Sir Cecil Ellerton is to retire from the deputy chairman- 
ship of Barclays Bank at the end of this year. He remains 
a member of Barclays board. Mr John Thomson will 
become sole deputy chairman. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 644, 645, 646 and 647 on 
British Motor Spicers 
Rootes Motors Wiggins Teape 
S. Smith and Sons Albert E. Reed 
Joseph Lucas Borax 
Duple Motor Bodies E. Gomme 
Spurling Group Dorothy Perkins 
Carreras Investment-Trust-Units 


BSA Brooke Bond 
Marks and Spencer Hawker Siddeley 
Ind Coope Corner House Investment 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 648 and 649 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 647 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 650 
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(50,000 of the 


TOP 2 MILLION * 
reac 


The) Listener 


Who are these ‘ top 2 million ’—of whom 

the readers of The Listener form so 

large a part? They are those people in every 
part of our society who, through the 

individual exercise of their own personality 

and clearly-reasoned judgments, inform 

public opinion. People, in short, with the 
important ability of influencing others. 

By bringing themselves to the notice of so large 
an opinion-forming readership, advertisers 

in The Listener are, in effect, achieving the 

‘ percolation ’ of their message down and sideways 


to an audience many times more numerous. 


3 Incidentally, as a reader of 
this particular publication 
you are almost certainly one 


of the ‘top 2 million’ yourself! 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BLY VOORUITZICHT GOLD 
MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


HIGHER TOTAL WORKING PROFIT 


MR T. REEKIE’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-first Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of shareholders will be held in Johannes- 
burg on November 18, 1958. The following 
is an extract from the circulated statement 
by the Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated 
November 11, 1958: 


WORKING RESULTS 


The ore milled during the year at 1,244,000 
tons was 20,000 tons less than that milled 
during the previous year, principally due to 
a reduced number of non-Europeans being 
available for work underground, The yield 
improved from 11.367 to 11.804 dwt per 
ton milled due largely to a decrease in 
stoping width, and the gold recovered in- 
creased by 15,782 ounces to 734,191 ounces. 
The average amount received for gold was 
ls. 1d. an ounce less than in the previous 
financial year, but due to the higher grade 
ore milled the working revenue was never- 
theless £157,881 higher at £9,215,345. Work- 
ing expenditure increased from £3,801,652 
to £4,003,730 mainly on account of an in- 
creased footage of inclined shaft sinking, 
increased pumping charges and the generally 
higher cost of operating at greater depths, 
and the working profit from gold was accord- 
ingly £44,197 lower at £5,211,615. 


The total working profit from _ gold, 
uranium and acid was £6,950,925, an in- 
crease of £282,690 compared with the pre- 
vious twelve months. 


ACCOUNTS 


Provision for taxation and lease considera- 
tion absorbed £3,629,314, two dividends of 
ls. each per share declared during the year 
totalled £2,400,000, and the repayment on 
account of the capital portion of the uranium 
and acid loans amounted to £475,973. There 
was also a retransfer from Capital Reserve 
of £111,017. The balance of the Income and 
Expenditure Account at June 30, 1958, was 
accordingly £2,490,722. 


The investment ih Western Deep Levels, 
Limited shown in the Balance Sheet arises 
from the cash consideration of £150,000 
received in respect of the mineral rights con- 
tributed to that company’s mining lease area. 
This was utilised in subscribing at par for 
150,000 “ A ” shares of £1 each in that com- 
pany. 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


Expenditure of a capital nature on mining 
operations during the year totalled £231,155. 


After allowing for the net proceeds of sales 
ot surplus winding and other equipment, and 
the amount received in respect of the mineral 
rights made available to Western Deep 
Levels, Limited, there was a net credit on 
this account of £287,910. It is estimated that 
approximately £345,000 will be spent during 
the current financial year. 

Expenditure on the uranium and _ acid 
plants amounted to £39,524 and £36,070 
respectively. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately £40,000 remains to be expended to 
complete these plants. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE 
RESERVES 


Development footage totalled 49,541 feet 
compared with 54,267 during the previous 
twelve months. The value of the payable 
disclosures was: lower on account of a lower 
proportion of reef exposures having been 
made in the high grade zones of the deeper 
areas, but the percentage payability increased 
by 1.3 per cent to 90.7 per cent. The relative 
values obtained for gold and uranium were 
respectively 726 inch-dwt. and 26.82 inch-lb. 
The payable ore developed during the year 
increased from 908,000 tons to 1,207,000 
tons with improved values per ton of 16.9 
dwt. for gold and 0.585 lb: for uranium. 
Values encountered in the western portion of 
the property continued to be lower than the 
overall mine average. 


Satisfactory progress continued to be made 
with the opening up of the mine below the 
6th level by means of the “A” sub-incline 
shafts. A total of 2,542 feet was sunk in the 
four sub-incline shafts during the year and 
at September 30th the following distances 
below the 6th level had been reached: 


Al Sub-Incline Shaft, 3,763 feet; A2, 
3,525 feet ; A3, 3,417 feet and A4, 2,247 feet. 
The working length of this series of sub- 
incline shafts will be approximately 4,500 feet 
below the 6th level. 


The available ore reserve was re-estimated 
at June 30, 1958, to be 4,660,000 tons having 
values of 14.3 dwt. per ton for gold and 
0.516 lb. per ton for uranium, over a stoping 
width of 43.5 inches. Compared with the 
previous estimate, the ore reserve decreased 
by 160,000 tons, while the values were 
higher by 1.5 dwt. and 0.092 lb. per ton for 
gold and uranium respectively, the stoping 
width being 2.2 inches less. 


Higher working costs have resulted in an 
increase in the pay limit which has excluded 
from the reserve certain previously marginal 
blocks of ore in the western section of the 
mine, and this, together with a reduction in 
the effective stoping width, has largely 
accounted for the decrease in the ore reserve 
tonnage. 


PUMPING 


The pumping capacity remained unchanged 
throughout the year at 18,500,000 gallons 
per day. Preparations continued to be made 
for the further expansion of the facilities for 
handling underground water as the workings 
extend. 


VERTICAL SHAFT SYSTEM 


A review of the capabilities of the existing 
timbered rectangular shafts to serve the mine 
adequately in its extension of operations to 
depth has indicated the probable require- 
ment of a new vertical circular shaft from the 
surface to the horizon of the 6th level main 
haulage. The Technical Advisers are at 
present investigating the matter in all its 
aspects, and at this stage therefore there is 
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no information in this regard which can be 
made available. 


URANIUM AND SULPHURIC 
ACID 


The uranium and acid plants operated 
satisfactorily throughout the year. There 
remain only small modifications to be made, 
after which both plants will be complete. 
Loan funds unexpended at June 30, 1958, 
= £29,947 will be used to finance this 
work. 


CURRENT YEAR’S RESULTS 


Additional effort is being devoted to waste 
rock sorting to ensure that the minimum 
possible quantity of such rock is treated by 
the mill, and during September, 1958, 15.04 
per cent of the ore hoisted from the mine was 
sorted out, compared with 11.89 per cent 
during June, 1958, and 9.69 per cent for the 
year ended June 30, 1958. Although the 
additional sorting has contributed to an 
increase in unit costs, there has been a 
decrease in the cost per ounce of gold 
produced. 


CONSOLIDATED MAIN 
REEF MINES & ESTATE 
LIMITED 


HIGHER WORKING PROFIT 
MR T. REEKIE’S STATEMENT 


The sixtieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
shareholders will be held in Johannesburg 
on November 18, 1958. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr T. Reekie, dated November 
11, 1958: 


WORKING RESULTS 


The policy of making a gradual reduction 
in the scale of operations was carried out 
during the year under review and the 
decrease in the milling rate combined with 
more selective mining, including some ton- 
nage from the better grade shaft pillars, 
resulted in an increased yield and revenue 
per ton milled. Compared with the results 
for the previous year the tonnage milled at 
1,740,000 tons was 260,000 tons less, but the 
grade of ore milled improved by 0.286 dwt 
to 3.051 dwt. As a result of the reduced 
scale of operations, the working revenue for 
the year was £156,093 less, but this was more 
than offset by a reduction in working expen- 
diture of £176,342 and the working profit at 
£144,328 increased by £20,249. 


ACCOUNTS 


The excess of sundry income over sundry 
expenditure amounted to £36,754 which was 
£18,293 less than in the previous year mainly 
due to a decrease of £18,344 in the adjust- 
ment refund made by the Outstanding Liabili- 
ties Trust Fund. Although the Company 
with its low ratio of profit to recovery was 
not liable for taxation on its gold mining 
revenue, a provision of £8,032 was made for 
taxation in respect of the Company’s non- 
mining income. Two dividends each of 
ls. 3d, per share amounting to £155,950 were 
declared. An amount of £7,153 was re-trans- 
ferred from Capital Reserve in respect of the 
realisation of certain Mining Assets and 
Trade Investments. After allowing for these 
items in the Income and Expenditure Account 
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the balance unappropriated at June 30, 1958, 
was increased by £24,253 to £428,274. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


Pneumoconiosis payments, charged to 
working costs, were £44,178 or 3d. per ton 
milled less than in the previous year. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORE RESERVE 


The footage developed was less than in the 
previous year and development was again 
confined to selected areas of the mine. A 
large portion of the ore exposed in current 
development was stoped out and milled dur- 
ing the year. As a result of an increase in 
pay limits owing to higher costs, a reduction 
in stoping widths and the limited tonnage 
developed during the year, the available ore 
reserve declined by 673,000 tons to 568,000 
tons at Tune 30, 1958. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


The extraction of the shaft pillars in No. 8 
Shaft, Bird Reef, was completed and mining 
of the pillars between 19th and 21st levels 
at No. 10 Shaft, Bird Reef, has been started. 
Stoping of the pillars in the incline portion 
of No. 4 Main Shaft was commenced in 
August, 1957. In the latter portion of the 
year half the stamp battery was taken out of 
operation. . 


During the current financial year it is 
planned to continue the gradual reduction in 
the milling rate and, while there will be a 
consequent increase in costs per ton milled, 
it is hoped that this will be accompanied by 
an improvement in the grade of ore mined. 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
ESTATES 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
East Asiatic Rubber Estates Limited was held 
on November 11th in London, Mr H. T. 
Karsten, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Although the past year saw 
a further decline in the price of rubber, our 
forward sales at higher prices and a continued 
improvement in the outputs from the Estates 
offset the fall in revenue and the Profit for 
the year has been sufficient to enable us to 
propose a dividend of 10 per cent. 


Replanting : The total area replanted at 
March 31, 1958, was 4,324 acres of which 
1,342 acres are mature. A further 628 acres 
of the older uneconomic areas are being 
replanted during the current year. Despite 
a reduction in the overall mature area, the 
crop of 4,169,900 lb exceeded the previous 
year’s output by 345,300 lb. 


For the current year a total crop of 
4,152,000 Ib has been estimated and indica- 
tions are that this should be easily attained, 
as the crop for the first 6 months has been 
2,217,100 lb. 750 tons of the current year’s 
crop have been sold and accounted for to 
date. Unaccounted and forward sales amount 
to 217 tons. The increasing stock of the syn- 
thetic product at a time when all the natural 
rubber produced is being absorbed does indi- 
cate that we are competitive. Owing to the 
heavy cost of replanting our old seedling 
rubber we are at the moment unable to pay a 
larger dividend, but as we gradually get our 
replanted areas into production we should be 
able to reduce our costs and compete even 
more successfully with the synthetic industry. 


The report was adopted. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD LIMITED 


HIGH LIQUIDITY AND STRONG RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of Harrisons 
& Crosfield Limited, will be held on 
December 9th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Sir Leonard 
Paton, for the year to June 30, 1958: 


Sir Eric Miller.—Sir Eric Miller died a 
few days after the close of the financial year 
at the end of fifty years as Director and 
thirty-three years as Chairman, but only a 
matter of months after he retired from the 
Chair and became the company’s first Life 
President, an appointment created specially 
for him. 


His work for Harrisons & Crosfield and 
the members of the Group will not soon be 
forgotten, nor the qualities of head and heart 
which made him inside the business a pater- 
familias, and to a wider public a kindly 
trusted friend. 


Mr H. O. Peake.—The directors now pro- 
pose a second Life President, Mr H. O. 
Peake. Mr Peake completed fifty years’ con- 
tinuous service in August last. He became 
a Director in 1919, and was appointed Vice- 
Chairman on July 1, 1924, the same day as 
Sir Eric Miller became Chairman. Since 
then these two have run the business in 
double harness through bad times and good, 
with results all can see. It is appropriate 
that both members of the fine condominium 
should receive equal recognition. 


GROUP PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


The Group Profits for the year, after 
charging £648,825 for taxation, amounted to 
£539,912. Adding the amount brought for- 
ward from last year, £477,344, makes the 
balance available £1,017,256, which it is pro- 
posed to appropriate as follows: General 
Reserve £332,812, Dividends of the Parent 
Company (less tax) paid and proposed 
£231,610, totalling £564,422, and leaving to 
be carried forward £452,834. 


The Directors recommend a ‘inal dividend 
of 10 per cent'on the Deferred Ordinary 
Stock, repeating last year’s total of 15 per 
cent for the year. In addition the Directors 
recommend the payment of a Special Jubilee 
Bonus of 23 per cent on the Deferred Ordi- 
nary Stock to mark the fiftieth year since the 
company was incorporated. 


Further to commemorate the occasion, the 
Directors have formed a Fund to be named 
The Miller-Peake Jubilee Fund, and have 
transferred to it the sum of £37,500, which 
is the equivalent of the Jubilee Bonus. The 
Fund will be used at the Board’s discretion 
for the benefit of the Staff throughout the 
Group. 


GROUP TRADING PROFITS 


Although profits after tax are little short of 
the previous year, the Group trading profit 
shows quite a substantial fall. Our growing 
activities outside the East yielded increased 
profits, but the increase was inadequate to 
compensate for less favourable results in 
Eastern territories. 


The business remains highly liquid. Net 
Current Assets at June 30th were £6,382,000, 
Reserves and Undistributed Profits totalled 
£4,654,000. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Full credit is due to Mr J. W. McDonald, 
the Chairman, and his colleagues for a suc- 


cessful year’s trading by Harrisons Ramsay 
Pty. Limited. Turnover has increased and 
profits are a record. New Zealand offices 
have faced more severe restrictions on im- 
ports and have done well to maintain profits. 


USA AND CANADA 


Our American partners, Irwin-Harrisons- 
Whitney, Inc., under Mr Pierson Irwin’s 
stimulating direction, continue to take a 
leading part in the tea trade in America, with 
satisfactory results. 


The younger American company, Harri- 
sons & Crosfield (America) Inc., which works 
in close harness with Harrisons & Cros‘ield 
(Canada) Limited, has shown a _ record 
volume of sales with net profit the highest 
so far. 


Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) Limited 
continues to expand its business with Cana- 
dian manufacturers, furnishing supplies of 
raw materials drawn mainly from the UK, 
Europe, and the USA. Notwithstanding the 
recession on the North American Continent, 
the company has again increased its turnover, 


New warehousing facilities are being estab- 
lished in certain main centres in Canada to 
meet the growing needs of the business. 


Locana Corporation Limited. The 
Canadian development company continues 
to expand in harmonious association with 
Hambros Bank, and our other partners in 
the investment field. 


MALAYA AND INDONESIA 


Our Subsidiary, Harrisons & Crosfield 
(Malaya) Limited, has maintained satisfactory 
results. Lower prices of tin and rubber have 
inevitably brought reduction in trading 
activity with increased competition and lower 
profit margins. 


We regret it is not possible to report any 
improvement in the conditions under which 
we are endeavouring to carry on business in 
Indonesia. 


TEA AND RUBBER 


Tea.—Unless there is some major upset, it 
appears unlikely that any marked change 
may be anticipated from the average price 
levels which have ruled during the past year, 
a prospect far from reassuring to many plan- 
tation companies in India and Ceylon. 


Rubber.—Many present factors are advan- 
tageous to the rubber industry. There may 
be setbacks, but the general price tone is firm. 
Consumption of natural latex has been 
reasonably maintained in most countries 
apart from the USA and prospects are not 
unpromising. 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


In association with an industrial partner, 
and with offices in London, Manchester, 
Newcastle and Glasgow, we have since the 
war built up a substantial business in the 
manufacture and sale in the UK and for 
export of raw materials for the rubber, 
paint, textile, ceramic, and other industries. 
Facilities are available for kindred lines either 
for manufacture or distribution, or both, and 
finance can be found to back any acceptable 
proposition. This may be of special interest to 
manufacturers seeking to strengthen their 
competitive capacity in face of the new 
pattern of European trade now gradually 
emerging. 
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RANSOME & MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 6th 
at Newark, Notts, Mr Edward W. Senior, 
CMG, chairman, presiding. The following 
is an extract from his circulated statement: 


For the year ending June 30th, 1958, the 
turnover is a record in our history and con- 
sequently has improved the profits of your 
Company. The consolidated profit, after all 
charges but before taxation, is £1,423,755 and 
compares with £962,857 in the previous year; 
after deducting taxation of £757,174 as 
against £550,952, the net profit of the Group 
becomes £666,581 compared with £411,905. 
The Directors recommend a final distribu- 
tion of 74 per cent less tax and a bonus of 
23 per cent less tax. They propose to declare 
a special interim dividend for the current 
year of 2} per cent less tax. | 


We have over the past few years spent very 
considerable sums of money on our plant, 
both to increase our capacity and efficiency 
and to improve the quality of our products. 
Although we have not yet quite reached our 
capacity we have this year made reasonably 
full use of our manufacturing facilities, result- 
ing in a considerably increased turnover. 
This, of course, has had a beneficial effect on 
our production costs and enabled us to absorb 
some part of the increases in labour and 
material costs which otherwise must have 
been passed on to our customers. 


Our overseas subsidiary companies have 
made a very satisfactory contribution to our 
profits, although the company in Canada has 
felt the effects of the difficult economic con- 
ditions in that country. The Australian com- 
pany continues to develop its sales organ- 
isation. 


EXPORTS MAINTAINED 


Our export activities are, of course, not 
confined to the Commonwealth countries in 
which we have subsidiaries, for we have in 
addition 56 representatives in other States. 
Competition has been severe and profit 
margins narrowing, but through joint effort 
and close collaboration it has been possible 
to maintain our export turnover. 


Whilst we are encouraged by the results 
of the past year, I feel it would be unrealistic 
not to take note of the problems which, in 
the light of present conditions, face us in the 
coming year. The previous recession in the 
United States occurred at a time of expand- 
ing world trade, a condition not existing 
today, so that in the coming months we may 
feel some effects of the present recession. 
Falling commodity prices may make it diffi- 
cult for some overseas countries to import as 
many goods as they would wish. These 
factors which may affect us directly or in- 
directly have yet to be evaluated, and the 
advantages or otherwise of the European 
Common Market and possibly the Free Trade 
Area will take time to assess. 


At home there has been a general slowing 
down overall in manufacturing output, but 
this is at present tempered by the continuing 
high activity of several branches of engineer- 
ing of which the Motor Industry is an out- 
standing example. Our order book, however, 
though lower than last year, is substantial, 
and we have the resources to take advantage 
of any expansion in demand which we hope 
might eventually develop from the easing of 
the credit squeeze. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


(Incorporated Under the Indian Companies Act, 1913) 


SIR BIREN MOOKERJEE ON NEED FOR UNIFORM FORMULA 
OF WAGE STRUCTURE 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, Limited will 
be held on November 28th at 12 Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Sir Biren 
Mookerjee: 


There was a reduction in the production 
of saleable steel of no less than 31,679 tons 
in 1957-58 compared to that in 1956-57. 
There was an unavoidable diminution in the 
use of purchased steel scrap during the year 
on account of difficulty of procurement which 
largely accounts for the fall in the output of 
ingots relative to the increased availability 
of Hot Metal. The output ratio of saleable 
steel has registered a decrease due to the fact 
that in 1957-58 more steel was produced in 
fully finished form commanding a higher 
realisation price but involving naturally a 
lower overall yield per ton of ingot. 


As foreshadowed last year, the disorganisa- 
tion of production by reason of the extension 
works gradually increased throughout the 
year and has since reached the point where 
the maximum effect on current production 
is being felt. It reflects the greatest credit 
on all concerned that, for so long a period 
of the new construction works, the effect on 
production has been kept at such a remark- 
ably low level. 


LACK OF DISCIPLINE 


Another factor of a graver character, how- 
ever, operated during the year under review 
to adversely affect production. This was the 
growing lack of discipline on the part of the 
workers generally and the marked deteriora- 
tion in the effort put forth by them. We 
are, together with the other main producer, 
being made to suffer by reason of Communist 
plans to foster discord in an endeavour to 
supplant the recognised labour unions. In 
our own case there were seven sporadic 
strikes and a two-day lightning strike in the 
Melting Shop earlier in the year. 


Although the new Open Hearth Furnace 
*E” contributed an output of more than 
20,000 tons, the total production of ingots 
in 1957-58 fell short by approximately 
25,000 tons compared to the previous year. 
This is a regrettable state of affairs and I can 
only express the hope that the workers will 
quickly come to realise where their true 
interests lie and to appreciate that to allow 
themselves to be swayed by political agitators 
can result only in detriment to their own 
welfare and the complete disruption of the 
country’s planned progress. 


With the virtual completion of the first 
stage of the 1953’ Extensions, the Melting 
Shop capacity is now approximately 62,500 
tons of ingots per month, against which pro- 
duction is only averaging some 44,000 tons 
as a result of the unsatisfactory and continu- 
ing conditions I have explained above. 


The statement then dealt with Employees’ 
Welfare and Emoluments, Housing and 
Medical Facilities. 


_ After reviewing developments in connec- 
tion with the 1955 Extensions programme, 
the Chairman continued: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It will take a bolder person than a mere 
business man, who is not a politician, to 
venture on any forecast of the future of 
this key industry or of the trend of the 
economic, financial or industrial development 
of the country as a whole. This much, 
however, I think, can be reasonably said that 
the prospect is uncertain in the absence of 
the correction of adverse circumstances 
which persist in many directions. The most 
hazardous and a grave hindrance to industrial 
development is the almost daily occurrence, 
frequently accompanied by violence, of 
strikes in industry, transport, administrative 
and other services. It cannot be denied that 
some of the more recent strikes have been 
organised by the Communist Party for 
political purposes and for supplanting exist- 
ing recognised unions. The material for 
these and other strikes is greatly fostered by 
the lack of effective measures to reduce the 
cost of living, to produce more food and to 
augment the supply of cheap cloth, housing 
and other indispensable necessaries of life. 


The present level of-direct taxation, both 
corporate and individual, has, undoubtedly, 
destroyed incentive to a great extent and 
reduced the desire to earn more and to save 
for industrial investment to a _ negligible 
factor. The heavy burden of indirect taxa- 
tion, both Central and State, is borne almost 
entirely by the common man who falls an 
easy victim to the promises and propaganda 
of careerist labour leaders. 


Whatever the foreign aid by way of loans, 
gifts or technical assistance may be, it will 
not help India to achieve the over-empha- 
sised and unduly speedy development of its 
heavy industries, whether in the public or in 
the private sector, unless immediate and 
adequate remedial measures are set in train 
to counteract the general sense of frustration 
now prevalent in all classes of people of this 
country. 


In the case of the steel industry, there will 
be a very large increase in the number of 
workers when the Government plants in the 
public sector come into operation, and it 
would seem essential that if future labour 
unrest is to be eliminated there must be a 
uniform formula for the determination of 
wages for the industry as a whole. With the 
advent of the Government plants the position 
within the industry would, in the absence of 
a uniform formula for a wage structure, 
possess the makings of a labour agitator’s 
paradise and inevitably lead to most serious 
adverse consequences on production. If the 
tremendous capital expenditure incurred on 
the expansion of the country’s heavy 
industries does not produce the relevant 
increase in production the consequences may 
well be distastrous. Apart from internal con- 
siderations, a fact which must not be lost 
sight of is that a large part of the expendi- 
ture involved will be represented by foreign 
liabilities which must be repaid. Repayment 
of these liabilities, together with the building 
up of the sadly depleted foreign exchange 
balances, can only be achieved by exports. 
This being so, it is absolutely essential, as 
a first step, that a statutory Wage Fixing 
Tribunal be set up without delay to deter- 
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mine a wage structure on the basis of (a) 
an evaluated basic wage in relation to pro- 
ductivity and world standards for each par- 
ticular class of work, which would 
consolidate most of the multifarious allow- 
ances now being given by the private sector; 
(b) a zonal dearness allowance ; (c) an in- 
centive bonus; and (d) an annual bonus 
based on the fianancial results achieved. 


PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


After reviewing the Accounts, the state- 
ment continued: As a result of the Rights 
Issue of Ordinary Shares last year, the sub- 
scribed capital of the Company is increased 
to Rs.13,06,69,560 by inclusion of the par 
value Rs.5,18,37,080 of the Rights Shares, 
while the share premium account is raised 
to Rs.2,42,88,327 by inclusion of the pre- 
mium of Rs.3.50 per share at which these 
shares were issued. Requests have been 
received from a number of Shareholders that 
the share premium account should be utilised 
for an issue of bonus shares. Your Directors 
are in full agreement and I am pleased to 
confirm that, as already publicly notified, the 
Board have authorised application to be made 
to Government for their consent to the capi- 
talisation of the major portion of the share 
premium account to cover an issue of bonus 
shares in the proportion of one bonus share 


BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


CHANGES IN INVESTMENT 
PORTFOLIO 





ENCOURAGING SMALL INVESTORS 


MR ALASTAIR C. BLAIR ON 
BOARD’S POLICY 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting 
of British Assets Trust Ltd. will be held on 
December 4th at the registered office of the 
Company, 9 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended September 30, 
1958: 


A year ago I anticipated that profits in 
many industries both here and in North 
America would be lower during the year, and 
this has in fact been the case. In spite of 
this, businessmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic have continued to have confidence 
in the future of their countries, and although 
business has declined in many directions 
there has been no approach to collapse. In 
the USA, owing to the feeling that inflation 
will continue gradually, stock prices are con- 
siderably higher than a year ago. It is not 
easy to decide, taking into account the various 
economic and political risks, whether stock 
prices are dearer in America or here, but we 
have in some instances taken the view that 
British prices are more reasonable and during 
the year have brought back some £600,000 
to this country, although you will see from 
page 9 of the Report that this has in fact 
made little difference to the distribution 
between Dollars and Sterling compared with 
a year ago. Our distribution between one 
industry and another, however, is somewhat 
changed and is now more conservative than 
it was last year. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


The Revenue Account shows a slight 
reduction. in our Total Income for the year. 
This is mainly due to reductions in the divi- 
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for every five Ordinary shares held at a date 
to be determined in due course by the Board 
of Directors, with the intention that the new 
shares shall rank in all respects pari passu 
with the existing Ordinary shares save and 
except that they will not participate in any 
distribution of dividend in respect of any 
period ending on or before March 31, 1959. 

This bonus issue, however, touches only 
the fringe of the problem of the Company’s 
capital structure. It is desirable that a 
reasonable relationship should be main- 
tained between share capital and reserves and 
that, in turn, share capital should reason- 
ably reflect the value of the nett assets of 
the undertaking. Our reserves, which are 
already substantial in relation to capital, will 
increase from year to year as profits are set 
aside to provide for repayment of our heavy 
indebtedness and it would normally be the 
policy of your Directors that a part of these 
reserves should be capitalised from time to 
time by means of bonus issues. The present 
penal rate of tax on bonus shares, however, 
effectively precludes such a course being 
taken and the bonus issue for which appli- 
cation has now been authorised, being made 
out of the share premium account and not 
accordingly attracting the tax, represents the 
maximum extent to which the problem can, 
under the existing taxation structure of the 
country, be resolved. 





dends paid by some Base Metal Companies 
in which we have holdings. Higher rates of 
interest have cost us more and the figure for 
interest on Short Loans is some £9,000 up. 
On the other hand, owing to the revision of 
the form of Profits Tax as from April last, 
we do not anticipate that we shall in future 
years have to make any provision for Profits 
Tax, as our liability will be offset by various 
reliefs. We have estimated our Profits Tax 
liability on a conservative basis in past years 
and we now expect that there will be more 
than sufficient already provided in the Tax 
Reserve to take care of any amounts still 
outstanding, even although the new form of 
Profits Tax only began half-way through the 
year. We have therefore made no deduction 
for this Tax in these Accounts. 


The Balance Sheet reflects the issue of 
Ordinary and Preference Shares a year ago, 
but otherwise does not call for any particular 
comment. The valuation of our investments 
is a record for a year-end, but, as you will 
see from page 12 of the Report, the valuation 
was higher in June last year. 


COMPANY’S SHARE STRUCTURE 


On page 11 of the Report we have given 
an analysis of shareholdings for the two years 
1953 and 1958. The number of Ordinary 
transfers that have been registered by the 
Company shows a substantial increase com- 
pared with five years ago and indicates a 
free market in the Company’s Shares. It is 
the Board’s policy to widen the ownership 
of our shares and to encourage small share- 
holders. Between 1953 and 1958 the 
Ordinary capital of the Company has 
been increased from 33 million to 15 
million 5s. Shares and the Ordinary 
shareholder owning 100 5s. Stock Units in 
1953 who left his holding in the Company 
undisturbed would now possess 400 Ordinary 
5s. Shares and £50 of “A” 5 per cent 
Preference Stock without having subscribed 
any further capital. 


Looking ahead, we expect that our total 
income will not change very much for the 
current year as our more conservative port- 
folio of investments should make for steadi- 
ness. But in all the uncertainties of the 
present time, I would make no prediction 


2 = the level of our valuation in September, 
59. 
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GROUPEMENT DE 
VINDUSTRIE 
SIDERURGIQUE (GIS) 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(Iron and Steel Finance) 


INVESTMENT PROGRAMME 
CONTINUES 


The Annual General Meeting of GIS was 
held in Paris on June 28th, and the following 
are details from the report presented by the 
Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


The year 1957 marked a further important 


step in the expansion of the French iron and 
steel industry. 


Output of crude steel—14.1m. tons—repre- 
sented an increase of 5.2 per cent over that 
of the previous year; turnover, at 
Frs. 690,000m., increased by 18 per cent and 
investments reached a total of Frs. 83,000m., 
38.3 per cent up on 1956. In the face of 
world-wide recessionary tendencies, the 
activity of the French iron and steel industry 
continued its upward trend; its position 
relative to that of other ESCS members 
remained unchanged (23.6 per cent of total 
production) and if the volume of export sales 
fell slightly (— 4.75 per cent) this was largely 
offset by increased deliveries (+ 9 per cent) 


and orders (+ 10.6 per cent) in the home 
market. 


INVESTMENTS 


The total of the industry’s medium- and 
long-term debts rose from Frs. 310,400m. at 
December 31, 1956, to Frs. 338,000m. at 
December 31, 1957, representing an increase 
of only 9 per cent. The ratio of debts to 
turnover at that time was 49 per cent as 
against 53.06 per cent in 1956, 58.7 per cent 
in 1955 and 65.25 per cent in 1954. The 
general trend pointed to decreasing medium- 
term debts and State loans, and an increasing 
proportion of long-term debts. 


LOANS AND GUARANTEES 


Four new loans amounting to Frs. 975m. 
which had been granted to members by the 
Crédit National were guaranteed by GIS 
during the year. In addition GIS. launched 
another public loan on September 23, 1957, 
the fifth in five years, which enabled twenty- 
four member companies to make additional 
investments ranging from Frs. 130m. to 
Frs. 3,100m. This loan was so successful 
that GIS was authorised to make a supple- 
mentary issue on October 14th, which brought 
the total invested to Frs. 22,000m. as against 
the original figure of Frs. 18,000m. 


CAPITAL 


Following increases which took place on 
January 30, 1957, January 18, 1958, and 
May 3, 1958, the Group’s capital now 
amounts to Frs. 7,600m. 


Net profits for the year amounted to 
Frs. 161,674,189. After the transfer of 5 per 
cent to the Statutory Reserve, and taking 
into account Frs. 17,283,395 brought forward 
from the previous year, the sum available 
for distribution amounted to Frs. 170,873,875. 
It was therefore proposed to distribute a net 
dividend of Frs. 90 per share, to transfer 
Frs. 20m. to General Reserves, and to 
carry forward the resulting balance of 
Frs. 4,988,589. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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HARMONY GOLD MINING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


PROGRESS OF EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


MR P. H. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The eighth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders will be held in Johannesburg 
on November 17, 1958. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, Mr P. H. Anderson, dated 
November 10, 1958: 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


Operations during the year ended June 30, 
1958, were on the whole satisfactory, although 
at times adversely affected by the necessity 
to undertake with a limited labour force 
non-productive work preparatory to the 
planned expansion in the scale of production. 
Largely as a result of a higher yield at 8.023 
dwt per ton milled, gold output increased by 
12,261 ounces to 381,877 ounces, but due 
mainly to the non-productive work mentioned 
above, working costs increased] materially and 
the working profit from gold at £1,817,049 
was £118,125 lower than for the previous 
year. Working profit from uranium (includ- 
ing pyrite) on the other hand improved by 
£154,868 to £1,329,501 as a result of the 
higher grade of slime treated. 


Both the footage sampled and the per- 
centage payability were higher than in the 
previous year and the average gold and 
uranium values improved from 546 inch-dwt 
and 38.74 inch-lb to 584 inch-dwt and 41.30 
inch-lb respectively. The ore developed also 
increased in tonnage and value and the avail- 
able ore reserve at the end of the year was 
estimated to have been raised by 802,000 tons 
to 2,841,000 tons with a gold content of 
9.2 dwt per ton, or 0.5 dwt higher than in 
the previous year. The uranium content was 
slightly lower at 0.657 lb per ton. 


Pending the commissioning of No. 2 Shaft, 
all development in this zone continued of 
necessity to be on the eastern side of the 
shaft during the year under review. The per- 
centage payability was almost unaltered at 
97.6 per cent while gold values improved from 
647 to 773 inch-dwt and uranium oxide values 
from 48.31 to 55.88 inch-lb. High-speed 
off-reef development has recently been started 
westwards from the shaft in order to estab- 
lish stopes in that asea as soon as possible. 
The workings east and south of No. 2 Shaft 
and north of No. 3 and the Ventilation Shafts 
are starting to merge and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult and of less significance 
to segregate development results for these 
areas. The practice of giving such results 
separately will therefore be discontinued at 
the end of the current financial year. 


FINANCE 


During the financial year ended June 30, 
1958, the profit made by the Company, after 
deducting taxation, was £3,011,466, while 
£1,500,000 was drawn on loan account from 
Central Mining Finance Limited, making a 
grand total of £5,782,532. Against this, a net 
amount of £2,228,497 was spent on capital 
account and £62,421 on trade investments. 
£1,575,000 was appropriated for dividends 
and £349,643 was repaid on account of the 
capital portion of the uranium and pyrite 
loans, thus leaving a balance of £1,566,971 
on the Income and Expenditure Account at 
June 30, 1958. The final instalment of 


£500,000 of the Central Mining Finance 
Limited loan was drawn on July 31, 1958. 


It is considered that capital expenditure 
during the current financial year will 
approximate £3 million, and that a somewhat 
similar amount will be spent on capital 
account during the year ending June 30, 
1960, in order to complete the expansion 
programme. 


EXPANSION IN THE SCALE 
OF OPERATIONS 


The third 50,000 tons per month unit of 
the gold reduction plant was completed 
during the first quarter of the current ‘inan- 
cial year, and a start has been made on the 
fourth unit to increase the rated capacity of 
the plant to 200,000 tons. With the com- 
mencement of hoisting at No. 2 Shaft there 
has been a steady build-up in the scale of 
operations, which is expected to continue 
until mid 1959. Thereafter the usual seasonal 
decline in the non-European labour supply 
may be expected to prevent any further build- 
up for the remainder of that year. Besides 
being dependent on the native labour supply, 
the milling rates to be achieved during 1959 
will be affected by the-amount of off-reef 
development required to open up stoping 
areas to the north and west of No. 2 Shaft 
preparatory to the further expansion of 
operations early in 1960 when the fourth unit 
of the gold plant is scheduled to be com- 
pleted. Work has also begun on the exten- 
sion to the pyrite plant to 120,000 tons per 
month and on the erection of a sulphuric acid 


plant with a rated capacity of 120 tons per 
day. 


URANIUM 


The ten-year period of the Agency con- 
tract terminates on June 30, 1905, in 
so far as this Company is concerned. In 
addition, the Company has arranged to 
supply up to a maximum of 1,500 tons or 
3 million lb. of uranium oxide for purchase 
by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority during the period from July 1, 
1958, until not later than December 31, 1966. 


TAXATION AND LEASE 
CONSIDERATION 


No Union of South Africa taxation or 
lease consideration is as yet payable by the 
Company. The assessed loss for tax purposes 
at June 30, 1958, was estimated at 
£11,670,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


Dividend No. 5 of ls. per share was 
declared on September 19, 1958, payable to 
Shareholders registered in the books of the 
Company on September 30, 1958. 


The Company expects to be able to finance 
the present very heavy capital expenditure 
programme from available cash and profits 
until its completion in the early part of 1960 
and still be able, at least, to maintain the 
present dividend rate during this period. 
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MELIAS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Melias Limited was held on November 13th 
in London, Mr G. Mason-Styrron (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement on the 52 weeks ended 
June 28, 1958: 


The year has been a successful one again 
and there is a considerable increase in the 
trading profit. This improvement is due to 
two factors. First, the benefit of the acquisi- 
tions of the years 1955-56 and 1956-57 is by 
now being fully realised and secondly, a very 
impressive overall increase in turnover has 
again been achieved. 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


However, during the second half of the 
financial year and particularly in the last 
quarter of it, trading conditions became much 
more difficult. 


Grocery and provision sales are no longer 
as buoyant as they have been in previous 
years. It is, therefore, becoming increasingly 
difficult to make up for reduced gross profit 
by higher turnover. 


This fact has, of course, led during the last 
few months to the much-discussed cutting of 
prices of proprietary lines. We joined this 
fight only when we saw that manufacturers 
were not prepared to enforce price main- 
tenance and we then decided to embark on a 
policy of price-cutting in a limited number of 
leading proprietary brands. 


We have during the year under review 
added only a few new units to our number 
of branches, our policy being to consolidate 
completely earlier acquisitions, before em- 
barking on any further large scale expansion. 
But if favourable purchases of businesses can 
be made during the current financial year we 
certainly intend to acquire them. 


The maintenance and refitting of our 
branches has continued all through the year 
and large amounts have been spent thereon 
and I am extremely glad to be able to say 
that we have again done this out of current 
earnings and existing resources. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


You will, no doubt, be pleased to see from 
the figures below how the profit has risen 
again: 

Net Profit before 
Taxation and 
Depreciation of Freeholds 


£151,590 
£178,239 


1955 (52 weeks) 
1956 (53 weeks) 
1957 (52 weeks) £220,285 
1958 (52 weeks) £250,498 


Your Board have accordingly decided to 
recommend the same final dividend of 15 per 
cent repeating the total of 25 per cent for the 
year, but at the same time as the final divi- 
dend is paid, to pay a special interim 
dividend of 5 per cent on account of the year 
ending June next year. It is not intended 
that this special interim dividend shall 
replace the interim dividend normally paid 
in April each year which will, of course, be 
dependent upon the results of trading and the 
outlook at the time when such dividend 
comes up for consideration. 


During the current year, trading has so far 
been satisfactory and due to even higher 
productivity than before, we are succeeding 
in Cutting our costs in an endeavour to keep 
in line with the reduced gross profit margins. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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DALGETY AND 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The annual general meeting of Dalgety and 
Company Limited will be held on December 
4th in London, 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Lieutenant 
Colonel C. P. Dawnay, CBE, MVO: 


After last year’s annual general meeting, 
Mr D. Abel Smith expressed his wish to 
retire from the Chairmanship of the company, 
which he has held for over ten years. He has 
guided the company wisely and most success- 
fully through the postwar period and has 
carried through a most complicated capital 
reorganisation which established the company 
in a sound position to face whatever the 
future may hold. We are fortunate that Mr 
Abel Smith has agreed to remain on the 
Board and give us the benefit of his wisdom 
and experience. Following Mr Abel Smith’s 
retirement your directors elected me to the 
Chairmanship of the company and Sir Eric 
Speed was elected Deputy Chairman. 


I now have pleasure in submitting the cus- 
tomary review of the company’s main activi- 
ties during the period covered by these 
accounts. From these accounts for the 
year ended June 30th last, you will 
realise that seasonal and trading condi- 
tions were considerably less favourable 
than in the previous year, and that a substan- 
tially reduced trading profit was earned. This 
has, however, been largely offset by our 
having been admitted as an Overseas Trade 
Corporation, as a result of which the current 
year’s provision for taxation is considerably 
lower than in previous years and certain taxa- 
tion provisions previously made are now in 
excess of estimated requirements and have 
been transferred to Contingencies Reserve. 


VISITS 


With the problems which these days con- 
front us, and the need to remain competitive, 
it is mecessary not only for directors and 
senior executives to travel frequently over- 
seas but also for there to be considerable 
exchange of visits between staff at all levels. 
I do not propose, therefore in future to 
enumerate all these visits except to mention 
that this year we have welcomed the General 
Managers for Australia and New Zealand 
and the Manager for East Africa who have 
had most useful discussions with our Man- 
aging Director and other members of the 
Board. 


WOOL AND PRODUCE 


As wool broking remains the backbone of 
our business, it is not surprising that we 
should have felt the impact of a reduction in 
the size of the Australian clip resulting from 
droughty conditions over a wide area, and of 
the fall in values of some 25 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous year. The net profits 
of our Wool Departments in Australia were 
down by nearly a half whilst those in New 
Zealand fell by a third despite a favourable 
production season. 


FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 


There are two items in the balance sheet 
which call for particular comment—the 
increase in Advances from £12,269,000 to 
£16,230,000 and the decrease in Trade 
Creditors and Clients’ Balances from 
£13,888.000 to £10,161,000. These two 
items together have absorbed £74 million 
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during the year and I regard it as probable 
that we shall find it expedient to raise further 
capital in the coming year, though I cannot 
yet forecast what form such additional 
capital might take. 


Reference to the Profit and Loss Account 
will have shown you that the reduction in 
trading profits, to which I have already 
referred, has been largely offset by the lower 
provision for taxation on such profits and 
that, in addition, there is no liability on the 
company for Profits Tax on dividends paid 
out this year. Both these benefits arise from 
the company having been admitted as an 


Overseas Trade Corporation from August 1, 
1957. 


At a time of less favourable trading condi- 
tions, the directors are fully conscious of the 
need to conserve the company’s financial 
resources so as to remain competitive, to cater 
for the needs of our pastoral clients and to 
provide suitable premises and other facilities 
for the efficient conduct of the business. 
Nevertheless, over the past five years a con- 
servative dividend policy has been pursued 
and the directors therefore feel justified in 
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passing on to shareholders some part of the 
saving in tax referred to above. 


We are accordingly recommending a final 
dividend on the ordinary shares of 10 per 
cent, which, with the interim dividend paid 
last May, makes a total distribution of 13} 
per cent for the year, compared with 12 per 
cent for 1957. 


OUTLOOK 


In its general stock and station and wool- 
broking business the company is holding its 
own against strong and increasing competi- 
tion. Lower wool prices obviously help 
neither the company nor its clients and the 
effects of drought in parts of Australia are 
felt for some time. These circumstances 
must affect our profits during the current 
year. 


None the less the company is pursuing a 
forward policy and the directors are confident 
that the company’s geographical and depart- 
mental spread will enable it to continue to 
earn useful profits subject to some variations 
according to seasonal conditions and the 





MODDERFONTEIN EAST 
LIMITED 


MR A. J. WOOD’S STATEMENT 


The forty-second Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of shareholders will be held in Johannes- 
burg on November 17, 1958. The following 
is an extract from the circulated statement 
by the Chairman, Mr A. J. Wood, dated 
November 10, 1958: 


WORKING RESULTS 


Despite an increase of about 84,000 tons in 
the amount of ore taken from development 
rock dumps there was a decline in the ton- 
nage of ore milled, which at 1,643,000 tons 
was 28,000 tons less than in the previous 
year. 


The yield per ton at 1.981 dwt declined 
by 0.075 dwt, and this decline coupled with 
a lower average amount received for gold 
during the year resulted in the working 
revenue at 24s. 10d. per ton milled being 
less by Is. 1d. per ton than the corresponding 
figure for the previous year. Working costs, 
however, at 24s. 5d. were lower’ by 5d. per 
ton milled. The working profit at £37,080, 
or 5d. per ton milled, was less than half the 
previous year’s figure. 


ACCOUNTS 


The total profit for the year of £58,114, 
with the unappropriated balance of £246,725 
brought forward from the previous year gave 
a total of £304,839. Two dividends of 9d. 
per share each, totalling £69,810 were de- 
clared, provision for taxation and mineral 
lease consideration amounted to £12,904. 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


Due to a reduction in pneumoconiosis 
charges with effect from October 1, 1957, 
the expenditure under this heading was 
£16,396, or 2d. per ton milled, less than for 
the previous year. 


POSITION AT THE MINE 


Development, at 3,714 feet, decreased by 
685 feet compared with the previous year, 
and was almost entirely confined to the final 
prospecting of the limited and generally un- 
payable internal areas of the mine. A total 


Leader, the payability declining from 39.4 to 
27.5 per cent and the value improving 
slightly from 180 to 196 inch-dwt. The 
payable ore developed, of which over 40 per 
cent was developed in the Klipfontein Cor- 
ridor, amounted to 199,000 tons of an 
estimated value of 3.5 dwt. 


As was foreshadowed last year the available 
ore reserve declined still further and at June 
30, 1958, stood at 767,000 tons of an average 
value of 3.6 dwt over a stoping width of 
39.9 inches. Compared with the previous 
year these figures represent a decrease of 
396,000 tons in available reserve, an increase 
of 0.2 dwt in value and a decrease in stope 
width of 0.7 inch. This trend in the deple- 
tion of the ore reserves is likely to continue. 
It is therefore becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain sufficient payable ore from under- 
ground and further arrangements have been 
made to supplement this tonnage by drawing 
on the remaining surface dumps. The mine 
is clearly operating on very slender margins 
and is particularly vulnerable to any increase 
in costs. 


In view of the small amount of internal 
development remaining to be done it is 
inevitable that a further reduction in the ore 
reserve will take place and, under existing 
conditions, it is evident that the mine is 
nearing the end of its profitable life. Every 
effort will, however, be continued to main- 


tain operations at a profit for as long as 
possible. 


GENERAL 


Since the close of the year the Company 
has been granted permission to prospect an 
area of approximately 97 morgen of the farm 
Welgedacht No. 74 (previously No. 2), dis. 
trict Springs, for a period of one year. Two 
winzes, 18/25 and 19/25, and 24a level de- 
velopment end have been extended a short 
distance into this area, but so far no payable 
values have been disclosed. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 





Motor Boom 


Fr recession to recovery in the space 
of two years is cause enough for con- 
gratulation. But this is too cool a phrase 
for the recent experience of the motor 
manufacturers. Their latest profits re- 
flect an outright boom. The car manu- 
facturers’ faith that the recession would 
not last, reflected in their willingness 
to go ahead with their development 
schemes, has been justified in no uncer- 
tain manner. Utilisation of new equip- 
ment and capacity has given an added 
impetus to their advancing earnings. 
Production has been stepped up without 
a corresponding increase in man-hours 
worked and this, together with a fall in 
overhead costs per vehicle produced, has 
brought down the costs and expanded 
the profits per vehicle. Investors have not 
kept pace with the industry’s advance; 
although motor shares boomed with the 
rest of the market they were marked up 
yet again on the actual results and divi- 
dends. What has attracted investors in 
these results is not simply their good 
showing in the past but also the con- 
fidence in the future implied by the 
general raising of dividends—in such a 
manner, it must be noted, as to make 
the greatest possible saving in profits 
tax. This, just as much as the abolition 
of hire purchase restrictions, has quick- 
ened the interest in motor equities. 


British Motor Corporation has led the 

field. In 1956-57, BMC passed the 
interim ordinary dividend; the group 
was then making a loss, but a few months 
later it paid a final of 123 per cent, 
. keeping the total payment the same as 
it had been in the three preceding years, 
For 1957-58 BMC paid an interim of 
4 per cent and this is now followed by 
a final of 85 per cent, again making 12} 
per cent in all. But in addition the 
directors have declared a first interim 
dividend for 1958-59 of 5 per cent in 
order to save profits tax ; effectively the 
5s. ordinary shares have been put on a 
dividend basis of not less than 17} per 
cent. This is certainly the basis on 
which the dividend has to be viewed. 
The directors say that present indications 
suggest that the interim to be expected 
next April may be “possibly at an 
increased rate”. There is no saving 
observation in their announcement about 
reducing the disparity between the final 
and interim payments. Moreover the 
directors have appropriated the big sum 
of £63 million to a dividend equalisation 
reserve. The curbing rein on dividends 
seems clearly to have been loosened. 

The arithmetic of earnings certainly 
justifies liberality. Profits before tax and 
depreciation more than doubled in the 
year to July 31st, rising from £11,219,504 
to £24,549.239, and this profit is well 
above that of £14,360,898 earned in 


1955-56. After tax, the net profit from 
trading has soared from £2,836,911 to 
£9,236,150. One reason for this more 
than proportionate advance in net profits 
is that, while tax has more than doubled 
from £5.266,771 to £11,459,650, depre- 
ciation has risen by only £296,782 to 
£3,853,439. With new plant and equip- 
ment now installed, the provision for 
depreciation seems likely to rise faster 
than this in future years. 


Rootes Motors, on the score of earnings, 
has achieved even more than BMC, but 
that is because the recession in 1956-57 
gave its profits am even more severe 
shaking. In that year profits before tax 
and depreciation fell from £3,027,136 to 
£820,204 and a net profit of £870,610 
was followed by a loss of £249,815, while 
the ordinary dividend was halved, from 
8 to 4 per cent. In the year ended July 
31st, the group earned a gross profit of 
£3,484,357 and a net profit of £1,208,753. 
The ordinary dividend for 1957-58 is left 
unchanged at 4 per cent, but a special 
interim for 1958-59 of 4 per cent has 
also been declared. The directors say 
that this special payment will not affect 
their recommendations on the final divi- 
dend for that year and clearly the com- 
pany’s 4s. ordinary units can now be 
put back on an 8 per cent dividend basis. 


S. Smith and Sons is a maker of motor 
accessories as well as of aviation 
and marine instruments and electric 
clocks. This spread of interests enabled 
its profits in the year ended August 3rd, 
1957, to advance quite strongly from 

2,333,495 to £2,847,193 and the ordin- 
ary dividend was raised from 17} to 20 
per cent. The group has obviously 
benefited from the boom in the motor 
industry and its profits before tax have 
gone ahead to £3,382,306. By paying a 
total ordinary dividend of Io per cent 
on the capital as increased by a 100 per 
cent scrip issue, the directors have effec- 
tively left the payment for 1957-58 un- 
changed. But they too have declared 
a special interim for 1958-59 in order, 
as the directors admit quite openly, “ not 
to incur additional liability for profits 
tax”. This special payment is 2} per 
cent, which effectively raises the total 
dividend to 12} per cent—a rate that the 
directors hold to be fully justified by the 
latest results. 





Joseph Lucas (Industries) is tied more 
closely to the fortunes of the motor 
industry than S. Smith and Sons. In 
the difficult year to July 31, 1957, it 
reported an advance in profits from 
£5,010,441 to £5,622,381. In the latest 
year, with the motor boom behind them, 
they have jumped to £6,873,545. The 
ordinary dividend for 1957-58 is left 
unchanged at 73 per cent, but again 
there is a special interim for 1958-59— 
of 2} per cent, putting the £1 ordinary 
shares on a dividend basis of 10 per 
cent. This is by no means generous. 
In 1956-57 the trading dividend of 7} 
per cent was supplemented by a tax free 
payment of 1} per cent from the sale 
of investments. The only consolation 
for shareholders is that for once at least 
the company has not been ultra-conser- 
vative. But they are still entitled to 
think that they should get more. 


Duple Motor Bodies is a smaller 
concern building omnibus and motor 
coach bodies. The commercial vehicle 
industry has not shared in the boom 
enjoyed by the car manufacturers. But 
Duple Motor Bodies, as was forecast 
when it acquired Willowbrook in August, 
has achieved a sturdy rise in profits, 
which before tax have nearly doubled 
from £61,506 to £151,127 and after tax 
more than doubled, from £26,273 to 
£71,277. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 8 to Io per cent—a 
sign of confidence as Willowbrook was 
acquired so as to provide Duple with 
additional capacity. 


The Spurling Group concentrates most 
of its business on the distribution, sale 
and servicing of Vauxhall cars, Bedford 
commercial vehicles and Rover models. 
In the year to May 31st, its profits were 
affected by the closing down of its Park 
Royal factory and the transfer of its metal 
bodywork plant to Hendon, and, of much 
greater significance, the inability of 
Vauxhall to deliver new models in 
sufficient quantities to its distributors. 
Nevertheless, the group’s trading profits 
went up from £137,779 to £162,803 and 
its net profits from £38,357 to £48,074. 
The ordinary dividend for 1957-58 was 
left unchanged at 15 per cent, but again 
there is a special interim—of § per cent, 
making the effective payment 20 per 
cent. Now that Vauxhall models are 
flowing more freely to the distributors 
it is not surprising that the chairman, 
Mr W. F. Spurling, describes the outlook 
as “bright”. 


(£’000s) 
B.M.C. Rootes Joseph Lucas S. Smith Spurling Duple 
Years to July 31 July 31, july 31, August 2, May 31! June 30, 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
Gross profit ......... 11,220 24,549 824 3,484 7,924 9,179 2,847* 3,382* 138 163 62* I5I* 
Depreciation ........ 3,557 3,853 1,164 1,252 2,302 2,305 NS NS 18 19 NS NS 
DE casasbusesecn ses 5,267 11,460 Cr.160 948 4,228 5,099 1,570 1,751 66 78 35 +80 
Dine SPORE. .:....0<060 2,837 9,236 Dr.250 1,209 1,668 2,242 1,255 1,603 38 48 26 «7/1 
Ordinary dividend.... 2,288 2,288 115 15 543 543 332 332 26 «026 18 23 
Retained profit ...... 1,557 6,860 Dr.389 849 1,053 1,627 860 1,210 4 4 Ord 322 
Current price........ 13/3xd 6/9xd 43/9xd 11/4!9xd 9/3 4/9 
Assumed Ordinary 
dividend (per cent) 17! 8 10 12! 15 10 
Yield (per cent)...... 6-60 4:74 4-57 4-39 8-65 8-42 


* After depreciation, 
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CARRERAS AND ROTHMANS 


A‘ holders of 76 per cent of the 
ordinary capital of Carreras have 
acepted the offer of £5 10s. in cash for 
each £1 Carreras unit made by 
Rothmans, the subsidiary company of 
Rembrandt of South Africa, the offer has 
now been made unconditional. It is in 
the clear interest of shareholders who 
have not yet accepted this bid to follow 
the lead of the Baron family and its 
associates. Since the bid was announced, 
the 2s. 6d. “B” non-voting shares, for 
which no offer was made, have remained 
practically unchanged at 3s. 3d. Since 
the end of August they have risen by 
about 50 per cent in price but the {£1 
voting units in the same period rose by 
240 per cent (from 30s. to 102s. 6d.). The 
directors of Carreras and their associates 
have already stated that they did not deal 
during this time and it is now under- 
stood that neither did the directors of 
Rembrandt, Rothmans or their associates. 

This is not the end of the Carreras 
affair, for the episode cannot but have 
important repercussions on the attitude 
of investors to non-voting stock. More- 
over, within Rembrandt there is now a 
large but powerless minority, made up of 
the “B” shareholders in Carreras, who 
must wonder what the future holds for 
them. One important question for them 
is whether the new blood will be more 
vigorous than the old. Only time will 
tell. Rembrandt clearly wishes to 
penetrate deeper into the Commonwealth 
and European markets and the acquisi- 
tion of Carreras, including its cigarette 
brands, may further that ambition. The 
merged group is stronger than the two 
separate groups, competing with each 
other and with the big tobacco groups. 
The merger, too, may produce eventual 
economies in buying, research and in 
production. Capacity at Basildon and in 
the Carrreras factory in Canada will help 
Rothmans to push up the production of 
its own brands. This company has made 
a success in selling “ king-sized ” filter 
cigarettes and there may be an oppor- 
tunity for further expansion in the 
British market, for filter-tipped cigarettes 
in this country make up only about 10 
per cent of consumption, compared with 
50 per cent in the United States and 
Germany and as much as 75 per cent in 
South Africa. 


BSA 


ECAUSE of the Daimler car, Birming- 

ham Small Arms is often thought of 
as a motor manufacturing company. In 
fact, about half its business is in motor 
cycles and autocycles and in machine 
tools. In 1956-57 when the motor com- 
panies reported sharply lower earnings, 
BSA, following the re-organisation of 
the group under the new chairman, Mr 
John Sangster, reported an advance in 
trading profits from £2,463,304 to 
£3,116,863. In the latest year to July 


31st, profits have edged up only a little 
to £3,264,651 and the directors warn 
shareholders that “in looking to the 
future it must be borne in mind that 
the short-term prospects, due mainly to 
the recession in the machine tool and 
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steel industries, are less favourable than 
they were twelve months ago.” But they 
are also of the opinion that “the time 
has come when a larger share of the 
profit should be distributed to the 
ordinary shareholders.” This is certainly 
frank and, in keeping with it, the ordi- 
nary dividend has been raised to 11 per 
cent. In 1954-55 the dividend was 10 
per cent; it was reduced to 8 per cent 
the following year; and then restored 
to 10 per cent in 1956-57. The new 
dividend is well covered by the net profit 
of £1,067,200 ; its repetition in- future 
years should therefore set no problem, 
but the directors’ reference to the current 
outlook suggests that shareholders should 
not expect too much. At 3§s. 3d. xd., the 
£1 Ordinary shares yield 6} per cent. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


aS AND SPENCER has raised its 
interim dividend by 2} per cent to 
12} per cent. For 1957-58 the final 
dividend was 22} per cent so that in- 
vestors Can now assume a total dividend 
of not less than 35 per cent for 1958-59. 
The 5s. “A” ordinary units stand at 
§2s. 3d.xd and the yield on this basis is 
still only 3.3 per cent; this low 
return explains why there was little 
response to the increase in the dividend. 
The stock is at its peak for the year and 
a steady increase in profits and dividends 
is what investors expect when they pay 
so much. The cover for the dividend is 
not great by postwar standards and a 
careful eye has to be kept on trends in 
retail trading. The dividend announce- 
ment is accompanied only by turnover 
figures (not profit figures) for the half- 
year to September 30th. Sales are £1.4 
million higher at £64.7 million—not an 
unsatisfactory increase compared with 
the trends in retail sales achieved by other 
concerns trading for cash. But it is not 
a large increase and investors may begin 
to wonder whether Marks and Spencer’s 
lower prices have been offset by corre- 
sponding reductions in costs. If they 
have not and if competition continues to 
limit the extra sales that can be secured, 
trading profits for the full year to March 
31st could prove a little disappointing, 
though net earnings will benefit from the 
flat rate of profits tax since Marks and 
Spencer has always distributed a large 
proportion of its earnings. In the past 
the chain of Marks and Spencer stores 
has netted its full share of any increase 
in purchasing power in the hands of the 
public and the logic of the low yield is 
that it will continue to do so. But the 
abolition of hire purchase controls will 
not help Marks and Spencer ; indeed, it 
might divert, at least temporarily, some 
customers into other types of goods and 
into other kinds of stores. 


IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP 


. e fall in Ind Coope and Allsopp’s 
gross income for the year to August 
30th from £4,708,196 to £4,627,361 is 
disappointing—and all the more so 
because the group has enjoyed the 
benefits of a full year’s income from 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery, of its 
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reciprocal arrangements with Friary 
Meux and of its heavy investment in the 
past in bottled and canned beers. It may 
also be an unfavourable pointer to the 
fortunes of the other big brewery groups 
this year, for Ind Coope has the biggest 
chain of licensed properties in this 
country and it is one of the most dynamic 
of the breweries. These results rather 
confirm the impression that there is a 
limit to the advantages that modernisa- 
tion in the brewing industry can bring. 
Most of the big brewing groups have 
invested heavily in renovating their pro- 
perties and in improving their brewing 


Years to August 30, 1957 1958 

£ £ 
Gross income......... 4,708,196 4,627,361 
Depreciation ......... 527,985 629,447 
Loan interest ......... 459,150 474,716 
Mea eakenceaieedne 2,039,429 1,844,636 
IEE Sicceucccdes 1,681,632 1,678,562 
Ordinary dividend .... 863,446 867,730 
Ord. dividend (per cent) 14 14 
Retained earnings ..... 682,166 663,285 


plants and many of them have locked up 
a good deal of capital in the production 
and distribution of bottled and canned 
beers. They had to do so in order to 
survive and in spite of reciprocal trading 
agreements and amalgamations aimed at 
reducing costs, the industry seems just as 
highly competitive as ever. If Ind Coope 
finds the going hard, what sort of road 
is it for the other brewers ? 

A sharp fall in tax left Ind Coope’s 
net profits a mere £3,070 lower at 
£1,678,562 and the ordinary dividend, 
which was raised by I per cent in each 
of the two preceding years, is left un- 
changed at 14 per cent. On this dividend, 
the §s. units at 12s. 4}d.xd. yield just 
under §.7 per cent. 


PAPER RESULTS 


ffm latest batch of half-yearly profits 
from paper and newsprint companies 
suggests that they have weathered the 
recession reasonably well. - In 1957 the 
industry, having invested heavily in 
earlier years, was faced with a surplus 
of paper-making capacity. Profits fell 
and some dividends were cut, but this 
year profits are more stable and interim 
dividends have been maintained. Spicers 
reported recently a further modest fall 
in net profits in the first six months of 
the year; at £308,000 they compare with 
£322,000 in the second half of 1957 and 
with £351,000 in the first half of that 
year. The interim dividend is left un- 
changed at 3 per cent. The total divi- 
dend of 8 per cent paid in 1957 was 
covered less than one and a half times 
by earnings. This is the rate that inves- 
tors should assume in calculating the 
yield, for a restoration of the dividend 
to 10 per cent as paid in 1956 seems 
unlikely and the 15 per cent paid in 1955 
quite out of reach. 

Wiggins Teape left its total ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 173 per cent in 
the face of the severe fall in net profits. 
Now, the interim dividend is again 
held at § per cent. Profits before 
tax for the six months to June 28th came 
to £1,930,567, against £2,112,079. Sales, 
however, have increased and the directors 
point out that earnings were affected by 
the starting up of new plant. They add 
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that on the present evidence net profits 
for the full year should not be much less 
than in 1957. 

The most up to date figures come from 
Albert E. Reed, reporting for the six 
months to September 30th. This group 
reduced its ordinary dividend in 1957-58 
from 16 to 14 per cent. The interim 
dividend has now been left unchanged 
at § per cent. Sales rose by £2 million 
to £31.7 million and gross profit margins 
were almost maintained, for the latest 
half-yearly profit of £2,854,000 compares 
with £2,795,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. 

A new paper machine at Aylesford 
Paper Mills and a new board machine at 
Colthrop Board and Paper Mills came 
into production in 1957-58, but it was 
impossible to utilise this new capacity 
in full. Its cost had, however, to be 
amortised and the depreciation charge 
has risen from £625,000 to £823,000. 
although the tax charge has fallen by 
£109,000 to £1,083,000, net profits have 
declined by £30,000 to £948,000—a 
figure that compares unfavourably with 
£2,336,000 for the full year to March 
31st last. 


Price, Price, Yield 

Feb. 24 Nov. 12 o 
Bowater £!1...... ‘ 26/6 43/3 5-78 
A. E. Reed £1..... 29/- 47/3xd 5-92 
SRE EA. .c55c050 16/6 21/9 7-35 
Wiggins Teape £1 . 39/6 55/-xd 6-35 


The directors say what is evident from 
these figures is that trading conditions 
in both the paper and board manufactur- 
ing and converting industries have 
remained highly competitive, and they 
anticipate severe competition in the 
second half of the current financial year. 
Looking further ahead, however, they 
believe there are signs that the demand 
for the group’s products will pick up. 
The stock market has already discounted 
some improvement, for paper shares 
have been among the leaders in the 
recent stock market boom. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


SHORTAGE of cash has forced United 
£\% States Borax and Chemical Corpora- 
tion—the American operating company 
of Borax (Holdings)—to pass its dividend 
and to discontinue the declaration of 
regular quarterly dividends “for the 
time being.” Future distributions will 
depend upon “realised earnings and 
available cash.” Cash is short because 
the price of potash has fallen and be- 
cause resources were depleted to cover 
the heavy initial expenditure incurred at 
Boron last year. The directors of Borax 
point out that the holding company’s 
profits for the year to September 30th 
will not be affected by the American 
company’s decision since it relates to the 
financial year that began on October Ist. 
Since the reorganisation in 1956 any 
dividends declared by the American 
company have been retained in the 
United States and Borax (Holdings) 
pays its own dividend out of reserves 
accumulated in the past in this country. 

But this statement, whatever qualifica- 
tions are made, has come as a severe 
shock to those who bought Borax 
shares on their anticipated growth 
potential in the 1956 and 1957 boom 
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when the 5s. deferred shares touched 
36s. 6d. On this week’s announcement, 
they were further marked down from 
17s. 73d. to 1§s. 73d. 


NEW ISSUES 


OR the 1,062,696 5s. ordinary shares 

offered a week ago by Wilkins and 
Mitchell at 8s. investors, including a 
large number of stags, applied for just 
under 193 million. Dealings in the shares 
began at ros. 14d. The market booms 
on and E. Gomme, the manufacturers 
of G-Plan furniture, was the next to 
come forward with an offer. Slightly 
over one-third of its ordinary capital and 
a large slice of the preference capital 
has been offered for public subscription. 
The 1,100,000 ordinary 5s. shares were 
issued at I5s. per share and 350,000 
7 per cent £1 cumulative preference 
shares at 19s. Hambros Bank has 
underwritten both classes for a commis- 
sion of 6d. per share. 

E. Gomme acquired the capital of 
William Birch in 1954 and in October 
this year acquired Castle Brothers 
(Furniture). That offer was in cash and 
cost the Gomme group £456,500. The 
combined balance sheet of the group, 
including Castle Brothers’ accounts 
made up at the end of July, showed 
cash assets of £307,000 to set against 
this liability. The turnover of E. 
Gomme in the first quarter of the cur- 
rent financial year exceeded that of the 
corresponding quarter of 1957 and, 
excluding the figures of Castle Brothers, 
group profits are expected to amount 
to about £640,000 in the year to 
July 31, 1959. The directors expect 
to pay for that year an ordinary dividend 
of 25 per cent, giving a yield of 8.3 per 
cent on the issue price. This family 
business, in which much of the net 
profit was retained, has been growing 


rapidly. After falling to £151,067 in 
1955-56 combined profits before tax 
rose to £461,093 in 1956-57 and 


£639,226 in 1957-58. The preference 
shares, well covered by earnings and 
assets, no doubt have their attractions 
for institutional investors, while the 
ordinary shares have brought the stags 
charging in again. On Thursday the 
issue was heavily over-subscribed—a 
reflection almost as much of the short- 
age of new issues in the market as of 
the boom in furniture shares that has 
followed the abolition of the hire pur- 
chase restrictions. 

Charterhouse Finance Corporation 
sponsors the offer of 500,000 5s. 
ordinary shares at 15s. per share in 
Dorothy Perkins, which owns a chain 
of 130 retail fashion shops. In ll, 
Dorothy Perkins has 1,600,000 ordinary 
shares in issue as well as 400,000 §s. 
“B” ordinary shares which carry four 
times the voting power of a share now 
being offered. The company is also 
offering for public subscription 200,000 
7 per cent £1 cumulative prefer- 
ence shares (out of a total of 270,000 
shares) at 19s. 6d. The group’s 
trading profit was £351,331 in the year 
to April 30th and its turnover again 
increased in the first six months of the 
current year. Profits are expected to 
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reach the 1957-58 level, enabling the 
directors to pay a dividend of 224 per 
cent on the ordinary stock. At the issue 
price, the ordinary stock is being offered 
on a yield basis of 73 per cent—present- 
ing investors with not quite so attractive 
an offer as those made by E. Gomme 
and Wilkins and Mitchell. 


INVESTMENT-TRUST-UNITS 


by current popularity of unit trusts is 
shown by the enthusiastic welcome 
given to the offer of one million units of 
Investment-Trust-Units at 11s. 43d. xd. 
each. Lists opened on Monday and 
closed, fully subscribed, at 9.30 a.m. on 
Tuesday, although the offer was intended 
to remain open for a week. This open- 
ended and managed trust is from the 
“ Bank-Insurance” stable, which — has 
made a success of its scheme to sell 
“ Scotbits ” across the counters of Scot- 
tish banks, and its portfolio is made up 
entirely of investment trust stocks. The 
quoted yield is £4 os. 4d. per cent., but 
the earnings attributable to each unit— 
including the income not distributed by 
the investment trusts which make up the 
portfolio—are equivalent to £5 14s. per 
cent. The recent break-up value of the 
stocks underlying each unit is estimated 
by the managers of the trust at 13s. 9d. 
When industrial ordinary stocks boom, 
so do the equities of investment trusts. 
That boom and the group’s good 
management record have caught the 
investor’s eye. 


BROOKE BOND 


- the short interval between publica- 
tion of the preliminary profit figures 
and the full accounts of Brooke Bond 
its 5s. “B” ordinary shares put on 73d. 
to 11s. 6d. There is little more infor- 
mation in the full accounts that could 
not be deduced from the earlier state- 
ment, and a company that produces and 
distributes tea and, therefore, also holds 


Years to June 30, 1957 1958 
£ £ 
Consol. earnings : 

Gross trading profit... 4,014,238 5,161,4I: 
Depreciation ....... 655,348 703,886 
Taxation : 

United Kingdom .. 604,144 =1,147,855 

OVOTSONS:. 6 65ccces 979,015 1,145,235 
PURO cages casa 1,622,806 1,758,399 
To reserves ........ 736,189 1,514,639 
Ordinary dividend .. 375,000 375,000 
Ord. dividend (per cent) 5* 5* 

Cons. balance sheet : 

Net fixed assets ..... 9,257,841 10,655,807 
BUR « ceacaeacueee 21,679,579 19,420,844 
NR ci.c0s Se woke 4,357,104 4,647,835 
GN cuencs knee 2,281,973 5,101,242 
Bank loans, etc...... 2,181,476 1,762,447 
Net current assets .... 18,501,353 19,952,550 
Revenue reserves ... 6,940,845 8,102,554 
Capital reserves..... 5,833,819 7,124,854 
Preference capital ... 1,500,000 1,500,000 
Ordinary capital .... 7,500,000 7,500,000 


* Dividend free of tax ; also special interim of 
5/6 per cent paid with 1957-58 final dividend. 
large stocks of the commodity at a price 
risk, is not given to forecasting its profits 
far ahead. The stability of tea prices in 
1957-58, however, meant that the 
group’s achievement in pushing up the 
sale of its packaged teas was reflected 
fully in profits; gross profits, in fact, 
rose by £1.2 million to £5.2 million. 
Profits from the group’s plantations 
were lower and taxes levied in produc- 
ing countries rose again. Bigger profits 
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at home have in turn raised the charge 
for British tax and net profits are only 
£135,593 higher at £1,758,399. The 
ordinary dividend is small by compari- 
son with net profits, but to the £375,090 
which a dividend of 3d. tax free per 
share will cost, an extra £62,500 can 
fairly be added in respect of the special 
interim dividend of 4d. per share, which 
for profits tax purposes is assigned to 
the 1958-59 accounts. 

The group’s stocks fell by £2.3 
million to £19.4 million, not as the result 
of a deliberate change in policy, but 
reflecting the dock strike towards the 
end of the financial year. This reduction 
of stocks in the pipeline explains why 
cash assets have risen from £2.3 million 
to £§.1 million. Swings of this order in 
stocks have occurred before, reflecting 
changes in the price of tea, and the 
group, big though it is, is still vulnerable 
to the ups and downs of commodity 
prices. That is one good reason for its 
conservative dividend policy. But the 
directors may now have signalled a 
break with this policy, though the yield 
on the ss. “ B” shares at 11s. 6d. of just 
under 4} per cent. is still low. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 

AWKER SIDDELEY, since its purchase 

of the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation in Canada, has been living 
with a major financing problem. The 
problem can be solved finally only by a 
big issue on the London stock market. 
But this week its subsidiary, A. V. Roe 
Canada, announced that it is to sell 
400,000 out of its holding of 700,000 
common shares in Algoma Steel at $324 
a share in Canada. That would bring 
in about £43 million. The company may 
reap a small profit from this sale, for the 
Algoma shares were bought from the 
estate of the late Sir James Dunn at a 
price equivalent to $30 a share. The 
intention clearly is to foster the develop- 
ment of DOSCO. 


CORNER HOUSE INVESTMENT 
R CHARLES W. ENGELHARD is one of 
the few Americans who take an 

active interest in South African mining. 
First, it was platinum. Then, this year, 
he became a force in the Kaffir market 
through his sponsoring of the American- 
South African Investment Company. 
ASA, with the generous support of the 
South African Government and of the 
finance houses, brought dollar capital 
into gold mining. It was launched with 
a flourish on Wall Street and the initial 
response was such that ASA issued 
1,200,000 of its £1 shares at $28 each 
instead of 1,000,000 as was originally 
planned. Since then, however, the mar- 
ket has been disappointing and sticky 
with sub-underwriters finding it difficult 
to sell the stock; the price has come down 
to $263 on Wall Street. 
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Mr Engelhard’s fertile mind has now 
produced another unorthodox scheme. 
He and Mr G. V. Richdale were both 
active spirits in the reorganisation of the 
Corner House group, with its substantial 
interests in Centra] Mining and Rand 
Mines. This group has now formed the 
Corner House Investment Company, 
with an initial capital of £125,000 sub- 
scribed by Rand Mines. The first 
venture of this company has been to offer 
its shares in exchange for shares in four 
old gold mines that are being wound 
down, The details of the individual 
offers are set down in the accompanying 
table. As the affairs of these mining 
companies run down, the proceeds will 
be re-invested by the Corner House 
company. No change in the policy of 
the four mines is proposed and so, pre- 
sumably, the process of liquidation is not 
to be speeded up. The offer is uncon- 
ditonal and is not binding on any 
minority of shareholders who decide 
not to accept it. These minority 
shareholders will not fare any worse than 
the majority. 


The directors of the four companies 
concerned say that the offer is made on 
a “fair and reasonable basis” and 
recommend acceptance to those share- 
holders “ who wish to reinvest in a sound 
long life proposition.” The difficulty is 
that while distributions in liquidation are 
not taxable in this country, they are in 
South Africa and France. It may there- 
fore pay South African and French 
shareholders to accept the offer and to 
secure a stake in a new portfolio. Pre- 
sumably, Central Mining, which is taxed 


‘as a dealing company and which will 


want to demonstrate its solidarity 
with the Corner House group, will 
accept the offer. But for the indi- 
vidual British shareholder, especially 
the surtax payer, the effective exchange 
from tax-free cash to taxable dividends is 
far less attractive. The case for accepting 
the offer is strongest in the case of New 
Modderfontein, and the weakest in 
Transvaal Gold. If he accepts the offer, 
the British shareholder has ‘a choice 
between staying with a group whose size 
and whose investment policy cannot yet 
be established or selling for cash the 
Corner House £1 shares when he receives 
them. The market has already guessed 
that the opening price of these shares 
may be 2Is.-22s, Or the British investor 
can stay in the mines as a minority share- 
holder, taking the chance that the sum of 
capital repayments and __ liquidation 
proceeds will be higher than the effective 
price he is now offered. In doing so, he 
accepts the risk that the market in these 
shares will be limited. In Transvaal 
Gold, however, and possibly in Rose 
Deep and Modderfontein B that risk, 
where tax-free cash is the investors’ aim, 
may be worth taking. 


Proportion of Number of 
issued capital £1 shares in 
Mine Nominal value on European Offer price Corner House 
( register —— 
er cent r shares 
Modderfontein “B’’......... “e 3d. , 35 3/6 - 52* 
New Modderfontein .......... 2s. 6d. 55 2/6 37* 
ee a ee 6s. 6d. 29 13/6 202* 
Weansvenl Geld . ck cccccccccces 3d. 28 7/3 108+ 
* Plus 10s. cash. ft Plus I5s. cash. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: 
LAST DEALINGS 
ACCOUNT DAY: 


Oct. 29 Nov. 12 Nov, 26 
Nov. II Nov. 25 Dec. 9 
Nov. 18 Dec. 2 Dec. 16 





EAVY falls occurred in gilt-edged 

stocks last Friday and further heavy 
losses were suffered at the start of the 
week. A slight recovery was made on 
Wednesday. Long-dated stocks and 
irredeemables all suffered losses of well 
over one point with the exception of 
53 per cent Funding 1982-84 which fell 
% to 102 ; 3} per cent Funding 1999-2004 
dropped 1% to 723. Among the irredeem- 
ables 4 per cent Consols dropped 14 to 
74. ,The 53} Exchequer stock 1966 was 
unchanged at 102} but other medium- 
dated stocks showed losses extending to 
~ while the “shorts” suffered falls of 
about 4, 4% per cent Conversion 1963 
being that amount lower at 1o1. The 
Financial Times index of Government 
securities fell by 1.11 to 83.83. 

A strong demand for industrials per- 
sisted, and the volume of turnover 
reached an extremelly high level on 
Monday but business became patchy on 
Thursday. The Economist indicator 
rose by 2.2 to 235.7. British Bank of 
the Middle East advanced 6s. 9d. 
to 43s. 3d. on the dividend forecast and 
small gains were made by other banks, 
Midland rising 1s. 3d. to 81s. 3d. Insur- 
ance shares were again a strong market, 
Pearl advancing ss. to 118s. Brewery 
shares eased on the announcement of 
poor trading figures, but became firmer 
on Wednesday, helped by the recovery 
in the September output figures. Dis- 
tillers gained 1s. 73d. to 29s. 74d. Map- 
pin and Webb “A” fell 1s. to 12s. 3d. 
on the passing of the interim dividend. 
New Day Furnishing held a rise of 
Is. 13d. to 13s. 6d. on the announcement 
of a recent boost in sales. 

BMC led a further rise in motor 
shares and there was renewed interest 
in distributors’ shares; Henlys rose 
2s. 73d. to 31s. 73d., Stewart and Ardern 
Is. 43d. to 14s. 13d. and E. J. Baker 
73d. to §s. 73d. Falls predominated 
among aircraft shares, Folland dropping 
Is. 6d. to 8s. 3d. Hawker Siddeley 
weakened 2s. 73d. to 30s. 3d. The pass- 
ing of Crosses and Heatons’ interim. 
dividend caused a setback in cotton 
shares but prices recovered later. Crosses 
and Heatons lost 73d. to 8s. 9d. on 
balance. Wool shares were firmer, West 
Riding Worsted gaining 4s. 3d. to 
45s. 9d. 

Oil stocks were firm after weakening 
on the disturbances in the Middle East. 
Ultramar fluctuated before reaching a 
peak for the year of gos. Kaffirs made 
further gains, West Driefontein rising 
3s. 9d. to 111s. 3d. while Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation gained 6s. 3d. to 
166s. 3d. CAST gained ts. 43d. to 
18s. 73d. on the results and other dia- 
mond mines improved. Malayan tin pro- 
ducers were strong and rubber planta- 
tions continued to attract buyers. 


US Dollar premium: ', per cent on $2-805, 
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Prices, 1958 reeds ~~ nae Prices, 1958 Last Two , ORDINARY Yield, 
Dividends STOCKS Nov, 12, 
GUARANTEED (a) (b) (c) 1958 
High STOCKS § 
sé £ s. d. STEEL AND 
9913,, | 96446 | War Loan 3%...... 1955-59 | 99253. | 992!32 119 9 ss Ee %, % ENGINEERING 
Hllig | 905g | Funding 2'2%.......1956-61 || 96llig | 96'732 | 2I7 WE | 4 O SI 24/1, Pel Posie... £1 | 30/4, | 30/3 | 8-59 
99233, 961316 Conversion 2% seeee 1958-59 99-14-71 99-14-6 2 3 11 2/ 21/7!'5 6 b 4 a| Dorman Long ey fl 25/10!4 25/1', 7:% 
97'5i¢ | 9336 | Exchequer 2%......... 1960 | 97!5;¢ | 97'36 | 215 | 315 9 15/6 6 -e 3 a| Steel Co. of Wales.....£1 | 20/7!2 /7'> | 7-768 
991, 95316 Exchequer Soo< sesvaes tee 9973, 99!, 2 4 4 314 0 20/- 8 b 3 a| Stewarts & Lloyds oe 26/- 25/I'2 8-76 
100'',. | 9556 | Conversion 4'9%......-- 1962 | 1002!3. | 1003, 262 474 2 4¢ 6 a| John Summers.........£1 | 34/6 34/3 8-17 
971935 | 885g Exchequer 3%...... 1962-63 | 941735 8 3 1 6 47 5! 17/9 75 b 4 a| United Steel ... . £1 | 26/1'y | 26/- 8-85 
1015;¢ 9971, | Conversion 454% ...... 1963 | 101', 101 2 10 10 410 2 23/- 4a 6 b| John Brown........-.-£! | 32/3 31/10'4| 6-27 
90', 835, Savings Bonds 3%...1955-65 | 89!, 89 3 12 11 st 6/9 ob 4 a| Cammell Laird . -| 8/9 8/4!4 8-95 
82!, 775, Funding 39% .<2<c00 1959-69 | 82 Bi716 3 18 : 3 : z 48/- 2 b 5 a | Swan Hunter... o a san 6°10 
om | Sy | Rabson e......:.100000) te | 8 4] 27 5] 25a a3 | @b| S°a| Avonlea lease | dn 
80 75 Savings Bonds 3%. ..1960-70 | 797g 796 | 31910 | 5 9 10! 12/9 te b| tl%ga| Coventry Gauge.....10/- | 17/6. | 17/9 612 
9134, | 843, | Exchequer 2!2% ....1963-64 | 90% | 90'.* | 3 611 | 4 9 5! 28/3 2 a| +4 b| Alfred Herbert........£1 | 38/- | 38/3 5-46 
8314 | 785, | Savings Bonds 2'2% . 1964-67 825i, | 318 5 | 5S 2 41 9/3 5 a| 10 b| Ransome & Marles....5/- | 15/6 15/10!,| 4-72 
743, 695, Savings Bonds 3%... 1965-75 735g 318 5 S -9:iit 30/4!, 30a 9! b | Renold Chains. .... ....£1 | 38/10!,| 38/4! 6:5] 
103716 991, Exchequer 5!,% ...... 1966 | 102!, 102! 218 5 ie i i. see 83, b — pesruaase eae = ays a 6°54 
83!! 785, Funding 394... .<s000 1966-68 | 8 83 318 | 5 7 8! 41/10! 4 6 a| Babcock & Wilcox..... 4-844 
95le : 9I'¢ Viewonease eubcpn te 1920-76 te 947, 299 9 416 It /9 8 b 4 a| British Aluminium.....£1 | 57/- 59/- 4-07 
87 8196 | Conversion 3!4%....... 1969 86 314 2 S37 @ 45/3 1S ¢]| 20 c¢| Davy & United........€£1 | 75/6 74/6 5:37 
100!, 974 Conversion 5! s%o- codeen 1974 | 1003), 97! 3 48 53's 34/7!, Fn b 4 a| Guest Keen...........£1 | 55/4!2 | 55/4lg* | 4-15 
7836 7i'g Treasury 3'5%...... 1977-80 8 75716 313 2 5 8 5! 4\/- 4a 7 b| Metal Box ......c00..-£1 | 63/4'2 | 63/3 3-48" 
77, 703, | Treasury 3'5%...... 1979-81 | 767, 751334 | 31210 | 5 9 21 43/9 334b| 3344] C.A. Parsons .........£1 | 53/9 | 54/- 2:78 
102'11, | 98!5 Funding 5',%....... 1982-84 | 1025, 102 2 3 5 9 8e /- 1S b| 10, a| John Thompson.......5/- | 26/- 25/9 4:85 ° 
67!4 60 Redemption 3% ....1986-96 | 66!, 65!, a ee § 2 3! 10 6b | Tube Investments...... £1 | 74/4'. | 74/6 4:70 
74!, 643, Furiding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 | 733, 723, 253-38 5 210! BUILDING, etc. 
765, 699; | Consols 4% ..after Feb. 1957 | 75! 74 ee ee 5 9 l0f 3 a| Associated Portland....£1 | 50/- 49/9* 3-62 
699), 63'; | War Loan 34% ..after 1952 | 667* | 656% 3 1 2 | 5 6 4f 7!, b | British Plaster Board . l0/- 19/7! | 19/6 6-41 
687, 623, Conv. 3!4% . after Apr. 1961 | 67 65136) 3 1 5 S 7 if 83, ¢ | Richard Costain ....... 59/4! | 65/- 2:69 
60 545, Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 58!, 57!g Oo 7 § .§ Sf 10 b| Crittall Manufacturing. i) 9/it 8/7!>* 8-69 
52!316 463, Consols 24% eocesecseccccccce 52! 507, 2 16 8 a 18 lof 6 2 London Brick eo ee 57/6 56/- 5-39 
51316 463, Treasury 2!4% after Apr. 1975 483, a ee 2 § 3 2f 5 a| Turner & Newall ...... a 72/4! 72/1" 4:16 
95% | 90lg | British Electric 412% 1967-69 | 94! 946 | 365) 5 7 6! 20 b| Wall Paper Defd....... £1 |112/9° |116/3* | 4-73 
765, 72'1¢ | British Electric 3% 1968-73 | 76! 7534 3.19 6 510 O/ CHEMICALS 
733, 685, British Electric 3%. 1974-77 | 735, 7273 316 4 5 7 10! AND PAINT 
87716 825, British Electric 414% 1974-79 863, 378 5 7 10! Albright & Wilson 5/- | 18/Tly | 19/6 4-10 
78!4 725;¢ | British Electric 3'9% 1976-79 | 773\¢* | 763,* ate F $ 7H! Wa oceans : aut 17/7!y | 15/7ly | 2-80 
873, 82716 | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 | 875, 87 2a 3 $9 4% 7!, a | Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2f- | 7/15 7/3 5-52 
84 79'4 | British Gas 3'5%....1969-71 | 83!2 83 3147] 5 8 6! 10 b | Fisons........ veceeesufl | 62/6 | 64/6 4°65 
677, | 6076 | British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 67 66 370) 5 1 2! eae: £1} 35/6 | 36/3 | 4-41 
765, 72'¢ | Brit. Transport 3%. .1968-73 | 76! 7534 2:89) 5 10 O/ 13's b | International Paints ...4/- | 12/I'2 | 13/3 5:43 
85!5 7914 Brit. Transport 4%. .1972-77 | 853, | 83!g* 310 I 5 F is 8!5b | Monsanto. .......... 5/- | 15/1", | 15/9 4:29 
6815,, | 60!5,, | Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 673, | 666 | ZT 5 6 5/ 1123 b | Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- | 21/9 21/9 7°66 
STA 
—— = 
| 
; Price, Price, Yield, G4 Pian. ac cessncencesae £1 | 55/9 56/9 5-29 
seine FIXED INTEREST Nov. §, | Nov. [2,, Nov. 12, 8p b | BICC... ..1c.cc2..€l | 49/3) «| 5173 | 4-88 
STOCKS 1958 | 1958 1958 147;90 | Decca Record ........4/- | 31/6 | 33/6 5-2 
High Low | S STEP corse eeeeese10/— | 53/9* | 53/4! 4-99" 
SS = a 4 a| English Electric....... - 57/9 57/3 4°89 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL 2 b a caren i) ig We 7 
100!! 9 Australia 3's% .....cccccccecce 1954-59 | 99!2* 9914 416 O/ 2¢ WE, coscvdccens - ~ - . 
in ine. SIE 974-76 | 103% | 1034 | 5 13 9e 6!.a| A. Reyroile ..........+ 88/9 | 88/9 | 3-94 
76!2 73!2 Ceylon 4% ....... ccccceccecesclaa—do | 79% 75'2 o 2 ve MOTORS AND 
98!, 94!, Jamaica 6% ...... esoscocsensestoreoee | oF 97 6 411! AIRCRAFT 
1043, 977, New Zealand 6%. see eercceeseces 1976-80 1033, 103!5 5 13 9e 5 a| British Motor ........5/- 11/7!5 13/3* 6-60" 
101'g 913, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% eocce 1976-79 98* 977, 6 3 8! 3!5 a Ford Motor ae fl 44/3 46/- 4:13 
7453 69 Southern Rhodesia 24%. eS 74 733 > ta: OF 12 € Leyland Motor F — 48/9 47/3 5-29 
CORPORATION AND Rootes Motors .......4/- | 6/3 6/9* | 4:74 
PUBLIC BOARDS 2 : Standard Motor ......5/- | 8/6 8/3* 7-27 
1005, * 981, Agricultural Mortgage 5'.%...... 1980-85 | 100 100 510 O/ 4', a | Dunlop Rubber..... 10/- 24/4!4* | 24/4! 62 
105 987_ Birmingham 534%........ . .1974-76 | 104 104 S27 5 b| joseph Lucas ......... 42/- 43/9* 4-57** 
923, 86 _ St eee aes .- 1958-63 | 92!5* 92!', 43 71 7!, a | Pressed Steel......... ey 23/9 22/2! 4:84 
95!5 9Il, plngeOW FAIS « o.ucsc00eces . 1966-68 | 95* 943, § 8 9i 7!3 a | Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 45/I'2 | 44/9 6:15** 
100', 96! | Corporation of London 5!4%.....1976-79 | 98* | 98 5 8 2! 31, a | Bristol Aeropiane....10/- | 10/6 10/6 9-52 
5734 53 Ee re re after 1920 | 56* 54!,* 510 1 7!, ¢ | De Havilland.......... £1 | 19/9 18/9 8°00 
64 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 63'4 613, § 431 +6'> b | Dowty Group..... ..10/- | 42/- 41/9 4:79 
FOREIGN BONDS 3  a| Hawker Siddeley ...... £1 | 32/10'2| 30/3 6-61 
101!> 83 German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 100!, 100!, 5 a} Rolls-Royce .......... £1 | 96/9 | 97/3* | 411 
180 154 German 5!.% 1930 (Enfaced 4',%)........ 179!4 17934 sas PAPER AND 
. = coe 7 we Vakehenendeeenee be ce on Nil NEWSPAPERS 
16 16 PPR Dae, MEO 08.0 c000scc0cesen | 4 | 4 aie 4\ Bowater Paper ........ £1 | 43/6 43/3 5-78 
119!, 105!- SABER By, MOONEE 55.560cciccwesceee 1924 | 1183, 116!, 5 . po ra . panel br a fl 47/3 47/3 5-93 
53!5 48 Uruguay 3!2% Bonds (Assented)......... | 53!,* | §31,* 5 Sat... cutee eles £1 | 21/9* | 21/9 7:% 
(2 b | Daily eee Wiacues _ a = ss 
a eee - - . 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES ere / 
iii ae oe aia i gd) 6 OE. Gomes . 2 csivced £1 | 22/10!2| 22/- 7:9 
Nov — 5 b| Fine Spinners ......... £1 | 20/- | 19/7!2 | 10°19 
§ $ 5 a| Lancashire Cotton..... £i | 39/- 38/9 | ; a 
- a i = = 1 5 | 
Ath. Topeka... | 25'!g | 26! | Boeing........ 55!5 Inter. Nickel .. | 883, | 91 mM . ia aor “ i he | g-51* 
Can. Pacific....| 30 | 297g | Celanese...... 26 26 Inter. Paper ... |1183g (121 5S a| Woolcombers..... ines £1 | 47/- 47/3 6°35 
Pennsylvania... | 165g | 16', | Chrysler ...... 5334 | 527g | Kennecott..... 99 101 Nil Bradford D eee er ‘fl 16/ is/it | 
Union Pacific .. | 323, | 34!g | Col. Palmolive. | 85 85'g {Monsanto ..... 36!4 | 39lp 21. Cali - aieiene rete | 7/6 38/6 2 | 17°68 
Amer. Electric. | 50!g* | 505, | Crown Zeller. . | 553g | 567g | Nat. Distillers . 2675" 27 4 aos Sacnaniee co 29/41," 28/10! | 5-54 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. |I95!2 201 Distillers Seag.. | 33'4 | 343, | Pan-American. . | 2134 | 23!, 3 a| jute industries... yt i0/- 9/4! 10/- | 
ag — es _ 59!, poem ‘ice to - oe eee Gamble = ae Ruel See... -xensac: 17/41, 17/6 | 857 
nt. Tel. el... ea | 54!> DE ose0an | 2 | adio Corpn... 4 oe ee ke ee, ee eae re ec 
Standard Gas ..| 3!, 3! J East. Kodak ... |129!4 [13934 | Sears Roebuck. | 34!, | 36 DRAPERY & STORES | 
United Corpn..| 8lg 8!, | Ford Motor ...| 47!g*| 503, | Shell Oil ..... 837, | 863, 3 a) Boots Pure Drug... .5/- | 20/- 20/3 3° 
Western Union| 277, | 293, | Gen. Electric..| 70 | 70!, | Socony-Mobil..| 48!4 | 495, 20 a Debenhams eee «++ 10/- | 49/6* | 49/6 | 6 
Alcoa.........| 86! | 873, | General Foods. | 863, | 73* | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 48!2 | 49!, 25 b| GUS. ‘A’ ....00005--5/— | 28/9 = | 28/7!2 . 
Aluminium .... | 33!4 | 32!) |General Motors | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 583,*| 60!, 5 b| Harrods ..........-...£1 | 77/- | 
Amer. Can.....| 485g | 503, | Goodyear ..... 20th Cent. Fox | 323g | 35 10 a/| House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- | 30/9* | 30/8l4 | 5 
Am..Smelting..| 49'2 | 493, i wwomne Union Carbide. |11834 |120!, 7'!, a | Lewis's Investment .. 4/- | 19/3 19/- 3° 
Am. Viscose... | 38!, | 38! DES ona peiais U.S. Steel. ...| 89 | 88!, 37/3 22'5b | 12!3a]| Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 51/4!) | 52/3* 3° 
Anaconda ..... 605g | 607, Jint. Bus. Mach.. |443 [444 West. Electric .| 687g | 683, 9 | 21/- 20 b| 12!2a/| United Drapery ..... 5/- | 33/- 33/9 | a 
Beth. Steel .... 52* | 5I'> | Int. Harvester Woolworth ... | 49!g | 503, 49/3 | 34/7, 2623 b 13'3 a | Woolworth ..... .. 5/- | 48/4!2 | 49/3 | 4 





* Ex dividend. t Tax tree. + Assumed average life 9'2 years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. { Ex rights. (a) interim dividend.  (b) Final dividend, 
(c) Year’s dividend.  (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share.  (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7*2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest dat® 
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STANDARD AND Poor's “i"**" 1958 | Indus. | Yield 
LONG-TERM US GOVT. BONDS trials % 
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1957 1958 


** Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. Boots, 1425%. Bowmaker, 25%. British Motor, 17'%. 
ds Bank, 15%. London & County, 623%. joseph Lucas, 10%. Salts (Saltaire), 10%. Schweppes 30%. 
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Debenhams, 30%. 





* 1953=100, 
Financial Times Indices 
. 214% 
Fixed 2/e 
Consols 
int.$ Yield 
92-53 4-78 16,467 
92-49 4-80 
92-35 4-83 
92-13 4-89 
91-94 4-91 
91-89 4-90 
+ 1928=100, 
NEW YORK 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3=10) 


25 Yield 50 
Rails % Utilities 
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425 Industrials:—1958: High, 56-74 (Nov. 12); Low, 48-20 (jan. 


E.M.1., 2623%. 
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19,152 
15,341 
15,176 
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Prices, 1958 Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, 1958 Last Two | Pp Yield, 
‘Dividends faa Nov. 5, | Nov. a Nov. 12, Dividends ome Nov. 5, | Now 42, tion 12, 
ih | Low | (a) (b) (c) | 1958 1958 ti | to (a) (b) (c) 1958 1958 
— a = =— = - = — — ease 
% % BANKING ¥ Pe MISCELLANEOUS 
am, [39 | bb) b a| Barclays .......... £1 | 50/3 | soye | 4-75 1 2Y | 28/ | 528) 7n2B | Botcch prccn ere oo Of | ay, | aca 
“je | 41/3 6'2b| 6!,a Lloyds............ | 64/— | 64/6 4-65°*) 47/_ | 28/3 6b) 4 «| Qube...” z 45/3 4-42 
4/3 | 57/6 9°b| 9 a Midland .......... 80/3 | 81/3 | 4-43 | “gin, | “eo | 13 b| 4 @| British Ronee 6 Sim, | 4:93 
93/9 | 59/3 9 b| 9% a| National Provincial | 82/9 | 82/3 4°38 | 597 : 31/6 614a| Ilgb | Glaxo OF Soowvenste 58/9° 2-98 
53/9 36/~ 6!4b 5 a| Westminster ‘‘B’’ | §2/6 52/- 4-33 53/- 31/3 40° b 10a Hoover “A”... * 52/6 4-76 
6/9 | 47/9 7b] 7a | District........... 62/6 | 65/9 | 4-56 ‘a , ; Sakae - 
: 195/- |133/9 18-17b | 6-87a | Hudson’s Bay .........£1 | |182/6 2-67 
18/- | 12/1, PEO] Pye | PUM... cc accces. 17/6 18/- 4-17 10/9 | 5/7y] Ihe} 5 Rank Organisation ....5/- 10/- 2-50 
9/6 | 21/4'2 6 b| 5 a| Com.Bk. of Scot. “A'l0/- | 30/- | 29/7! | 3-71 14/93, | 11/8'g | 22',¢| 22g ¢]} Sears “A”... ........ 14/8!4 | 7-59 
/- 46/- 7 b 7 a] Royal Bank of Scotland .£1 | 59/- 59/- 4-75 59/9 — 2 b ae Thomas WUD weneaeas et | 58/3 4-55 
a @* 102/9 6 a 19 b | Unilever..........000. |100/— 3-50 
me \re | 4.t| 4.s\smmocos--cilac |me | aa jag [ie | 3) slime oa ie al: | ts 
G7, | £20 | $2-10c | $2-25c | Royal Bank of Canada $10 | £27!4 | £277%g% 3-01 | 36/- | 26/- | TIO b) t4iga| United Molasses .....10/- 35/6° | 6-94 
£19!316 — — —— = « cy gO $10 | E19 Oral | — OIL 
291, 4 c c | Ban ew S. Wales.£20 | 283," | S-2le | sey 39/9 5 b| 2!2a| British Petroleum......£! 55/3 4°72 
6 28/- 5 b 4 a/| BankofLdn. &S. Amer..£! 31/3 30/9. | 5-85 7/3, Bil ie 50 a. vvseeeeegafl ai/10 - 
2 2a | Royal Dutch ........ Pe 
FINANCIAL 165/- 7/6 $1334b] $5 a! Shell Transport........ él 160/7', | 4-06 
pj- | 18/- 2!ya] 2!2b| Alexanders ........... £1 | 28/6 | 28/- 3-s7 | 20/- | 40/6 3, OO me FE oe ooo lO/~ = ona 
ae 29/6 5°b| 57a | National Discoune “8 £1 | 42/6 42/- 4-76 | 36/- | | 25/6 | Web) Me | Wakefield CC... 10/- 35/9 | 5°76 
58/6 | 40/9 646 6!4 a | Union Discount ....... él 58/6 58/- 4-31 o . ete 
39/6 | 32/9 | 3623c| 18!3a| Commercial Union....5/- | 39/6 | 39/6 | 4-64 | 43/6 | 27/M, 25) © rit. & Com’wealth. .10/~ 43/3 | 4-62 
ine 102/6 2) 15 b | Employers Liability -. ..£1 in 12/6 | 4-49 | 23/9 | 16/6 10 ¢} Nil | Cunard.......... sense 19/9 
7/6 \117/6 | tl6-2a | t16-2b | Equity & Law... 8/6 pd. \175/- 1777/6 2-70 | 35/6 | 27/3 1O45c} 10 Furness Withy ........£1 33/6 5-97 
¢5/- |113/9 | 60 b| 40 a| Legal & Gen ..-5/= |162/6  \165/~ 3-03 20/3 14/6 10° a| 10 b| London & Overseas... = 19/6 5-13 
ii¢/- | 86/3 | $50 b| $20 a| Pearl........... ‘5/= |113/—  |1N8/= || 5-16 | 37/6 | 22/- 8b} 3 a/ FP & O Dela. .......... 36/6 | 6-03 
21/3 154/- ¢132!5 c +1471, c Prudential ‘ ‘A’. .4/- 11/3 11/3 4-87 17/9 12/- 5 c Nil Reardon Sia pe 16/3 eve 
78/3 | 63/9 8 b| 8 a_| Royal Exchange........ £1 | 76/6 | 78/3 | 4-09 | 25/6 | 19/3 Mic] 9 ¢| Royal Mail ...........£1 24/- | 7°50 
M/4ly | 16/- | 13'gb| 10 a | Bowmaker........... 5/~ | 32/10',| 34/4'. | 3-64** MINES 
21/4 16/10!, | 75 4 | 7lya| Lombard Banking..... 5/-| 19/3 19/3 3-90 |166/3 115/- 60 b} 20 a/| Anglo-American .....10/- 166/3 4-81 
a Pare | © e) OO BW PRRERNS 6 cece sic ccccs £1 |109/-—|112/- 3-57 | 101/10! | 73/9 10 a{ 15 b| General Mining........£1 101/10!,| 4-91 
9/6 | 19/9 7,6} 10 a| BET. “A” Deld......5/-| 38/3* | 39/3 | 3-50 | 45/102, 36/7. | 80 b| 40 a | Union Corporation ...2/6 a | +e 
13/I'y | 7/1t | 10 ¢] 10 c¢]} Cable & Wireless..... 5/= | 12/10!, 13/ity *| 3-81 31/4!4 | 23/10!,|} 55 b| SO a@| Daggafontein..... coe eSfo 31/4!, | 16-73 
19/4, | 7/10'2) 1 a 2!) b | Land Securities. ..... 10/~ | 19/41, 18/11, | 3-17**] 11/3 76/3 40 a| 60 b/| Free State Geduld ....5/= |: 110/— 4°55 
15/10!,| 8/7!2 Sic 2!120 | London & County ...10/—| 15/1!, | 14/10!,, 4:48** = a » a = ° nee -+ Of She * 12 
| # a resident Bran 5/- 63/6 *87 
FOOD, DRINK 11/3 84/41, | 60 a| 80 b| Western Holdings ....5/- jh /3 6-29 
AND TOBACCO 58/- an : te 12 b Sorgenaet de ..£1 | 56/ 56/9 6-61 
: Sane ee 119/414 | 1 a | De Beers Reg. :.5/= 116/10!, [119/41 8-38 
Si | Bla, | Bre] % | Aled teeren "a" 572] 375 | 20h, | EEE |'sleg™ state | 8.75c| 8-75 Imesnadonal Nica npy ls | sie | 4 
10/9 6/8'4 224 7 b | International Tea .....5/= 10/7! 10/9 4-42 | aes, a: Fo ew srnnceees “4/- i = 
1/6 an ae 5 . ; 70 >? 71/3 3.98 83/1'!, | 50/7!, 10 a{ 30 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. ..10/- 76/3 5-25h 
i) 7 2 _ : a | je _ “DR cocsce eee fl We 17/4! 5-75 19/9 | 12/101, Io4a 6!4b | Rhod, Selection Tst. ..5/- | 18/7! 1-96h 
yi ise? : . : a a Reccanensensoun 10/- ie 32/9" 4-58** 62/4', | 45/712 | TIS ¢] 26 c¢| Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- 59/4!4 4-38 
Tye | 48/9 | 12 bl 4na Tate& Lyle.......... “a |70/- | 70/6 | 468 | 3)? | gies aonb | ise | temnmmr@ae.. tae eye | S12 
: © ec eeeeeeees - Le 2 a anganyi Ons. .... ~ : 
x — = : . . — Dairies ........ : a yn yn 11/7, | 7/10'g] 60 ¢| 13!3a| Tronoh.............0 5/ 11/7!z | 25-81 
x bs in ctpncnecenesens - , TEA AND RUBBER 
1 1 Sg & | CHMIONS oc ccccccces - 1 4-50 
Rae |e" | ate] (ate, Rowe co |i |" | Soe | ay aye | oe] Ho gl cone gee tne wm, |e 
#/6 |37/- | IS b| 10 a Guinness ....--.:.2210/- | 49/6 | 49/6 || 5-05 | 27/9 | 20/- | 18 a) f5 b | Jokai (Assam) = lio 
13/6 | 9/41. | 4 @| 10 b_ Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- | 13/6 | 12/4!,*| 5-66 / e wware Give 19/6 | 16-41 
Ti/- | 56/6 21 ¢} 7!,a | Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 | 76/6 | 75/7!2 | 5-55 1/1134} 1/12 | 16 by 4 a) Grand Central .......2/- 1/4!2* | 29-09 
\0/- | 75/6 17 b| 8 a| Whitbread “A’....... £1 |100/- |100/~ 5-00 =. a, ; : 4 b | — — one » os 
32/9 | 37/Tla | $623b| $10 a Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- | 51/6 | 52/6 5-52 4 ‘ St teehee eee 2 ‘ ; 
iM | 20/6 16s b t . ¢| See tee. Or. | : Atty | = MN0ly 5-90 | 65/3 | 46/- 37',b | 12!,a | United Sua Betong..... él 65/-* | 15-38 
50/4'. | 37/= IIa b 8!,.a | Imperial Tobacco ...... £1 | 49/3 | 49/9 8-04 61/3 43/9 5 a 12'5 b | Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1 58/3* 6-01 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
LONDON AND NEW YORK YIELDS LONDON 
% . _ The Economist Indicator _—_ 
1958 | Indicator* | Yield % 1958 1957 








Low 








171-2 


== 


High High 
213-1 207-6 


— 7) | Quly > 


Low 


154-4 159-0 
(Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


Govt. Yield 
Bonds % 
93-42 “5 
91-35 3-76 
92-00 3-70 
91-57 3-74 
91- = 3-73 


Land Securities, 6%. 
Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. Triplex, 27'2%. Turner & Newall, 15%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 8, 1958, there was an 
“above-line’’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking Funds) of 
£35,798,000 compared with a deficit of £9,557,000 in the 
previous week and a surplus of £7,294,000 in the corresponding 
period of last year. There was a net expenditure ‘ ‘below-line”’ 
of £8,913,000 leaving a total deficit of £566,543,000 compared 
with £651,368,000 in 1957-58. 












April I, | April 1, Week |Week 

Esti- — 1958, fended |ended 

£’000 mate, to Nov. | Nov. 
1958-59 Nov. 9, | Nov. 8,] 9, 8, 

1957 1958 1957 | 1958 












Ord. Revenue 


Income Tax ...... 2312,500} 726,980} 780,216} 12,996 11,470 
ee 163,000] 42,700! 44,500} 1,000; 1,300 
Death Duties..... 163,500} 107, 900 | 105,600} 3,200, 3,500 
POE kccsanscss | 56,250} 42,100] 34,600] 1,100) 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & | | 
ee 275,000} 163,100} 183,800} 5,200; 7,100 
| 


Other Inland Rev. 


Duties 150 120 


1082,930 148,836 


744,177 | 790,196 
571,640 566,165 









Total Inland Rev... 2970,250 


23,496 24,470 


19,580! 24,112 
62,520 58,170 



























Customs 
Excise 





Total Customs and 
Excise 





1315,817 1356,361 
27,476 


82,100 82,282 
2,944, 3,032 





Motor Duties ... 


PO (Net Receipts) 


Broadcast Licences| 34,000} 14,500} 15,400] ... oe 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000} 27,358! 25,866 458 427 
Miscellaneous .... f 107,692 | 463 626 








575,773 2628,230 


109460 110837 | 





Ord. Expend. 
Debt Interest .... 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. 
Other Cons. Funds 
Supply Services... 





695,000 


73,000 
10,000 
4292,859 


415,838 399,296 
39,356! 42,785 
5304 4.815 
2 405.226 2442.340 
2865,724 2889,236 


21,757 


6,373, 5, 635 | 
2,443 — 












21,493] 1,550; 970 


“Above-line ” 


Surplus or = _ + + 
MS Coca paler 311,708} 282,499) 7, 294) 35,798 | 
“* Below-line ’’ Net Expendi- 
eT cise keue eens ce 339,661 | 284,044]24,329, 8,913 | 


Total Surplus or Deficit. | 651,369) 566,543 


17,0 035 26,885 


Net Receipts from: 





















Tax Reserve Certificates... ] 151, 150 | 175,248 3,203 
Savings Certificates ...... —5,900; 80,100j]—1700, 2,700 
Defence Bonds .......... —20,031} 48,640]—1675 357 | 
Premium Savings Bonds ..] 46 710 43,065] 2, 2,250 
WUE. beeesskeeeeeeerone 171,929, 347,053|—2109 8,510 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £11 million in 1957 and £14 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 

















(£ million) 
| 
, Treasury Bills advances 
eee : Total 
Date | - . 51 | Floating 
| Public ank o Debt 
Tender | Tap Dept. | England 
1957. | | | 
Nov. 9 | 3,210-0 | 1,744-6]} 201-7 o | 5156-3 
1958 | | | 
Aug. 9 3,270-0 | 1,569-9] 190-5 | - | 5,030-4 
» 16 | 3,270-0  1,589-9 | 209-4 5,069-3 
» 23 3,270-0| 1,630-9}] 164-0 | sie 5,064-9 
» 30) 3,260-0 | 1,636-1] 174-9 ove 5,071-0 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0 | 1,644-6] 175-1 | 1-3 | 5,090-9 
» 13} 3,270-0 | 1,657-9] 178-3 | “ 5,106-2 
” 20 | 3,270-0 | £,704-4] 167-5 | 5,141-9 
|—____, = 
» 30) 5,016- 4 202-4 | 5,218-8 
js | 
Oct. 4) 3,290-0| 1,736- 2) 179-4 5,205-6 
» UL | 3,310-0 | 1,773-4] 183-1 } 5,266-5 
» 18) 3,320-0 | 1,756-1 | 214-2 5,290-3 
» 25 3,330-0} 1,771-8] 180-8 5,282-7 
Nov. | | 3,340-0 | 1,755-3] 193-9 5,289-2 
» 8! 3,350-0 | 1,739-S] 166-7 | 5,256-2 





91,800 65, 800 
100616 74,069 | 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
HE Treasury bill rate was steady at the 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ore 


T 








TT | 

tender on Friday last week, when the a NG987 | S958" Nagee 
offer of £270 million was wholly of 91-day | ——————— ui 
bills. ‘The discount houses maintained | Issue Department*: 
their common bid at £99 2s. 1d. per cent, | Neves in toro eo aes. as aes 
but outside applicants appear to have Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 |2,046-2 | 2,046-5 
shaded their rates a little. As a result, | @oij"Sisd°bullicn 22] 04 | o2 | oo 
although the total offer was up by £20 Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 2:8 
million to £270 million while total appli- | gonking Department: 
cations dropped by £9 million to £434 | Deposits: 
million, the discount market secured only See es teceeree EE 0 eee =m 
45 per cent of its application at the CEN scccnscsncnnesene 74-1 70-8 67-0 
minimum price, compared with an aver- eae ovccccces evcccecs 309-6 314-3 315-2 
age of 54 per cent the previous week on Government ............ 263-6 | 267-0 | 283-3 
the 63-day and g1-day bills together. The | Other™® 2nd aévances -- 385 | oTS | of? 
average rate of discount fell by just over Total .....-sccrcsveceses 308-3 | 301-9 | 309-4 
1d., to £3 11s. 7.04d. per cent, At yester- | ®4king deparement reserve. . | = - 
day’s tender, for an unchanged total |“ Proportion ”.........4.. 62 9:6 78 
amount, the Treasury again included | ——————————_+__________ 
63-day maturities, together with £210 Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £1 4,553,000, 


~a ee Fiduciary issue reduced by £50 million to. £2,050 million 
million of 91-day maturities. September 3, 1958. 
The money market experienced an 


unaccustomed surplus of credit just before 


TREASURY BILLS 

































the week-end ; money from outside { Amount (€ million) Three Months’ Bills 
1a] 1 Date of "| ae i. a 
sources was available at down to 2} per _—. | Applied| Average | Alloted 
cent. This week credit conditions have | Cir Te Rate of at Max, 
e i I ? 
been tighter, and on Wednesday the —on | 
authorities gave fairly large special aid. 1957 | 91 doy 63 day | a alk ¥, 
Rates up to 35 per cent—above the bill | Nov. 8 | 230-0t 40-0 | 434-0] 131 8-42) 3 
rate—have been paid on substantial lines 1958 | 91 day | 
of money. Business in bills has not been | Aug. 3 250-0 467-9 | 77 3-63 | 55) 
large ; the prevailing rate has been 333 | » 3 —. Bat aiid 
5 : ; is 250-0 437-4 74 6-25 28 
per cent. The Treasury bill rate in the | ,, 29 270-0 424-1] 7411-48 | 53 
United States has risen this week from Sept. 5 270-0 434-6 74 0-93 64 
2.65 tO 2.77 per cent. » 270-0 423-7 73 6-81 51 
- ae 270-0 | 413-7 | 71 9-20 68 
LONDON MONEY RATES » 26 260-0 | SIs) mew) 
Oct. 3 270-0 | 424-8 | 74 1-39 | 4 
i ; a ol 50- 423:6 | 73 0-72 | 55 
| Bank rate (from 7 Discount rates : % "47 | 250-0 | 435-7 72 3-08 | 45 
5%, 14/8/58)... 42 Bank bills: 24 | 230.0 409-61 73 7.94 | % 
| Deposit rates WP WG. 8 cues 311 6-334 a | , | 
(maximum) 3 months...... 3!1 16-334 | 91d 7 63 day | 
Rs cashes 2'5 4 months...... 311) 6-334 31 j 200-0 50-0 i 442-9 71 8-23 % 
Discount houses 213-234 6 months...... Big-313;g) | | 
Money: Fine trade bills Nov. 7 | 270-0 | 
Day-to-Day . 234-353 3 months...... 4!, -5! 
Treasury bills: 4 months...... 4! -Sl4 * On November 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 2s. I 
2 MOURNS .6.... 31935 6 months...... 434-5'2 | secured 45 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. Th 
3 months...... 3!93> ‘ | offer this week was for £210 mn. of 91 day bills, and £60 mi 


| of 63 day bills. *tAllotment cut by £10 mn. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Official 
Rates 


Market Rates: Spot 








= —_—— 


November 12 Soveniber 6 November 7 | November 8 | November 10' November 11 T November | 





United States $| 2:78-2:82 2-805g-34 





2-805g-3, | 2-805.-3, | 2-805,-3, | 2-805.-% 2 805-% 
Canadian $ . eee 2-723 1616 2-72-72! 2- 72-72'g 2-72'g—33 | 2°72! 616 2-72\ 1616 
French Fr. .... | 1167-18-1184-82 1178-78'4 1178-78!, | 178-784 117833-5g | = LI78!4-34 117834-79 
Swiss Fr. ..... | 12+ 153;¢-12-33%6 12-23'g—3g 12-23'g—3g 12-23'g—3g 12-233g—5g 12-233g—5g 12-23!244 
Belgian Fr..... | 138-95- 139°52!)- 
141-05 139-55-60 139-50-55 139-S0-55 | 139-52!2-57!4 | 139-52!4-57!, ST! 
Dutch Gid.... | 10-56-10-72 10-58-S8!, 10-58-58!, 10-577g-58!, 10-583 10-583g-53 10: 585-4 
W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-673,)¢-11-84!3;¢]  11-70!'g—3g 11-70-70'4 11 -6934-70 11-70-70', 11-697g-70!g | 11-69%,-70! 
| PortugueseEsc. | 79-90-81-10 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-05-15 80-10-25 80-10-25 £0- 10-25 
Italian Lire.... | 17365g-17627, 1746! 4-34 174534-46!4 | 174534-46!4 1746-46! 174534~46!4 | 1745344644 
Swedish Kr. .. | 14-375g-14-593, 14- 491-33 14-49lg3y 14-49-4914 14-49-49!, 14-487,-49!, 14-49-494 
Danish Kr..... | 19-19!9-19-48!, 19-35!5-34 19-35!5-3, 19- 3515-34 19-35'g-3g | 19-345g~7g 19- 3459-78 
Norwegian Kr. | 19°85-20-15 20-00'2-34 | 20-00!2-3, | 20-00!2-3, | 20-00!2-3, | 20-005g-7g | 20:00%~s 
One Month Forward Rates 
Serer Sigiec. pm | Si6¢-3;6¢. pm | Sieiec. pm | Sig—igc. pm | Sig—yec. pm | 516—16C. Pm 
PE TDs cc cencoecasancesens 16 16c. pM | Sig—'gc. pm | Si¢—!gc. pm Sig-'gc. pm Sig—'gc. pm 5i¢—'gc. pm 
PRE ECs Asiescencsonsescasnere 2!'4-3', dis | 2'!9-4dis | 2!2-3!2 dis 2'9-3!2 dis 3!5-4!9 dis 4-5 dis 
DUNE. «ck Accceanacarneesae ee I7g-I5gc. pm | 134-Iloc. pm | 134-I!oc. pm | I5g—13gc. pm | 13g—I loc. pm | B4-l 20. PF 
TNs 5 accencsinescenaacaen 'g pm—-par 'g pm-par 'g pm-par 'g pm—par 'g pm-par 1g pm-par 
PP Ws cs iianeokabennes ered 1-134c. pm 1-34c. pm 1-34. pm I-33. pm I'g—7ec. pm | I4-le. pam 
WE, SON, SOs Sinn akenesceniees I'g-7epf. pm | I'g—7gpf. pm I'g—7gpf. pm I-34pf. pm 1-34pf. pm | 7_—Spf: ph 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Raion atts Bo; osc icivsdeca dsc 13;6-"ige. pm | 34-% 6c. pm 34—9i1g6c. pm 34-5ec. pm 34-5ec. pm 34—5gc. pm 
ON erie cere erry 34—5gc. pm NWig-loc. pm Nig-loc. pm | 'lig—loc. pm Nig—loc. pm 6-'2€. PF 
DE cctscecshbauaveea sexes 45g—43gc. pm 45g—43gc. pm | 45g-42gc. pm | 45g—427¢°. pm diets, pm 434- 4'7¢. P 
WU RG EPs 8 sd cabeeeenaneden 2'4-2pf. pm 2'4-2pf. pm 2'4-2pf. pm 2'9-2,.. pm | 2'g-I7gpf. pm | 2's- \7gpf. P 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/ I! 250/2 250/I'2 250/134 250/2 
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15, 1958 eal ; ale 
The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 
World Trade .......... October 8th 
Manpower and Output BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Ss ; ; ‘ Western Europe: 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United Prices and Wages.......... Nov. Ist Production and Trade... Sept 27th 
Kingdom unless otherwise stated. Manpower and Output .... This week British Commonwealth.... Oct. Ith 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. fc | Trad oO h Western Europe: 
RNS W = Weekly averages. eee ere "Sens ct. 25t Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th 
= Industrial Profits ..... ccoce Oct. 18th CG SOs cacccadeoas Nov. 8th 
» | Nov. [2, 
i 1958 
Mid-year or 
I 
| averages 
| 2026-4 Unit 
| 24-0 1955 | 1956 1957 
, | 2,046°5 | 
1 On 
) 2-8 TOTAL MANPOWER June figures 
Working population : 
pCR ror rr Veubbecdad és 23,912 24,107 24,092 24,158 24,137 si 
; 10-2 TW ccddostudctoccdund ebbeececdae 16,188 16,180 16,207 16,193 eco 
> | 238-0 WOOT .asiuesine Jiseteeeues ebeenauce 7,919 7912 7,951 7.944 “as 
3 67-0 &@ Armed Forces.......... ceseseusasdesan 761 609 603 599 a 
3 315-2 & Civil employment : 
Wi ciccacautatsreds pcuduandeaenehes 23,149 23,094 | 23,129 | 23,100 ‘an 
; 7 Manufacturing industries............00- 9,269 9,099 9,109 9,108 aa 
3 | 39, | CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
2 25-0 @ Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
¥ Employees in engineering(')............. + 53 + 18 + 2i ota eet 
6 78 a »» consumer goods industries(2) —- 9 — 93 — 8 oat eco 
1 £14,553,000, UNEMPLOYMENT 
£2,050 million By duration : 
All durations—total ......... sesddevess 232-2 257-0 265-6 267-4 2 411-9 445-6 476-0 513-8 
Temporary or under 2 weeks.......... 88-2 98- 76-3 85-0 7 130-3 136-7 164-7 173-2 
Oe Oe WN ckkiscccinicscta Becdsecd 94-2 93-1 112-7 108-2 0 190-1 195-3 | 193-0 211-6 
sit By regions (3) : | 
amnesty 5 dicdeiiisba 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-9 2-0 2-2 2:3 
re | Allotted London and South Eastern... 0-7 0-8 1-0 0-8 0-8 0-9 I: 1-2 1-2 1-4 
af at Max, DNS ence aden eceeciudees bees 0-9 1-0 1-3 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-5 1-6 
ent Rate’ Southern(4) ........ cidabekeacnean adawa 0-9 1-0 1-3 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-8 
SEEN VOMNOFNED vicecicccccteceses wen 1-2 1-2 1-8 1-4 1-5 1-7 1-7 2-0 2-1 2:5 
d o Midland ....... vsbaescaceedsaceae kangal 0-5 I: i) 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-5 * 14 1-9 1-9 
421 2 “seared chen nan ee PCC CCE TEE CLOT ‘nes 0:5 0-6 1-0 0-8 0-8 0-8 1-4 1-3 1-7 1-7 
{ East and West Ridings ............ éaea 0-7 0-8 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-8 1-9 1-9 2-4 2:5 
| PROVEN WUGREOIT. occ cccccscce Ssadiawses 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-5 1-5 1-4 2-6 2-9 3-1 3-2 
63 | 55 hacia aun TURE CCL OTC CCC LET OTC CTC 1-8 1-6 1-7 1-5 1-4 1-4 2:0 2-4 2:5 2:8 
PSE | ae Oe ec cccscsnccseccesss jassaeseees 2-4 2-4 2-6 2-3 2-3 2-2 3-5 3-7 3-7 4-0 
4a) O88 WO Se eeesis scuwees eebeeuescbacea 1-8 2-0 2-6 2-3 2:3 2-5 3-6 3-7 3-7 4-1 
i 
1-93 | 4 VACANCIES 
5-8 5! § Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
a | . ment Exchanges: Total.......... 390 215 | 203 179 167 
1-39 | y FINDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
9-72 | 55 & Index : 
3-08 | 45 Sf a hein 106 98 89 (106-1076 és 
7-94 | % - * seasonally adjusted ..... ove 106 104 |104-105¢ eee 
{ Mining and quarrying ........... sandes 99 84 a re eee 
8-23 | III oo 6:60:64 ccabeesvaternaass 106 eee ee ee on 
| Gas, electricity and water ............ ‘i 110 96 93 | ns os 
7-04 45 PUCUTI, CRONE. ix ccecccctaudcdces 106 98 oe | «a pes 
. * ‘a : — adjusted. . ‘i. 107 105 ie eae 
ld ngineering and electrical goods...... eee eco one wee 
ee UY. WEINER sin dacéucasetevsacsaccs 117 107 ua oa ; 
pills, and £60 m WIN hn. anc de Wdvswearsscedcenns 107 116 i aa 
UY RODDED So sccccasncceccdoecd i oes ooo eco 
c Textiles, leather and clothing ...... ee 99 80 eve oe 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages 
Production of : 
ee et Oe Oe occ cedccs CONCOCDECCCECeS Ww 4,250 | 4,269 3,684 2,938 4,116 4,359 
WG Steeler Un WE WON. 6ie0 ho de iiskécceccécencccce Ww 240 253 227 221 231 242 
Steel, ingots and castings........... Ww 381 397 316 299 369 364 
| 2-805 NE MONE 3 fe docs as ehiceddades M 174-6 187-2 165-7 162-4 aaa a 
| 2 PAR WMMNUERS 6 0.6 ic dee 60sec scasessces Ww 11-91 12-36 9-12 11-74 aa a 
Te errr eee M 6,593 | 6,395 7,250 oe 
12-23'2-4 j 
39> MANUFACTURING 
10-58% Textile production : 
11 -697%9-10! Cotton yarns, single ........cccceee WwW 12-11 11-68 14-16 
0-10-25 Ine: Worsted yarn ........ccccccccccces M 16-38 | 11-44 17-90 
17453,A46ui Rayon and synthetic fibres.......... M 32-86 24-81 31-96 
14-4949 Cotton cloth, woven ............00 Ww 19-2 25-2 ed 
Sd Wool fabrics, woven ...........005 M 28-6 20-6 30-6 
2000's" Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... Ww 21-37 11-15 20-45 . 
| 5,42. pm Commercial vehicles and chassis..... Ww 5-85 2:97 5-86 . 
5i¢-'gc. PMH Metal-working machine tools...:.... M ene ene one ° 
. — ~ Internal combustion engines ........ M 382 a“ 
g-loe. 
| BUILDING ACTIVITY®() 
| 7-"gpl: permanent houses completed : 
MW Cat ciecusrwavessceweseunewies M -57 20-66 24-26 ne 
By private builders.............000 M 11-15 10-22 12-48 - 
yea | | 
if wale. p (') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. 


bm | 2'g-!79pt. P 
‘umber of employees. 


250/2 


t fourth quarter. 





drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) N 
(4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. 
) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for third quarter. 


(2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 
umber registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
(5) Great Britain. 
(°) Average 
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People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added something 
like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 


twelve years through 


_ industrial life assurance. 


Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 





THE ECONOMIST NOVEMBER 15, 1953 
THE 
Pe RMANENT 


SICKNESS 


Insurance 


COMPANY LIMITED 


specialises in Permanent* Sickness 
and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


Write today for full particulars to :— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


Estate Duties | 
Investment 
Trust Limited 


is an investment trust whose business it is to purchase 
and to hold minority shareholdings in family 
businesses, and small public companies, whose 
shareholders have to meet Estate Duty liabilities. 





Executors and trustees holding shares in such 
companies and faced with Estate Duty liabilities 
will wish to avoid selling out or losing control. They 
will find Estate Duties Investment Trust Limited— 
known as EDITH—ready to help in this problem. 


Our booklet, M6, ‘The Death Duty Problem’, will 


be sent on request. 


Secretaries and Managers: 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd 


HEAD OFFICE: 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, EC2. National 0231 
BRANCHES: 

Birmingham: 214 Hagley Rd. Edgbaston 4181 
Leicester: 31 Friar Lane. Granby 854 
Manchester: 73 Whitworth St. Central 5429 
Leeds: Headrow House. Leeds 22727 
Edinburgh: 33 Charlotte Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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( ’ A BEACON 
TO LIGHT 


THE WAY... - Zs 


a 





The Bank of Montreal has, through its knowledge 
and experience, and over 725 Branches across 
Canada, illuminated the path trodden by many 
successful enterprises during the 140 years the 
Bank has been established. 

Write to us if you would like to receive our 
‘Business Review’ a monthly bulletin on 
Canadian Affairs. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


incorporuiea tn Canada mm 1%1/ with timite. ability 
MAIN LONDON OFFICE. 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 


Head Office Montreal 
Resources Exceed $2,800,000,000 
















ASSETS: £38,580,000 
RESERVES: £2,138,000 7 
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INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY 





For years the Temperance has 
maintained its stature with one 
of the strongest reserve positions 
in the whole Building Society 
movement. It is not ashamed to value “strength above 
size” as this means absolute security for_your money. 


Write for full particulars to:— 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Butiding Societies Association) 


223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 





HAVE YOU HAD YOUR COPY OF OUR 
ROAD DISTANCE CHART 


which has recently been revised 
and reissued? 


The Chart shows the distances 
between 186 cities and towns and 
contains much other information 
of value to motorists. Copies can 
be obtained from any of the Com- 
pany’s offices countrywide. 


I 
ROYAL ; 
INSURANCE, 
BMD h 


LimitED 


Head Offices: 
LIVERPOOL : 
| North John St., 2. 


LONDON: 
24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3 





GROUP SICKNESS 


_ INSURANCE 





No industrial welfare plan is com- 
plete without a Group Sickness 
Insurance Scheme. The National 
Deposit Friendly Society has 
specialised in Sickness Insurance 
since 1868. Why not consult us? 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY - 


General Secretary: D, H. Roper, 0.B.E., F.C.LS., F.0.1.1., F.A.C.C.A. © 


Assets: £24,000,000 Annual Income: £2,672,000 . 


NATIONAL DEPOSIT FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
58-62 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1. 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


9/- a line. 


QXIVE LASTING PLEASURE—A CAMERA FOR | 2 Addison Road, W.14, 


COLOUR PICTURES. The Ilford Sportsman 
£14 Os. 10d. inc. case. Wallace Heaton Ltd, 166 Victoria 
Street. S.W.1. Victoria 8850. 

ISGRUNTLED because your name was omitted from 

the new life peer list ? Never mind. Sip that peer 
among sherries—E! Cid Amontillado. It’s a noble wine, 
certain to restore contentment. 

TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 


INVESTING IN AUSTRALIA ? 


The Bureau of Economic and Statistical Research 
Pty Limited undertakes economic forecasting and 
all types of market research studies. Continuing 
comprenhesive surveys for certain consumer goods 
are also available. 


THE BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AND 
STATISTICAL RESEARCH PTY. 
LIMITED 


52 Queen Street, Melbourne. 
39 Martin Place, Sydney. 


LL about Nu-way oil-firing installed in 2,150,000 

homes around the world. What it is—what it does— 
what it costs. Available on credit purchase terms. Send 
now for new illustrated leaflet.—Nu-way Heating Plants 
Ltd. (Box A58). Droitwich. 

HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 

letter. now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 


~ AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the 
54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock and the 5 per 
cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock will be closed 
from Friday, December 5, 1958 to Friday December 19, 


1958, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board. 
R. A. STONHAM, 


Invicta Works, Grantham Secretary. 


November 5, 1958. _ 
EDUCATIONAL 
9/- a line. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Residential Course on 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE 
WORLD TODAY 


for persons from Great Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries 





to be held at 


MADINGLEY HALL, CAMBRIDGE 


December 6-13, 1958 


Fee for the Course, including the cost of residence at 


Madingley Hall, £8. 


Further information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Cambridge University Board of extra-Mural Studies, Stuart 
House, Cambridge. 


A BACKGROUND TO SOME CURRENT 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A‘ weekend course at Missenden Abbey Adult College, 
Great Missenden, Bucks. December 5-7, 1958. 
This course, which will be opened by Kenneth Adam, 


Controller of Programmes, BBC Television will include 
lectures on Pressure Groups, Restrictive Practices, The 
Freedom of the Press, The publication ** Which,” as well 


as several National financial problems. 

Write to the Warden for detailed programme. Tel. : 
Great Missenden 2328. 
ORK STUDY. 

starts January Sth. 


Next full time course (6 weeks) 
Syllabus from School of Time 


& Motion Study (founded 1951), 29 Cork Street, W.1. 
| gg cote ntalaee gto CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 
Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams General Certificate 
of Education ; C.1.S.; I-C.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E; Brit. I.R.E.; R.I.B.A.: and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 


London, W ok A 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 


those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 


Tutors. Low fees: instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hail 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 











EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, .General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 





APPOINTMENTS 





LONDON REPRESENTATIVE 


A vacancy will shortly arise in the Export Sales 
Organisation of Turner Brothers Asbestos Com- 
pany Limited for a man 35/40 years of age, who 
has Knowledge of, and experience in, export 
trade and business circles in London. The Com- 
pany, which is a member of the Turner & Newall 


Limited Organisation, principally manufacture 
accessories for the engineering industry and a 
technical background would, therefore, be an 


advantage. 


Applicants should be able to speak at least 
one European language, be of good personality and 
able to negotiate with high level business and 
Government officials. The post is permanently 
resident in London—car provided—contributory 
pension scheme. 


Applications should contain particulars of age, 
education and experience and be addressed to the 


Chief Personnel Manager, Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company Limited, Spotland, Rochdale, 
Lancs. 


LEADING firm of stockbrokers requires a further 

assistant for its gilt-edged department. Applicants 
should be under 30 and should hold a degree (preferably 
mathematics or economics) or professional training 
(actuarial or accountancy). Considerable weight will also 
be given to the qualities of initiative and personality, which 
are essential if the person appointed is to develop his 
position in the firm to the full extent of its possibilities. 
Reply Box 1073. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT 


Exceptional opening for an experienced man of 


outstanding personality in a _ large Group 
marketing consumer and capital goods under a 
Trade Mark which is a household word. There 


are a number of factories overseas. 


Selection will be made primarily on a basis of 
Personality and qualities of leadership. 


Approved applicant would find himself well 
remunerated with the usual perquisites of 
managerial office. 


Letters of application, which will be treated in 
confidence, should contain full details of back- 
ground, education and experience and be sent to 
Box No. 1062. , 


~ RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND 
FINANCE 
HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE HOUBLON-NORMAN 
FUND invite applications for FELLOWSHIPS _ or 
GRANTS in aid of RESEARCH into the working of 
industry and finance in Great Britain and elsewhere and 
the economic conditions affecting them. 

FELLOWSHIPS, which are intended for experienced 
research workers, are awarded for full-time research for 





one year, which may be renewed for a second year. 
GRANTS are awarded for either full-time or part-time 
work, The amount of the awards, which will take effect 


from October 1, 1959, will depend upon the circumstances 


| of the candidate and the probable expenses of his work. 


Applicants must be British 
in the United Kingdom. The Trustees are prepared to 
relax this rule only in exceptional circumstances. 

Forms of application, which may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Fund, c/o the Bank of England, London, 
E.C.2, should be returned not later than March Ist. 


subjects normally resident 


a 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STATISTICS. Salary scale 
£700 - £850 per annum, with membership of the F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than December 1, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom further par- 


ticulars and forms of applications may be obtained. 


ACCOUNTANT 
BUDGET DEPARTMENT 


This post, as Senior Assistant to the Group 
Budget Accountant offers experience in the use of 
budgeting as a management technique, and a 
career in a group with attractive opportunities 
in the accounting field. The duties will include 
making appreciations of financial returns and 
presenting this information in report form for 
members of the Board and Senior Management. 
Candidates aged 30-40 must be chartered account- 
tants with a minimum of five years’ experience 
in industry since qualifying. 

Applications should be addressed to; 


Senior Personnel Officer, 
Richard Costain Limited, 
111, Westminster Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Required from January 1, 1959 or as soon thereafter 
as possible : 

ASSISTANT LECTURER (Grade B) in GOVERNMENT 
SUBJECTS, subsidiary teaching to include some of the 
following : Economics, Social or Economic History, In- 
dustrial Administration, Statistics. Subjects to be taught 
to professional students at all levels, G.C.E. ‘A’ Level, 
and technological diploma students. 

Salary scale: £650 x £25 to £1,025 (men) plus graduate 
and training allowances where appropriate and with 
increments for approved research, professional or 
industrial experience. 

Further particulars and forms of application from the 
undersigned to be returned to the Principal, Brighton 
Technical College, Brighton, 7, as soon as possible. 

Ww. 


G. STONE, 
54 Old Steine, Brighton. Director of Education, 


HARTERED Accountant required by old- 

established progressive British merchant com- 
pany in Singapore. The Company is part of a 
group and there are good prospects. The position 
is a responsible one and the successful candidate 
will, on occasion, be required to take complete 
charge of the Accounts Department. Home 
contract terms, free furnished quarters provided, 
good basic salary, plus high cost-of-living allow- 
ance, and provident scheme. Candidates under 
30 preferred.—Write Box B, 245, c/o Streets, 
110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR LECTURER IN POLITICS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the position of Senior 
Lecturer in Politics in the Department of History, in the 
University of Western Australia. 

Salary £A2.150 - £2,500 per annum 

General information and conditions of appointment are 
obtainable from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
- = British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, 

Applications close, in 
January 16, 1959. 


MILK MARKETING BOARD _ 


AWARDS IN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


Australia and London, on 


The Milk Marketing Board invite applications for theit 
awards for vocational study and for research in agricul- 
tural economics. The awards are open to men and women 
who are graduates of universities in the United Kingdom 
in any subject, but preference is given to those whose 
degrees have been obtained in economics. in social or 
business studies, or in agriculture. Candidates are expected 
to have gained a first-class or good second-class Honours 
degree, but any qualifications of similar status may be 
accepted, 

There are three categories of awards :— 

(a) SCHOLARSHIPS (£500 per annum) are 
for students of subjects other than economics or 
agricultural economics during their undergraduate 
career, but who may wish to study these subjects 
before proceeding to post-graduate work ; 

(bo) STUDENTSHIPS (£600-£700 per annum) are fer 
post graduate students qualified to study for a post 
graduate degree or diploma or to take up research 
work in agricultural economics 

(c) FELLOWSHIP 3 (£800-£1,200 per annum) are for 
persons who have already had experience in post- 
graduate study in some subject cognate with agri- 
cultural economics. 

Applications should be sent not later than December 
31, 1958, to the Secretary, Awards in Agricultural 
Economics, Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
from whom further particulars and forms of applications 
may be obtained. 


primarily 


eee 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


aera ; / Airmail — Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 
Subscriptions to many countries can be sent = Auseralin....... £10 66. — || Hongkong......  — £8 15s. | Nigeria........ £9 Os. | £6 10s. 
either by direct second-class airmail or in| Canada......... — $25 || India...... bewce. UEP 1a £7 10s Pakistan 90. | — 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 || Indonesia....... £9 Os. — Philippines eee _— 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... £9 Os. - | tran, Iraq....... £7 15s. — | Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. | — 
variably more expensive but usually quicker China.......... £10 6s. | -- i] israel ....ccccce £7 15s. _ S. Africa ....... £9 Os. | £7 10s. 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one _ Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. } eee, FS —_ } S. America..... £9 Os. — 
service is shown this is because the alter- on icaucees 2 = | - —-- nuwarmne . - —_ | — eee os 
native is either not available or mot Ghana....... -. £9 Os. | £6 10s, | Malaya......... £9 Os. - } ee he 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. | — || New Zealand... £10 6s. _ | West Indies.... £9 Os. | - 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line: Required 6/- a line. 
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MSL SS” 2° et 9: 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 
WITH 
MERCHANT BANKING 
EXPERIENCE 


for a major industrial group with Head Offices 
in London and subsidiaries throughout the world 


He will advise constituent companies on the 
financial implications of their development plans 
and recommend appropriate means of financing 
such projects. This will involve participation in 
negotiations with banks and_ finance houses 
concerning the procurement of finance, and with 


Government Departments on exchange control 
matters 

Starting salary between £2,500-£3.000 with the 
possibility of considerable advancement. There 


may be an opportunity for some overseas travel. 


Candidates should be graduates, preferably in 
economics or arts. with experience of the finance 
of international trade gained, probably, in a 
merchant bank. Preferred age 34 to 38 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have given 
permission after personal discussion. Please send 
brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$.1322 to R. A. Denerley. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17. Stratton Street, London, W.1. 





YOUNG Economist is required by the London Office 

of a rapidly growing industry for trade survey work 
in its Market Research unit. Applicants should be aged 
21-26, should have completed any national service com- 
mitments, and must possess a first- or second-class 
honours degree in Economics with subsidiary Statistics. 
This is a new appointment which offers considerable 
scope to ‘an ambitious individual and the successful 
candidate will be expected to expand and develop the 
work on his own initiative. The starting salary will be 
in the range £750-£900 and conditions of scrvice are of 
the highest order.—S:rd full personal details to Box 1072 
quoting reference U/36 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH & CO. 
LIMITED 
have a vacancy for 


a qualified Accountant, or applicant possessing 
equivalent commercial degree. to act as an Assis- 
tant in the office of the Group Secretary at 
Wallsend. Applicants should be between the 
ages of 27 and 35. 

Experience with a large industrial organisation 
with export or overseas interests would be an 
advantage. 


Commencing salary will be commensurate with 
experience. 

Generous contributory Pension and _ Life 
Assurance Schemes. 

Applications. which will be treated in confi- 
dence, should be addressed to the Group 


Personnel Officer. Richardsons Westgarth & Co. 
Ltd.. Northumberland Engine Works, Wallsend, 
EE quoting reference number G.-10 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT: An International firm 
of Chartered Accountants is seeking a qualified 
accountant with ability and character. The work will be 
varied and interesting and calls for a man of good educa- 
tional background who is able to work without super- 
vision and who can make decisions and _ shoulder 
responsibility. The post will involve tours abroad for 
which a working knowledge of French is essential. For 
preference applicants should be aged about 30 to 35 and 
should have had recent professional expericnce with 
clients of reasonable size and importance. This appoint- 
ment. which is permanent, is for a man of above average 
calibre for whom the prospects are unusually good. The 
remuneration will be high and progressive and there are 
pension and life assurance schemes. Applications, which 
will be dealt with in complete confidence, should be sent 
ere 356. c/o Walter Judd Limited, 47 Gresham Street, 


~ COUNCIL OF EUROPE RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The Council of Europe awards annually a number of 
Fellowships to encourage research into the following 
Questions, considered in the light of their present day 
importance: (a) political, legal, economic, agricultural, 
social, educational and scientific problems connected with 
European integration ; (b) European civilisation (philosophy, 
history, literature and the arts). 

The Fellowships are each of the 
French francs and are tenable for a period of eight 
months. The next awards will be made in July. 1959. 

Candidates are invited to propose such subjects as are 

likely to make a real contribution to the fields of study 
mentioned above with the object of writing a publishable 
work. Subjects which have an essentially national bearing 
will not be accepted. 
_ Candidates must normally be nationals of a Member 
State of the Council of Europe. An exception however 
is made in favour of refugees from European countries 
non-Member States of the Council of Europe, provided 
= they are Icgally resident in the territory of a Member 
State. 

The British Council assists in publicity and recruitment 
for these Fellowships in the United Kingdom. Further 
Particulars and forms of application which must be sub- 
mitted before March 15, 1959, may be obtained from The 
Director, Universities Department, Education Division, 
The British Council. 65 Davies Street. London, W.1. 
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BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for the post of Personal 
Assistant to the Secretary. University degree and/or 
Professional qualifications in law or commerce desirable. 
Age not over 30. Qualities sought include initiative, tact, 
breadth of outlook and ability to express ideas clearly and 
concisely. Appointment offers interesting and varied work. 
g00d prospects and contributory pension scheme. 

Details of education, experience, personal interests and 
salary required should be sent to the Secretary, Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce. 95 New Street, Birming- 
ham, 2, not later than 24th November, marked 
“* Confidential.” 


| 
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OREIGN SERVICE, SENIOR BRANCH. About 12 
posts for men and women aged at least 33 and under 
50 on January 1, 1959 with sound knowledge of inter- 
national problems. wide experience of information ofr 
commercial work and, normally, a competent knowledge 
of at least one foreign language. Salary (men) £1.450 - 


£2,050. Write Civil Service Commission. Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1 for application form quoting 
4906/59/7. Closing date December 11. 1958. 


ag eaph a opportunity for intelligent woman (limit 40) 
to take sole charge of small block and ink department 
at Putney: sense of layout and ability to learn are main 
requirements. Reply in writing to J. W. Hendry, Careers 
Consultants Limited, 29 Cork Street, London, W.1. 





MARKETING MANAGER 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


He will have the responsibility for conducting consumer and retailer surveys 
and will control the existing Marketing Department of a large West End 


Advertising Agency. 


While an advantage, a degree is not essential and is not so important as 
practical experience of the type indicated. 


First class opportunity for the right man. 


Apply with full details and salary required to Box 1075, The Economist, 22 


Ryder Street, St. fames’s, S.W.1. 





OMPUTER PROGRAMMING. Business service 

organisation interested in more than one type of 
computer and with major data processing operation offcrs 
opportunity to men or women to join programming team. 
Previous experience of programme preparation necessary. 
Not London. Write full details education, qualifications. 
experience to Box No 1074. 
U A Cc (TIMBER) LIMITED, part of the Unilever 

° “WS: Group. OFFERS IN NIGERIA an 
EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for a MAN with a 
WIDE EXPERIENCE of MODERN TRAINING 
METHODS coupled with an industrial and administrative 
background. He will have to organise and administer 
a training scheme for managers, supervisors, clerical and 
technical staff and production workers, numbering over 
3,000 who are engaged on the extraction of timber and its 
conversion into lumber and plywood. It is considered 
that he should have the scheme well established after two 
tours of 18 months separated by home leave on full pay. 
The appointment will be for that period at a starting 
salary of £2.000 or more depending on experience and 
qualifications, together with family allowances, free fully 
furnished accommodation. free passages and a final gratuity 
on satisfactory completion of the appointment.—Please 
apply, giving full particulars. to Staff Manager, United 
Africa Company Limited, Unilever House, London, E.C.4. 





CCOUNTANTS (qualified) required by COLONIAL 

DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION. Applicants 
should be between 25 and 30, preferably with some 
commercial experience. Employment will be in 
London at first but will lead to overseas service. Start- 
ing salary up to £1,000 per annum, dependent on experi- 
ence. Contributory pension scheme with good life 
insurance cover ; canteen and other amenities.—Apply 
in writing giving age and full particulars to Personnel 
Officer, 33, Hill Street, London, W.1, quoting serial 348. 


ECKITT & SONS LIMITED are installing a 

National-Elliott 405 computer in March, 1959, and 
wish to increase their programming team. The computer 
will be used to produce invoices and sales statistics. Other 
work to be tackled will include stock control and statis- 
tical analysis of market research surveys. Applications 
are invited from programmers with not less than three 
months practical experience. Knowledge of office methods 
or market research will be an advantage. The salary 
paid will be according to qualifications and experience. 
The Company has a contributory pension fund and good 
recreational and welfare facilities. Interviews may be 
arranged in London or Hull. Applications will be treated 
in confidence and should be addressed in writing to the 


| Personnel Director, Reckitt & Sons Limited, Dansom Lane, 


Hull, Yorkshire. 





ECONOMIC RESEARCH WITH IBM 


The demand for office machinery and automation equipment is expanding rapidly 
—how will it develop over the years in small business, in scientific research, in 


particular industries ? 


IBM, the acknowledged leader in this field, will appoint a young graduate to build 
up the economics side of its Market Research Department with the main task 


of answering such questions. 


Routine commitments will include current reporting of economic activity and office 
machinery investment, but with the emphasis on future trends. 


While essential qualities will be initiative, broad interests and a systematic 


approach, a knowledge of economic forecasting methods is desirable. 


probably about 25 to 30. 


Age 


Please write, giving complete details, to the Personnel Manager, IBM United 
Kingdom Limited, 101 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, quoting reference 


MS.58/11. 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


Applications are invited for: 
Senior Lectureship in Anthropology 
2 Lectureships in Economics and Commerce 
Lectureship in Rural Economy or Agricultural 
Economics. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer £S8.2,052 - £S.2,127 per 
annum, Lecturer £S.1,077 x 75 - £S.1,977 per annum, 
entry point according to qualifications and experience. 
Cost of living allowance approximately £S.180 per annum. 
Outfit allowance £8.50. Family Allowances: wife - £58.60 
per annum, Ist child - £8.90 per annum. 2nd and 3rd 
child - £8.30 per annum each. (£8.1 = £1.0.6 sterling.) 
Passages for appointee and family on appointment, ter- 
mination and annual leave. Initial appointment 5 years, 
with possible renewal. Superannuation Scheme. Unfur- 
— accommodation provided at rent up to 7} per cent 
salary. 

Detailed applications (8 copies) naming 3 referees by 
December 27, 1958, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
29 Woburn Square, 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


AUSTRALIA, UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 


LECTURER /SENIOR LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for appointment as Lecturer or Senior Lecturer in the 
Faculty of Agricultural Economics. 

The duties include tuition of undergraduate and/or 
graduaté students in the Faculties of Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Science, as required by the Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics. Some participation in 
the University’s rural extension activities and the under- 


| taking of research into economic problems of the rural 


| 


| 
| 


industries will also be expected. 

Salary will be within the range of £A1,500 x £A90 - 
£A2.050 for a Lecturer and £A2,200 x £A80 - £A2,500 
for Senior Lecturer. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary. Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
“ae Saas. Santee, W.C.1. 

e closing date for the recei of applications, 
Australia and London, is ecumer 2. i958 oe 


Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Pri 
at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW1. ~ Gane ae 


Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4}d. 
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